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fevera! new Plans, and has likewife added, 


by way of Appendix, the Journal of Mr. 
Charmichael over the Defert, from Aleppo 
to Bufferah; which, from the many ne- 
cefiary informatior , and judicious remarks, 
will be both an ufeful and entertaining 
Companion to thofe who may have occafion 


to make that jc: ney, and be the means of 
procuring furthe. infight in v ine fituatien 


and remains ef dof unuciut Cities, men- 


tioned in Sacred Hittory. 
It may be fatisfactory to the reader, to 


know fomething ot Mr. Charmichael; I 
unall therefore acquaint him, that'he was 
in the fervice of the Eaft Inda Company 
at Bombay, where having {fome aifputes 


with the Governor and ‘Couneil, he came 
over 

















over to England, in order to lay his com- 
plaints before the Court of Directors, leav- 
ing his affairs in India unfettled. 


His conduct was fo much difappreved, 
that initead of meeting with redrefs, he 
was cifmiffed the fervice; and on his ap- 
plication for leave to go back, in ordct to 
fettle his affairs, was refufed a paffage on 
board any of the Company’s fhips. 

This occafidned him to take the journey 
over the Defert. On bis arrival in India, 
he entered into the fervi = of one of the 
country Powers; and atter meefing with 
many adventures, anq, experiencing great 


viciflitudes of fortune, he at laft died in 
ciitref{s at Surat 
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The Autbors voyage from ENGLAND Zo 
ROMBAY. 











C : A PF- 1 
Voyage from the Mowns.s3 jonanna. Account of Jome 
fea-fifh : the flying -fiJh, bonitos , albacore , dorado x 
freark , fucking—fifh 5 pilot-jh; yellew-tatls. Ac- 
count of Jome fea-birds , the tropic-birds; a 7- 
troffes; noddies , and boobies. Account of a water- 








T was in the ftatian of a cove- 
nant fervant, and writei to the 
Eatt-India company, that, in the 
month of Miarch £750, I em- 
barked oh board one of the com- 
pany’s fhip’s, named the Lord 
Anfon, Charles Foulis, com- 

mander, bound for Bombay and China; at the 

former of which places, I was to be left under the 
difpofition of that preficlency. 
VoL. I. E Bry. 
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By fuch as are on the poirt af commencing tr 
vellers, on the fea, efpecially upon a voyage, ir 
which fo long intervals occur between land and 
land, the following general hint will not, I hope, 
be thought impertinent. T hey will then certainly 
find their account, in framing, before they are 
embarked, a hit of fuch necefiaries, as they may 
probably want in the courfe of the pafilage, con- 
cerning which, they will do well to take the advice 
of fuch as have been the like voyage before an4 
who, by their own knowledge and experience, wi't 
be beft qualified to inform them, not only of the 
moft material requifites, but even of fundry little 
items, which to name here might feem trifling, 
and of which the mifs however is ferious, when 
out at fea, where it is not ofte eafy to repair one’s 
improvidence. 

ANOTHER Caution, too, as trite a repetition as 
it may appear, Il am induced Tr c tOo Omit re-in- 
eulcating, for having obferved ıt commonly neg- 
leted: and tha, is, for fuch «s have reafon to 
apprehend the fea fckuoit not to go on board 
with a full tomach : not that even, by this means, 
fuch as are liable to it, will wholly efcape it; but 
fo much is certain, that they will be affected ina 
lefs violent degree. And when underthe influence 
efit, as itis neceflary to eat and drink, not only 
to fupport nature, bat to avoid the dangers cf 
over-{training and reachings of an empty ttomach, 
the lighreft, and moft digeftible foods, are the 
moft preferable. 

On the gcth of Niarch 1750, we failed out of 
the Downs, in company with four Eaft-India- 
men; but as there nothing occurs material to be 
remarked of thefe our conforts, femme of whom foon 
after parted compary, I fhall fay no more of them. 

We were then {foon out of fight of SBritifh 
la and got into the main-ocean; and as it 


f could. 














auld be but tirefome to the reader unverfed in 
lavigation, and fuperfluous for one who under- 
tood it; to be detained by a dry uninterefting 
journal of winds, courfes, and the like common oc- 
currences at fea, I {hall only offer thofe points which 
‘re or a more general mature, to the curiofity of 
che reader: and even then have an apology to 
make for the unavoidable repetition ef deicriptions, 
with which a number of travellers, who have pre- 
ceded me in this fubject, feem to have exhautted 
in. All the novelty then that can pofiibly be ex 
pected, in a voyage now fo common and well 
known, muft arife from the different points of 
view, in which nature prefe:.ts the fame objects to 
different perfons, or at 'eaft often, fo as to afford 
fome new light to be chrown upon them. 
As the fifhes them foim no {mall part of the en- 
tertainment,in rhe courfe of the paffage, I fhall be- 
gin with them, juis premifing, that befides the ufual 
tackle of lines, and aooks of all fizes, there are no 
fhips on thofe voyazes, but are-equipped with a 
competent number of harpe@ons or fith-gigs. This 
is a long ftaff, armed at one end with a clufter of 
well tempered iron prongs, which being barbed 
hinder the fifth, on being ftruck with it, from 
flouncing off. The other end is heavily cafed, or 
wrapped round with lead, fo that when delivered 
rom the ftriker’s hand, with a line to it that runs 
he length of the ftaff, it ferves, by its weight, to 
cant the fifth upmoft, in a pofition the moft lavor- 
ble to bling it on board. 
Tue flying-fifh, are mofl generally feen within 
he tropics, or in the latitudes near them. Their 
ze is, commonly fpéeaking, that of a large her- 
ing, to whichthey have fome refemblance. The 
aver-proportioned {ize of their nde -fins, counte- 

nance very clearly the opinion of their being amít 
l by them, in the fpring they make out of tie 
A 2 Watlel's 
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water, on being purfued by the larger fifhes 
prey ; as thofe fins continuing fpread muft rat 
rally gather fome air. But I much doubt, whe 
ther what is called their flight is not more proper 
ły an extended leap (like that of the Aying-fqu* 
rejs on fhore, to whom the expanfion of a me ` 
braneous fold, that makes part of the fkin of the 
hind legs, ferves for a kind of wings) and th 
their neceflity of replunging into the water, is n 

fo much owing to their fins drying, in fo fhore 
fpace as 25 or 30 yards, and requiring wetting 
trefh, as to the force of their fpring being {pen 
There are many fifth, befides them, that take ve 
confiderable leaps out of the water, though r 
of fuch a length as they do, from their fide-fi 
not being fo well adapted for a continuance of 
motion compounded of flying and Jeaping. S 
faris certain, that they have no guidance from thet 
fight, but are urged -headlong onward by ame 
chanical impulfe, infomuch that they not unfre 
guently fall into fhips, and efpecially in the chains 
which being lower than -any part of the, cunnel 
ftop, and receive them. ‘They are a very well 
tafted fifth, and often feen in great fhoals, flying 
from the purfuit of the Bonitos, Albacores, anc 
Dorados, whofe choice prey they feem to be, very 
few of thofe fifhes being caught, without iome oO 
them being found in their ftomachs, and aocoid 
ingly the beit baits for thofe fpecies are ar imita 
tion of the flying-fifh, which being Iwung co-and 
fro, reprefenr tneir flioht, fo as to deceive and 
bring them greedily to the hook. Nor does tht 
fifth ind enemies only in its own element; for fe 
veral fea birds, watch hovering for its emerfion 
and dart down on it, with fuch quicknels, ast 
make it their prey, before its re-plunge, fo that 1 
mffers a fatal perfecution in both elements. i 
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Ir was not till abaat the latitade of thirty, that 

faw and caught feveral Bonitos, a fifh of the 
e of a middling, falmon, to which it is not un- 
e, but rather thicker for its length. This Alh 
doubtedly takes its name, from its relifhing fo 
ll to the cafte of the Portugucze, the r{t navi- 
tors on this ocean, that they called it Bonito, 
nich anfwers in Our tongue to GMelicious. Not 
at, in effect, it is remarkably fo; but very pro- 
bly, was fo welcome to the frit captors of it, 
rhaps on the dearth of frefh meals, that they ho- 
red it with that appeilation, which has con- 








wed to it ever fince. It is a very firm, and not 
pleafant fifh 5s but rather dry, and requiring a 
h fauce, to entitle ir ¿o its name: though dry- 


[s is a reproach that in {fome degree belongs, 
nerally fpealcing, to thofe fpecies, that may 
operly be called ocean-fifh: to which it is no 
mtradiction to obferve, that thev are fometimes 
xen near the land. “The Bonito feeds upon all 
all Ah, efpecially the Aaying-fifh, with the imi- 
ion of which they are -eften caught, and often 
ck with the fifh-gig. 

Taur Albacore, is another fAifh of Much the 
ne kind as the Bonito; but grows to a larger 
e, forme being taken efpecially by the hook, 
m Gxty to ninesy pounds weight and upward, 
ame of this fifh too is taken-from the Por- 
ruez 5, importing its white color. ‘They are ra- 
r dr:?r eating than the Bonito For the reft, 
ir pre , and method of catciMng them is the 
ne, and both are at cerrain feafons infefted with 
worm, that makesthem in an agony fpring out 
the water, fo high as to fall into boats, when 

the way of their teap. 
Wirra refpect to the Doradd, “it may be ob- 
ved how dimcult it is, for an appellation, when 
e fixed however wrongfully applied, to be 
A 3 flhaaken 
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Maaken off, or correćted. It is no new, but cer- 
tainly a juft remark, that this fifh is very impro- 
periy called a Dolphin, having notthe leaft refem- 
blance to the defcription, or delineation of that 
ñh, by authors, painters, or itatwaries. The 
Portusguecze, however, gave it the name of Dorado, 
from its golden-like hue, which is the ground- 
work of a beautiful azure, that is blended with 
tt: and, in truth, nothing can be imagined ofa 
more lively g!ofs than its colors, which however, 
on the fifh being taken, fade off fenfibly in a few 
minutes, adding one more ftriking inftance of the 
alterations produced by death in all the animated 
creation. This fifh, which is caught exactly in 
the fame manner as the Honitos, or Albacores, 
their food being the farne, is generally greatly 
preferred to them, in point of talte. Their fize 
is commonly about three or fonr Foot, and delie 
cately fhaped ; except that-the head feems rather 
too large; though the chief bone of it, on diffec- 
tion, appears admirably. modelled for a cut-waters; 
and, indeed, they iwim with an inconceivable ras 
pidity. 

Filavinec however, as I conceive, very juftly 
diveited the Darado of the appellation of Deol- 
phin, the point’:s where to place it more properly: 
and I amprehend, that the Afh now called Porpoifes 
can only lay claim to it. Sume howeve deny 
this, and infift on the aolphin being a cre ture of 
the imaginatioa, mot only on the accoun of the 
tabulous properties, atrributed to it by the an- 
tients, fueh as taking the famous mvulician Arion 
on its back its tumenefs, and likings to human 
fociety, of ail which diftinctions there exift at pre- 
fent no traces; but alfo in refpeét to the curve 








form, it, as preferved in paintings and ftatues, 
being different from the posrpoife, which when 
taken, appears as ftraight a fifh as any that fwims. 

Without 
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Without prefuming ro decide the queftion, I can 
only fay, that it can hardly be thought, that to 
many authors would have treated fo currently of 
a {fpecies entirely non-exiftent, however fome of 
them might mix the falfe and marveilous in their 
accounts of it: and as to the form, the difference 
arifing from the curvature, is probably owing to 
its being confttantly reprefented in the point of 
leaping, when either the eye is deceived by the 
quicknefs of the tumble, or the porpoife really 
bends the body, in a manner anfwerable to the 
ufual delineation of the dolphin, which, with the 
fimilar projection of the fnout from the head, 
feem to authorize in fome degree the conjecture 
of the porpoife, being, no otker than the dolphin 
of the antients; ac leaft, it is not fo thoroughly 
different from the, reprefentation of it, as the do- 
rado, the fize of which befides is much too {mall, 
for its having any pretenfion to pafs for ic. 

Taer fhark, which is fío common a fifh near the 
land in feveral parts of the lower latitudes, is net 
unfrequently met with in the main-feas; but then 
it is Chiefly in calms, or very light breezes, when 
it will follow a fhip for a confiderable time, unlefs 
betrayed to the hook by its natural voracity : for 
it is commonly too large to be mattered by a har- 
poon, or fifh-gig. Any «ching almotft for a bait 
“sili ferve, but u requires a ftrong hook to hold 
it, d thofe of the lirger faze, the noole of a 
runni g-tackle to bring rhem o board: where, 
as foon as they touch the deak, they make all 
fhake agezin with the vieclent Hounces of their tail, 
capable of preaking a man’s lea: yet they are pre- 
fently fubdued by a cut of the ax on it, wricia 
deprives them initantly of all power, fo that they 
are foon difpatched. “Che common length of this 
fifth is from nine to fifteen feet; but I have been 
credibly informed, there are fome of them of 

x & twenty 
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twenty feet and upwards. 1° has no fcales. The 
fkin of it is rather rough, like fhagreen, than very 
hard ; of a deep brown, and fomewhat greeni% 
color, and whitening by degrees to the belly. 
One of them will generally make a meal for the 
whole fhip’s company 3; but then they are the ran- 
ker, -in proportion to their fize, and at beft af- 
ford an indifferent repaft: the fins. only except- 
ed, which though covered with a fkin hard enous:h 
to be ufed as a flate to write on, when jerked, or 
dried in the fun, afford however when prepared, 
according to the Chinefe cookery, a very delicate 
difh. T hey cut them out in ftrips, or rather fila- 
ments, which when feafoned in their manner, are 
{tewed into a tender griftly fubftance, extreamly 
well-tafted, and is by them ei.eemed one of thofe 
rare provocatives to venery, that at once ftimulate 
and ftrenethen. 

‘Duis fifh.muf{t however have been much more 
effectually the terror of the feas, had nature en- 
dowed it with an agility, „and difpofition of parts, 
aniwerable to that of its voracity, which is fo efpe- 
cially affifted with a dreadful triple row-s: teeth, as 
fharpas razors. But, befides its not being the fwifteft 
{wimmer, its mouth, by being placed conftdera- 
bly within the projection of its fnout, towards the 
belly, obliges it to turn on its back, or at leaít fide- 
ways to inap at its prey, which if does fo hea wy, 
that good iwitmmers will, with a knife, eith r for 
diverfion, or fo: the fake of fhewine their fkill, 
attack it in its own element, and diving v ider the 
belly, where the fkriis very foft, rip if open, or 
oblige it to fheer off Ftow th^y erger ter cannot 
be afcertained ; bu‘ it is certain, that the females 
are not only viviparous, the young ones being 
round alive in their bellies, when takzn, but they 
occafionally afford them a fTetreat ir? it, until they 
mut-grow the fiz= or wanting one. 
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THERE is alfo ancther fort or them, called the 
bottled-nofed fharks, of a dark blueifh hue: but 
af thofe I never faw any caught; and being look- 
ed on as not tit to eat, they are rarely meddled 
with, unlefs purely for fport. 

Tuis fifh too has, like its name-fakes the hu- 
man fharks, on the land, its dependents, or under- 
fuckers, as well as its fcouts or guides to its prey. 

“Ire fucking-fifh then aptly enough reprefents 
the firft, being a fmall fifh, rarely above a foot 
long, and often much fhorter. They faften upon 
the fhark, by the means cf an oval-fhaped mem- 
brane of a texture, admirably adapted for that 
purpofe, with which they ftick fo clofe to the {kin 
of the fhark, common:zy on its fides or back, as 
not to part with it, even when it is taken, and no 
ftreneth of hands can hardly feparate them, if 
pulled againft the grain of the fucker; but Aiding 
them on forward, with the grain, they eafily e- 
nough come off; and this force of adhefion con- 
tinues whilft there is any life inh them, as may Be 
proved on applying them to a table, or any hard 
fubf{ftance. It doubtlefs annoys the fhark in the 
nature of vermin, drawing its fuftenanee from the 
{limy oozing of its body, whilft it can neither 
fhake it off, nor come at it to deftroy it. The gills 
of it are placed in an inverted pofition, opening up- 
Aa. Ts. It is of a dull muddy flate color, and of 
no u e for food, having neither fubftance nor tafte. 

Te other fpecies of attenda ts on the fhark, 
are wher is called pilot filh, Which fome writers 
have con! .unded with the fuc ing-fifh, though of 
quite a di! erent fj cies; being perhaps one of the 














beautifulle® ff that {wiins: 1 idom above a foor, 
Or a foot and a half long, ftreaked tranfverfally 





with Blue, and a yellowifh brawn, that have a very 
pleafing effect in the water, but lofe much of their 
lively glofs when taken. ‘“Lhete fih are oftenett 

feen 
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feen in {mall fhoals, fwimming immediately a-head 
of the fhark, or near him. When a bait is thrown 
out for the fhark, they clufter to it, without ar- 
tempting to nibble themfelves, but by their mo- 
tions to and fro, feem to guide the fhark towards 
it, from whence they derive their appellation of 
pilot fifh ; when in company with the fhark, they 
rarely take the fmall hook themielves ; but when 
they have loft this their confort, or follow a fhio, 
either fingly or in fhoais, they will then fometimes 
bite, and be caught. They are efteemed for 
their ize, the moit delicious eating, that the ocean 
affords, having, nothing of that drynefs reproach- 
able to the other fifth of it, as before obferved. 

TRERE are alfo often ¢huaht, with the hook, 
or harpoon, a fifh, called yellow-tails, from the 
color of that part, from one to three or four foot 
long. They are very eatable, but inferior in point 
of tafte, and beauty of.color to the dorados, which 
they otherwife much refemble in their make. 

As the above-noted fpecies of the fifh-kind are 
what chiefly occur in the.paflage, I imagined, IL 
could not without impropriety entirely amit them 5 
and, for the fame reafon, fhall juft make a fum- 
mary mention of the fea-birds that are moft 
commonly obferved in the track. of this navigation. 

Near, or within the tropics, as the term im- 
ports, are often feen what are called tropic-birds.s 
white, of the fize of a large hawk: with no hing 
remarkable but length of feather, that praceeds 
from their tails. 

ALBATROSSES, Which are met with more fre- 
quent as you appro ch the lane. are a ery large 
bird, and from the r fize, receive l rro:n the Por- 
tugueze the name cf Alcatruz, or Oftriches (hav- 
ing no other refemb ance to that bird) rom which 
by corruption is derived Adbatrofs. Dhefe are the 
birds, which are the moft crue] en mies to the fy- 
ing fh: and their beak is fo fharp, shar ir enabics 

them, 
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them, as they dart down on the wing upon any 
Ath, they fee on the furface of the water, to {coop 
out a piece of it, when too large to carry the whole 
away. 

THe noddies and boobies, being of the fize of a 
large duck, plainly receive their name from their 
Gillinefs, in fuffering themfelves to be taken by the 
hand, as they perch upon the yards, or other 
-sarts of the fhip: which cannot be fromm wearinefs, 
Sseing web-footed. For the reft they are too tough, 
and fafhy, to be eatable. 

Tuurspay the roth of May, we faw a water- 
fpout, which burft very near us. Its firft appear- 
ance refembled a black {moak, fomewhat in the 
fhape of an inverted pyramid. ‘This is a body of 
water, colleéted between a cloud and the furface 
of the fea ; but we had no occafion to fire at it, 
which is often done to diffipate it by the explofion. 
They are fometimes many minutes in falling, and 
irritate the water to that degree, as to produce a 
great ebullition and foam. If it burfts on the deck 
ofa fhip, it will go near to fink it, with the great 
weight of water, with which it is pregnant: but, 
I believe, there are few inftances known of fuch an 
accident, this phenomenon being always in the 
day-time, and the danger eafily avoided, by forc- 
ing its difperfion, or fteering clear of it. 

Besipes that, and the common incidents of 
land-falls in our way, we had no remarkable oc- 
currence, unlefs that on “Churfday the 7th of June, 
as ouc Stedmans the earpen <r’s mate, was about 
fome lhi:*Ile jobb on one of the fhip’s fides, and 
being «. -elefS ir his hold, . large wave came fud- 








denly, ind afhed him in. the fea; immediate 
notice or which being give;: to the captain, we 
brought ı all ftanding, aad threw over a large 


rating, and `n empty cafk. of the latter of which 
he luckily st hold, and the boat being expedi- 
tioufly 
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tioufly kcifted out, and manned, they were juft 
time enough to fave him. Though he was allow- 
ed to bé an excellent fwimmer, the fea was fo pro- 
digioufly rough, that he could tcarce have kept 
a minute longer on the cafk, without being wafh- 
ed off. We were going at the rare of feven knots, 
or miles, an hour, when this accident happened, 
which made the faving him a very hazardous poing. 
SatTuRDAyY the 28th of July, we anchored hays- 
pily in the road of Johanna, having been now near 
four months fince our departure from the Dawns. 





C H A P. II. 


The five COMRO tflands. Account 6, JOHANNA. 
View of it fromthe road. Boats come off, and 
their nature of dealing. Of tbe otber four tflands, 
Comro, B4:-~oTrra, MoĦniLLA, and ANGA- 
ZEJA. Landing of the fick nen ‘or refrefpment. 
—T be town of Johanna. Of the founder of that 
government in the prefent family. Soil a++ trade. 

“a trip into the country. Whe king g es on beard 

the Encuisuy veffels. His fubjeés zeay of begging : 

their houfes; diet, drefs , trea ment of infants x 

language, and religion. Thei- land and fea ani- 

mulls; their fruit. Departiz¢e srom Johanna: and 
arrival at BOMBAY. 








HE view o* this ifland to thofe on Foard 
fhip in the rcad, is of itfelf fo ex -reamly 
pleafanr, as not to ne: 1 the circu Atanze >of its be- 
ing a landing-place, fter fo lons © run, .¢ recom- 
mend it. The hills high, and covceicu vath ever- 
greens down tothe w ser’s edge, and di’zmbofom- 
ing to the fea, in a del?zious valley, alr gether form 
one of the moft pleating landf{fcap:s that can be 


lnagined 
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imagined , nature tliere luxuriating into a roman- 
tic wildnefs, with which the eye, if not more de- 
lighted, is at leaft lefs aptto be fatiated, than with 
the tame infipid regularity of art. 

Tue fhip was no fooner anchored, than fur- 
rountied with a number of canoes, hurrying: on 
board with refrefhments of all forts, of the pre 
duce of the ifland 3; and it was humorous enough 
ti mark the confufion, and ftrife, among the 
rc wers, who fhould get firít to their market, the 
fhip. They are fometimes overfet, when the fea 
is any thing high: but, without any danger to 
their perfons. being excellent {wimmers, and lofe 
only their little cargoes of green-trade. T hefe 
canoes are moft of them bailanced on each fide 
with out-leagers, eompofed of two poles each, 
with one acrafs, to pievent their overfetting. They 
ufe paddles inftead of oars; and make no diftinc- 
tion of head or ftern. Their larger boats, called 
panguays, are raifed fome feet ftom the fides with 
reeds and branches of trees, well bound together 
with fmall-cord and afterwards made water-proof, 
with a hind of bitumen, or refinous fubftance. 
The matt, for few have more than one, carries a 
fail or two, whlsh is made either of coconut leaves, 
or fheer-grafs masted together; and in thefe boats 
they will venture cut to fea, for trips of three or 
four weeks, and.fomeiimes longer. 

Ir was common rot many years ago, for the 
natives who came off with refrefnmenrs to the 
fhips, fuch as frefh coconuts plantains, fowls, 
goats, ĉc. to deal entirely hy way of barter, for 
handker: xiefs, 1. gs, glafs-bottles, bits of iron, in 
fhort, al for of frippery, without any refpect 
to money But of late they b gin to know its va- 
lue, andi ‘is only the moít usconfiderable articles, 


that they wil now pare with in that manners; yet 
they 
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they ftill afford every thing cheap enough not to 
be repined at. 

Jouanna is one of the five Comro iflands. 
which take their name from the largeft ifland 
Comro, the other four being diftinguifhed by the 
names of Mayotta, Mohilla, Angazeja and Jo- 
hanna. This laft lies in the latitude of 12 degreés, 
fifteen minutes feuth: all of them oppofite to the 
African fhore, between which, andthe great iflana 
of Madagafcar, is formed what is called the Mo- 
zambique-channel, from Mozambique a fmall 
iland belonging to the Portugueze, where they 
have avery confiderable fettlement, clofe upon the 
continent in the latitude of 14 fouth. 

Comro, the largeft ifland, is not at all frequent- 
ed by the Europeans ; becaufe it has no fafe har- 
bor, or readftead to it: befidves, the natives have 
the character of a barbarous, untractable people, 
that will foder no commerce. with ftrangers. Per- 
haps too, DAt‘ out realon: as it was corimon 
for the Portugueze efpecially, in trie early times 
of their navigating thofe feas, to take the advan- 
tage of the fimplicity of the inhabitanto, unac- 
Quainted with arms, and incapable of Gefence, and 
land parties out of their veffels, to 10b, and com- 
mit all manner of outrages on thé natives, not un- 
frequently carrying them away flz ves; a procedure, 
which may have given them a traditional averfion 
to, and jealoufy of all ftran,-rs in general: and 
very probavly tne revenge they might thereon take 
on the next comers, without diftinétion of the in- 
nocent, may have g ined them that inhcépitable 

















= 
character, whichis to nis day cor %tnued ‘> inam. 
Miavotrtra, Mohila, and Arge? ja. rve alho 
little reforted to, on account of the ı1up rior- ad- 


vantages of Johanna, n the fafety of it- .oadftead 5 
which, joined to the more eivilized C ..poltion of 
its 
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its inhabitants, have nearly engroffed the cuftom 
of the Europeans touching there for refrefhments. 

On a fhip’s arrival, and anchoring on the welt 
fice of the ifland, where the road is; it is the com- 
mon practice to pitch a ten: afhore, made of the 
fails and fpare-booms, for the reception of the 
fick, who, though never fo much difabled with. the 
fcurvy, generally recover their health furprizingly 
quick ; as much doubtlefs by the {pecifically revi- 
ving influence of the earth itfelf, as even by the 
vafiety of excellent refrefhments, with which the 
country abounds, as oxen, goats, fowls, fruits, 
all admirable in their kinds, and the frefh water 
perfectly good. “The danger is for the common 
failors, who arrive wel! and in health, left they 
fhould by their intemperance, efpecially in the raw 
fruits, contract, or lay foundations for diftempers 
to break out when they get to fea again. 

Ir has been faid, that the lying afhore ts preju- 
dicial, an account of the moiit vapors difllwled from 
the neighboring hills: but I rather think the un- 
wholfomenefs to confift chiefly in the infufficiency 
of the lod=ment under a tent, to refift the keen- 
nefs of the night air, and the damps of the at- 
mofphere, rifing directly from the earth itfelf. 
his I fubmit to the judgment of the phyficians. 

From the {pot wnere the tents are pitched; is 
about a mile’s walk alony:fhore, to what is called 
the town of Johanna, t come at which you crofs 
over aifmall rivulet, very near it. This town, or 
more properly fpesking, village, is compofed of 
abont twe hundred houfes asid huts together. 
Thofe whi a being of ftone, may perhaps deferve 
the name he s, belong to the thief, who is 
honored with the title of king oi Johanna, and to 
the principal’ men of the cornetry. Their beft 
buildings, at lest all that I {f2v, are but of one 
ftory, and even tyote very low. They fuffer ftran- 

gers 
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gers to come in familiarly to their firftt apartment, 
all the others being referved for their families. 
T he houte where the king refides is built of ftone 
and mud, and does not make a figure fuperior t% 
a common Englifh alms-houfe, being wretchedly 
furnifhed, aukwardly hung with pieces of cca í- 
chintz, with here and there a fmalltrumpery 1 ok- 
ing-glaís. Yer with all this inferiority of parade 
and ítate, in comparifon with what is feen in more 
extenfive and civilized dominions, the title of 
king is not {6 abfolutoly improper to the chief of 
this ifland, which contains, on a grofs calculation, 
about thirty leagues in circuit, feventy-three vil- 
lages, and near thirty thoufand inhabitants; he hav- 
ing all the effentials of royalty, an unlimitted power 
over his fubjeéts, both in temporals and fpirituals. 

‘HE grandfather of the prefent King, if I may 
then have leave to ufe that term, was an Arab, or 
MroorifK trader to Mazambique, where, on a 
quarrel with a Vortugueze fidalgo, or ger tleman, 
with w iom he was dealing for flaves on tnat coaft, 
he had the fortune to kill his adverfary, and was 
thereon obliged inftantly to fy, and pyst to fea in 
the farft boat he could feize on the fhore, when the 
Hirft land he made was Johanna, where he took 
refige. Here meeting with an hofpitable recep- 
tic n, he remained fome years in obfcurity, until 
an Arab tranky being driven in there by ftrefs of 
weather, he made himfe! known to his country- 
men, fous wisom he procured all the relief the place 
afforded. 

In the mean tin e he had fo perfectly acquain® :d 
himfelf with the s:angrage and man' ers z4 the 
inhabitants, and v'as io captivated wit! ne fertility 
and pleafantnefs ci the country, tac ae aot only re- 
linquifhed every trought of returning to his own, 
but laid a icheme to obtain for hi.ntelf the fove- 
reionty of tkis, in which he was trreatly coun- 

tenanced 
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tenanced and affified by the Arabs his countrymen, 
who came into his views, for the advantage they. 
expected to reap from his fuccefs. 

FIE proceeded not on a plan of violence, but of 
inanuation, in making himfelf neceffary to the 
n tives, whom he inftrudéfed in the ufe of arms be- 
fois unknown to them, efpecially the zagay or 
lance, which thofe of any confideration among 
them, now handle with dexterity. This then, 
with other methods of war which he taught them, 
entirely new to thefe fimple favages, proving of 
fingular fervice to them, again{t the inhabitants 
of the neighboring iflands, efpecially of Mohila, 
with whom thty had conftant bickerings, fome- 
times invading, and formetimes invaded, acquired 
him fuch- a confideration and authcrity, that he 
foon availed Nimfelf thereof, and procured him- 
felf to be etected their chief or king, and invetted 
with a defpotic power. Yet this was not.obtained 
but by degrees, and by great art: themfelves too 
being dıy ied amreong One another. As foup, how- 
ever, as he had carried his point, he miade them 
‘repent of their creduiity and confidence. For not 
only ftrengtrening himfelf by calling in fome af 
his countrymen with their families, but choofing; for 
his guards the moit bold and determined of the 
natives, he was prezently in a condition to eta- 
blifh an arbitrary government. Such as endea- 
vored to oppofe him inehis pretenfions and inno- 
vations, he forced from their familicS, and fold 
For flaves to the Arabs; who, on this alteration, 
er creafed their refott there for trade, which they 
{till ntinue. In fhort, he fucceeded fo entirely, 
as to overg Nne all oppofition, and to bequeath the 
peaceable invClergnty to his for > who was about 
forty three years of age, when this his father died, 
and who had ano farther trouble or conteftation 
with his fubjeéts, cumtil he alfo dying, a few years 

Vor. i. C agos 
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aco, left two fons, of whom the eldeft is at pre- 


fent the governing chief. 
Waen a. fhip arrives, it is necefilary to obtain 


his licence for dealing with the natives 5 efpeciallv 





for the greater articles of refrefhments, fuch s 


goats and oxen, as well as for wooding, waters, £> 





and landing the men: the permiffion for whi ^ is 
however purchafed at a very reafonable expences 
of a few prefents of fome yards of.{icarlet clotna, a 
lictle gun-powder, a few mufkets, or other Bu- 
ropean commodities. 

As the foil is of itfelf fo naturally fertile, to pro- 
duce every thing they covet for food, fo their con- 
{ftirutional indolence keeps them fafisfied, without 
any attempts at improvement, by tillage or culti- 
vation. Ihe Arabs, who have alfo extended their 
controul io the neighboring iflands, which are in 
fome fort of fubjection to them, find ir worth their 
while to come to Johanna in their trankys, which 
are a kind of uncouth veels, of feventy t a hun- 
dred tans, and carry back, ladings: =>”. ~-oconuts, 
“with fome cowries, a kind of fhells, which are an 
article of trade; and perhaps a few flaves. It is 
from them that the Johanna-men have lately 
fearot the utility of money, in purchafes from 
them, of coarfe piece-goods, and other India com- 
1nq@ dlities. 

TrHrere are doubtlefs too, among the great va- 
riety of plants the earth ields here in a wanton 
profufion fome valuable fimples, of which the 
power and falutary virtues remain unknown for 
want of a fufficient botanical enquiry; which I ona 
induced te mention from one of the natives liere 
havise@ made himfelf very ufeful, by t te litle {kill 
and knowledge he has acquirec ‘** [.em, purely 
by dint of his own natural genius. without any 
afiftance of education. This mati, now much 
advanced in years, and known 4 y the nick-name 

of 
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of Purfer-jack, fpeatie Exnglifh fluently, and is 


readily ferviceable in all intercourfe with the na- 
tives: but what he is chiefy confidered for among 
the is this, his uncommon knowledge of medi- 
cina] plants, by which he has done furprizing 
cures‘! and what is more, without fee or reward. 

Tue fecond day after our arrival, having an in- 
ciinatia1i to go up into the country with anctner 
Einglifh gentleman, a paffznger in the Benjamin, 
captain Mieard, I applied to this man ror a guide, 
who accordingly procured us two ftout fellows, that 
underftood a little broken E’englifth, as indeed ma- 
ny of them do, who have any dealings with the 
fhippinge. 

As we fet out pretty early in the morning, we 
made afhift to penetrate about five miles into the 
country before the fun began to be any ways trouble- 
fome; and this was no fmail ftretch, confiderings 
the mountainous way we had to go. We had fow- 
ling-pieces with us, and the view of e rellent 
fport in fhooting, could we have reached the places 
where we might perceive the game lay: but we 
could not coi:quer the afcent of the hills, though 
we endeavoured to fcramble up them on our hands 
and knees. We were therefore obliged to reft fa 
tished with what {mall birds prefented themfelves 
in the vallies and_hills that were paffable. We 
made our breakfaft on pine apples, and the milk 
of cocoa nuts, which ferved to quench our thirft- 
A bout noon, coming to a beautiful piece ot water, 
we feated ourfelves in the fhade by the banks of it, 
to mdke a fecond meal, as well as to enjoy the 
tinkling of feveral little fprings, and natural caí- 
cades, that ll from the rocks, and according to 
their dittance icemed to found a gradation of 


notes, fo as to ferm a kind of agreeable foothing 
water mulic. 
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Taer orange and lime-trees which ftood in great 
numbers about that fpot or ground, bending un- 
der the weight of their fruit, diffufed a moft fra- 
grant odor. There were alfo pine-apples we ith 
grew wild, of eleven and thirteen inches cir um- 
ference, of a much richer favor, than thof Iaf- 
terwards met with in India. Our guides tom made 
us diftinguifh a number of goyava, and elpecial!. 
plumb-trees, the fize of whofe fruit is about that 
of a damatfcene, and leaves a pleafing relifh on the 
palate for fofne minutes after itis eaten. All thefe 
crowing promifcuoufly, and without the leaft ar- 
rangement creorder, combined with the falls of 
water, and the ftupendous height of the furround- 
ing hills, covered with trees and verdure, and in 
their various breaks and projections, exhibiting the 
boldeft ftrokes of naturo, altogtther compofed 
what might, without exaggeration, be called a 
terreftrial paradife, .campared to which the finest 
gardens in Europe, with their ftatues artificial 
calcad2s, compartments, and all the Fefinements 
of human invention, would appear poor indeed t 
here it was impoffible for arı to add any thing, but 
what would rather fpoil than adorn the fcenery. 

Ix was not then without regret that we quitted 
fo charming a fpot, after having feafted our eyes 
vath the beauties of ie ; to which it may be men- 
tioned as no inconfiderable addition, that there was 
no fear of wild beaits, or of venomous creatures 
mixed with our pleafure, the ifland being fo hap- 
py as to produce none. “We returned to our ten 
well paid for the flight fatigue we had underapne 
in this little excurffon 

Tue king refides for the maft par., about nine 
miles, according to their compucauon, up in the 
country, feldom coming down to what they call 
their lower town, on tke fea fide, but when the 

European 
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European fhips are lying there, and is then ac- 
companied by a nuimerous retinue. 

fr=xEN he comes on board our veffels, which 
he r rely miffes, he always expreffer a great defire 
of Knowing the name of every thing that is new 
to hira and as he has a tolerable finattering of 
che E iplifh tongue, is very inquifitive concerning 
our a in Europe, and is eipecially well pleafed 
with the civility of our captains, who regale him 
with European fare, and who generally falute him 
with five guns, on his paying them a vifit, and 
the like number at his departure. This laít is a 
ceremony he would not willingly difpenfe with ; 
becaufe this mark of refpecét gives him an air of 
importance among his fubjects. 

Hits attendants, who do not altogether ftand fo 
much upon ceremony, as their fovereign, havea 
forward way of begging any. thing they fancy, 
and put on an air of diffatisfaction, if they are 
refufed. 

Tuey begin, as I before obferved, to be better 
acquainted with the value of gold and filver, and 
are not altogether fo fond of baubles as they uled 
to be: for if we want to purchafe cattle, fowls, >r 
cowries, they defire to be paid either in IpeCk; 
fire-arms, or gun-powder. They have likewle 
fallen upon a method of folliciting thofe who come 
there, particularly all paffengers, to contribute a 
Jollar or two, towards improving their navigation, 
wn ch they carry on with the African continent, 
and _~ way of perfuafive example, produce feveral 
lifts of ».-fons who have fubfcribed to that pur- 
pofe ; fo tha. thev fometimes collect thitty or forty 
dollars a ‘fhip, from thofe who touch there: and 
when the captains leave the place, they generally 
make it a point for them to fign, and leave with 
them a certificate of good ufage. 

3 THE 
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TŁ huts of the lower fort of people, are built 
fomething after the nature of our barns: the fides 
are a fort of reeds tied together, and plai ed 
over with a mixture of clay and cow-dung ; the 
roofs thatched with a kind of matting ofc onut 
leaves. Hye is eftecmed a man of rank wh as a 
houfe of ftene and mul. 

Trev fubfiit chicily on vegetables and milk, 
which they have here in great plenty and perfec- 
ticn. Inittead of oil and vinegar to their fallads, 
that are of the lettrice kind, they ufe a kind of li- 
quid, fomewhat like our treacle ; being a prepa- 
ration of the juice, yielded on incifion from the 
coconut-tree, before it is thickened into the con- 
Giitence of ITagree, which is a kind of coarfe fugar 
they make from it. 

Fuose of quality are to be diftinguifhed by the 
nails of their fingers and toes, which they fuffer to 
grow to an immoderate length ; being tinged with 
the a!henna, a yellowifh red, furnifhed them by a 
certain fhrub that grows in the marfhy places of the 
iland; a practice ufed all over Arabia, and in 
moft places of the Turkifh dominions. ‘They 
uf:aily carry large knives, or poniards, ftuck ina 
12mh they wear round their waifts; fome of which 
Fave filver or agate handles; but commonly 
wroueht wooden anes. “TT yare moft of them 
tall of ftature, ftrong, and well proportioned 5 
have I--z black hair, piercing eyes, lips fome- 
what inclining to be thick, and are in general 
a color betw cen Olive and black. T heir wo aen 
are rather more clumfily made. 

Tue common people have no cloa ning but a 
piece of coarfe wrapper, which ~es round their 
Joins, and often barely covers their fexual parts 5 
with a fkull cap, of any fort of tuff. Thecfe of 
a fuperior rank have a kind cf wide-fleeved fhirt, 
Which hangs down over a pair of long drawers, 
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and a waiftcoat made thick or light. according to 
she feafon : but few wear turbands, unlefs*fuch as 
re of great diftinction. 

THE women are more curious in their apparel, 
wearing a thart jacket and petticoat, with a kind 
ofyloofe gown, and a veil to cover their faces. 
Thei arms and wrifls they ufually adorn with a 
number of bracelets, made of glafs, iron, Copper, 
pewter, and filver, according to their refpective 
ranks.or circumftances. The fmail of their legs, 
their fingers and toes, are likewife decked with 
chains and rings. Their ears are ftuck full of 
mock jewels, and ornaments of metal, infomuch 
that the lobes of them «fpecially are greatly dilated 
and weighed down, which they are from their 
infancy taught to confider as a beauty. 

Trev fufter their children from their birth, 
males and females,. to go ftark naked, until from 
five to feven or eight years old: a enftom they 
have in common with the Orientals, who are not 
fo much governed in it by the heat of the climate, 
or necefflity, as by phyfical reafons. They imagine 
that infants are conftitutionally more apt to be 
hurt by heat than cold; and that the free acc2{s of 
the air to all parts of their bodies, is even jiutri- 
ous, and more favorable to their principles of 

rowth, than if tilcY were fweltered up with {wath- 
ing clouts; which, they think, rob them of a har- 
dinef conducive to their health; and, in cafe of 
any difpofition to deformity, obftruct the free 
.-urfe of nature, always working for the beft, and 
tenar = to clear itfelf of any imperfections. That 
alfo, by. this method, thofe little creatures are pre- 
ferved from the irkfome galling and chafing of 
cloaths, fo often breeding their complaints and 
cryings ; which, if not earefully attended to, termi- 
mate through their ftraining into ruptures, and 


at leaft require abforbent powders to imbibe the 
4. acrid 
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acrid fweat, to which they are then fubjećt. How 
far they may be in the right, I do not prefume to 
determine, againft the European cuftom, probabl 
too prevalent and eftablifhed to admit of a change 5 
yet this is certain, that it is rare to fee, I w ial 
not only fay, a deformed perfon, among them, 
but even cne who is not admirably proportie ned 
and I have reafon to think rupturtés almot¢ un- 
known to them, which are focommonin Europe: 
fome ofthem are, it is true, when young troubled 
with the navel-rupture; but this they foon re- 
cover, and is without bad confequences. 

Tutir language is a corrupt Arabic, mixed 
with the Zanguebar-tongue of the oppofite part of 
the continent, from whence it is probable the 
Comro iflands were originally peopled. But the 
whiter fort of them, who are generally of the beft 
rank, or at leaft the moft efteemed among them, 
partly derive their color from the Arab mixture, 
and part! from their comrr-unication with the 
Europe ins,-which was formerly much more com- 
mon than at prefent. T hey have adopted the 
jealoufy o the Arabs, together with their manners 
and reltizion ; though theirs is as yet no more than 
agros Mahometi{fm, adulterated with the remains 
of their antient fuperftition, efpecially among the 
lower fort. 

I ccutp not learn that the Portugueze, or any 
of the Romifk. priefts, had ever made any great 
efforts to introduce the Chriftian religion 5, pro- 
bably from a ferfe that there was little or no ma 
ney ftirring here, which is ufually their prinrum 
mobile: however, they affect religion for their 
pretext, as they are very indifferent about being 
paftors to fheep that have not a golden fleece 5 
and, to fay the truth, they generally take f{pecial 
carc, wherever they go, in quality of mefiengers 
or the glad tidings of the gofpe], to be, Jike other 

mercenary 
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mercenary mefieggers, well paid for their trouble s 
as will be more amply fhewn, in the account I re- 
ferve to give in its place of that fort of chriftianitys; 
they make fuch a bcaft of having propagated in 
India, witli fo little foundation for any plea of 
meric in it. 

Tr EIR manners ftill retain a great deal of the 
fimplicity of uncultivated nature. The mildnefs 
of the climate renders them indolent, and prone to 
venery. They often make ufe of the liberty grant- 
ed them by their law of divorcing their wives, up- 
on flight pretexts, forthe fake of-novelty ; though 
they have generally two or three of them, and are 
confined to no number of concubines they can 
maintain. “They are forward enough to beg any 
thing they like, but not thievifhly inclined. T hey 
treat the Exnglifh in particulai, very cordially and 
fraternally ; not purely from a prineiple of intereft 
and convenience, which however has doubtlefs 
fome influence; but alfo of gratitude, fcr the ef- 
fectual affiftance they formerly received from them 
in their wars with the Mohilians. Being inoreover 
affured, by a frequent intercourfe, that they hawe 
no defign of invading their country, or lilerty, 
of which they retain a {trong jealoufy againft other 
European nations, and of the Portugueze efpeci- 
ally > to whofe uíLi pations of the fea coaft on the 
continent they are no {ftrangers; again{ft which 
they chiefly, and with great reafon, rely on the 
inacceffibility of their mountains, of which nature 
I as formed for them an impenetrable barrier, and 
defence of the interior country. 

ALL their woods, as I have before obferved, 
are clear of any wild beafts of prey ; nor are they 
infefted with any venomous animals. “T hey have 
a great number of momkies of different kinds and 
fizes; and a beaft about the bignefs of a com- 
mon one, with a head greatly refembling rr of 

a fox, 
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a fox, with a lively piercing eye Its coat is of a 
woolly kind, moft commonly of a moufe-color 5 
and its tail, of about three feeit in length, is varie 
gated with circles of black, within an inch of one 
another, from the fetting-on tothe p. “Phe na- 
tives.call it a Mloocawk, and when taken yonng it 
foon grows very tame. d hey alfo abound with 
fguirrels, which are generally large and fhy but 
neither well-fhaped nor agreeably colored. Their 
oxen, of which they have great numpers, are ofa 
middling fizess and, like thofe in the Ealt Indies, 
are remarkable for their difference from ours, in 
having a large filefhy excrefcence between their 
meck and back, which are called the hump, and 
when kept in pickle for fome time, are generally 
preferred either to tongue, or udder, tafting like 
firm marrow : nothing too can be imagined {weeter 
than their flefu. What fowls.we purchafed were 
alfo extremely godd and fat: however, while we 
remained there, I had no opportunity of tafting 
their game, of which they. are {faig to have great 
and exccilent variety: but the natives are bad 
fportimen, either with net or gun. 

Tie fea alfo furnifhes them with fifh of diffe- 
rent forts, and in great abundance, which they are 
very-expert at catching. T hey,haye one particu- 
far fpecies, which is cailed the payrot-fifh, beauti--. 
fied with the livelieft colors that can be imagined 3; 
is about three foot and a half in length, thick in 
proportion, and reckoned delicious eating. They 
have alfo fome flat Afh, that a good deal refemh} 
the turbot; likewife thornbacks, mullets, and leve- 
ral other forts, of which I could not learn the names. 

BESIDES many fruits they have in common with 
the Indies, which it would be tirefome, and out of 
place to enumerate, there rs One remarkable fort 
of {weet oranges, of a fmall fize, not exceeding 
that of a common plumb or apricots but replete 
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with a juice, aar more delicioufly flavored than the 
larger fort, fuch as are generally importedin Eng- 
land from Portugal, under the name of China- 
oranges. Doubtlefs too, thesr being gathered ripe, 
and fret. from rhe tree, is an advantage to their 
tafe; andihey may fafely be eat in great numbers. 

Jeon the whole then, it is mot eafy to conceive 
a place more perfectly fuited for refrefhment, after 
a tedious paflage at fea, than the ifland of Jo- 
hanna; there lying no objection to it, that I could 
learn, except the want of proper lodgment afhore, 
which might be eafily provided for; and its dif- 
tance, which would be more convenient, if it was 
fo much beyond midway from England, that it 
makes the interval from land to land, rather too 
long for the prefervation of health, efpecialiy a- 
mone the common-failors, not fo preventively 
provided with necefiaries againft the ravages of the 
fcurvy, as the officers and pafiengers. To fay the 
truth, confidering how precrous the lires of men 
ought to be held, the -precautions in their favor, 
great as they are already, on board the Europe 
fhips, are not fo fufficient, but they might reecive 
fome beneficial addition, in which both humanity, 
and the fafety of the voyage itfelf, might find an 
account. 

SATURDAY, the 4th of Auguft, early in the 
morning, we unmoored the fhip*; and on receiv- 
ing nineteen head of cartle on board, _hoifted 
in the long-boat: in the afternoon weighed an- 
chor, with a light breeze from off the fhore, and 
mate the beft of our route for our next poft of de- 
{tinatigon, Bombay; where, without any material 
occurrence in the pafflage, we arrived on “‘uefday 
the 28th of the fame month, and came toan an- 
chor in the road, faluting the fort, as cuftomary, 
with nine guns, which was teturned with the dif— 


ference of two lefs in number. 
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B O O K II. 
Of BoMBaAaY. 


G B A F. I. 


LLutbor waits on the governor. Situation and lati- 
tude of tbe ifland. Advice for preferving health. 
Former unhealthinefs of the ifland, and tts prefent 
anelioration in that point accounted for. Difiem- 
pers. Seafons. 


RRIVING at Bombay, I went afhore in 
the evening, about fix o’cloek, where, with 
the other gentlemen entertained in the fame fer- 
vice, we waited on Mr. Wake, then governor, 
with our reipects ; who received us with great af- 
fability and politenefs, inviting us to fupper with 
him ; and in the interval, we retired to find out 
fuch gentlemen, belonging to the place, for whom 
we had letters. 

Ir was my good fortune to be recommended, 
by a director in L:ondon, toa gentleman who was 
nephew to the governor, and at that time refided 
in the factory. Hie faved me the trouble of en- 
quiring after him, by fending a fervart to bring 
me to his apaifments and who afterwards, tn ho- 
nor of my recommendation, did me all the good 
offices, fo welcome and fo necefiary to ftrangers, 
efpecially on their firít arrival in a place new to 
them, and where they muft confequently want ad- 
vice and directions. È mention this, not only by 
way of gratitude, but as a juft caution for all who 
may 
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may be in the fame cafe, of going, abroad to fuch 
places to set provided with effectual recommenda- 
tions ; for it too often happens, that many reft fa- 
tishied with either mproper ones, or with fuch, as 
being mere matte of form, are treated fo by thofe 
to whom they ar addfefied. 

I was then ff na put into a regular way of life, 
and had no other pnconveniencies or complaints, 
but what cne is ufually expofed to, in the change 
of a native climate for a foreign one. And here, 
though this place is pretty well Known by a num- 
ber of defcriptions of its origin, fituation, climate, 
&c. it might be deemed an imperfection in my 
plan, were7I not to mention, at leat fummarily, 
thofe particulars: as the reference to other books 
or acceunts, would break the connection and or- 
der, required for the readers ideas, which muit be 
the cleare: for the whole being prefented to him 
at one view. 

BomsBpay is an ifland, in the latitude of eigh- 
teen degrees, forty-one minutes of north latitude, 
near the coaft of eekan, the high mountains of 
which are full in view, at a trifling diftance; and 
is fo fituate, as, together.with the winding of a- 
ther iflands along that continent, to form one of 
the mcit commodious bays perhaps in the worlds; 
from which diftinétion it received the denomina- 
tion of Bombay, by corruption from the Portu- 
ouefe huon-bahia, though now utually written by 
them Bombaim. Certain it is, that the harbor is 
{fpacious enough to contain any number of fhips ; 
has excellegr nehoring;ground ; and by its circu- 
lar peGiti n, can afford them a land locked fhelter 
agwainfc anv winds, to which the mouth of it is ex- 
pofed. It rs alfo admirably Gtuated for a center of 
dominion and commerce, with refpect to the Ma- 
labar coaft, the Gulf of Perfia, the Red-Sea, and 


the whole trade of that fide of the great Indian 
Peniniula, 
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Peninfula, and northern parts adjoining to it: to 
the government of which prefidency they are vey 
properly fubordinated. 

CONSIDERING too that this ifland is fituated 
within the tropics, the climate o it is far from in- 
tolerable on account of its heat, i any time of the 
year; though never fufceptible uf any degree of 
cold beyond what muft be ra hcr agreeable to an 
European conttitution. In the very hatteft jecafon, 
which immediately precedes the periodical return 
of the rains, the refrefhment of the alternate land 
and fea-breezes is hardly ever wanting, the calms 
being generally of avery fhort duration ; fo that 
perhaps, inthe year, there may bea few days of 
an extraordinary fultry heat, and even thole may 
be made fupportable, by avoiding any violtnt ex- 
ercife, by keeping efpecially out of tae malignant 
unmitigated glare and action of the fun, and by a 
light unoppreffive dyet. Great caie Loo fhould be 
taken of not expofing one felt to the dangerous ef- 
feét of the night-dews, and of rhe too quick tran- 
fiti6n from a ftate of open pore , their perfpi- 
ration being fhut up; which is io often the cale of 
thofe, who, from an impatience of heat, venture 
to fleep from under cover, in the raw air of the 
night, pleafantly indeed, but pernicioufly cooled 
by the abfence ofthe fun: a circumitance yet more 
fatal, to fuch as have befides been heated by any 
intemperance in eating and drinking. 

Bomsay, in fact, had long borne an infamous 
character for unil thiulinefs. [It was.commonly 
called the burying ground or the Englifh; but 
this was only until an experience, bought at the 
expence of a number of lives, had rendered the 
caufes of fuch a mortality more known, and con- 
fequently more guarded againft. Among others, 
the principal ones doubtlefs were: 
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Fırsr, the narure of the climate, and the pre- 
cautions and management required by it, not being 
fo fufficientlhy known, as they now are; if that 
knowledge was but p evalent enough, with many, 
for them to facrifice their pleafures of intemperance, 
or the momentary relief from a prefent irkfome- 
nefs of heat, to the prefervation of their healths. 

FORMERLY too, tire obtained a practice ef- 
teemed very pernicious to the health of the inha- 
bitants, empioying, a manure for the coconut-trees, 
that grow in abundance on the ifland, confifting of 
the imallfry of fifh,and called by the country-name 
Buckfhaw ; which was undoubtedlv of great fer- 
vice, both to augment, and meliorate their pro- 
duce: but through its quantity being fuperficially 
laid in trenches round the root, and confequently 
the eafier to Re exhaled, diffufed, as it putrified, 
a very unwholfome vapor. There are fome, how- 
ever, who deny=—this, and infift on the ill confíe- 
quences of this manure tv be purely imaginary, or 
at leaft greatly exaggerated; giving for reafon, 
that the inhabitan rhemfelves were never fenfible 
of any noxious gualit, in that methods; and that 
if the ifland is now lefs unhealthy, the change muft 
be fought for in other caufes But all are agreed, 
that the habitations. in the woods, or coconute 
groves, are unwholefome, from the air wanting a 
free current through thems; and from the trees 
themfelves, diffufing a kind of vaporous moifture, 
unfavorable to the lungs, a complaint common to 
all clofe-wooded countries 

THere has alfo beon another reafon affigned, 
for the iland having: grown healthier, from the 
lefilening of he waters, by a breach of the fea be- 
ing banked off; which however does not feem to 
mea fatisfactory one. There is ftill fubfitting a 
great body of falt water on the infide of the breach, 
the communication of which with the fea, o 
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lefs free than before the breach was built, muft 
be in proportion more apt tò ftagnare, and breed 
noxious vapors; do that this alteration by the 
breach cannot enter for muc , if any thing, into 
the propofed folution, which may perhaps be bet- 
ter reduced into the before-m ntioned one of the 
different diet, and manner o Iwing of the Euro- 
peans: not however wirhqic taking into account, 
the place being provided with mere fkilful phy- 
ficians than formerly, when there was lefs nice- 
nefs in the choice of them. Surgeons, and {fur- 
geons-mates of fhips, and thofe none of the ex- 
perteft, ufed to be admitted almoft without any, 
or but a fuperficial examination: though in fo ten- 
der a point, as that of the life of fubjects, always 
precious, and furely more fo, where they are fo 
difficult to recruit. The fame negligence was alfo 
obferved with refpeét to the gallies, and other 
armed vefiels of the com,7ny in thofe parts: an& 
to fay the truth, the pay was too flender to invite 
into fuch fervice any capable perfons. Hiere I can- 
not omit inferting, though d -reffively, one 1n- 
{tance of a wanton difregard eo that material point, 
of the truth of which I have been credibly affured. 
Mr. Phipps, one of the former governors, on exa- 
mining the marire ctabl'tIhment of Bombay, 
wherein he propofed making retrenchments, by 
way of currying favor with his mafters at home, 
which is often done, by the falfeft, and moft ruin- 
ous ceconomy, obferved the furgeons pay, rated 
at 42 rupees rer montt, which, at the ufual way 
of reckoning of a rupee tor hali a-crown, was juft 
five guineas. ‘* What, fays he, there muft be 
<< fome miftake, the figures are tran pofed, it muft 
< be 24 inftead of 42 :’? and forthe fake of this, 
in every fenfe a barbarous joke, he, with a dafh 
of his pen, curtailed the pay accordingly : but 

furely 
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furely this was rzther cutting into the quick, th 
paring: off excref{cences. 

WHATEVER may bethe reafon, the point fs cer- 
tain, that the climate is no longer fo fatal to the 
E-nelifh inhabitants as it ufed to be, and incom- 
parably more health: than many other of our fet- 
tlements in India. 

Tue moft common difo ders are fevers, to which 
mufcular ftrong men are more fubjecét than thoie 
of laxer fibres ; and bloody fluxes, but the laft make 
much lefs ravage than they ufed todo, where they 
faxed, from the fuperior method of treating them. 
INew-comers too efpecially are liable to fome cuta- 
neous eruptions, fuch as the prickly heat, which 
is rather reckoned beneficial than otherwife ; and 
a forr of tetteis, called ring-worms, from their 
circular form, a outthe fize of a fhilling, which 
however foon fubmit to a gentle phyficking, or 
even to fome flight outuard application. 

THe Barbeers, a violent diforder that generally 
ended in rendering all Phe limbs paralytic ; and the 
mordechin, whic is fit of violent vomiting and 
purging, that often proved fatal, are diftempers 
hardly now known on the iflang 

In flhort, this place, the name of which ufed to 
carry terror with it, ft refpo > its unhealthinets, 
is now no longer to be dreaded on that account, 
provided any common meafure of temperance be 
obferved, without which the tenure o health, in 
any climate, muft be haz rdous 

THe feafons however c2a at mu.. be divided in- 
to three 5; the cog!, hor, and rainy! or indeed pro- 
perly enough into the dry wreather, wRich lafts 
eight months in the year ; and into the wet, which 
continues about four months raining, but with 
fhort intermiffions. The fetting in of the rains, 
is commonly ufhered in by a violent thunder-ftorm, 


generally called tire Ilephanta, a name which 
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it probably receives in the Afiati: {tyle, from the 
comparifon of its force to that of the elephant. 
Yet this is a pleafing prelude to the refrefhment 
that follows, from the rains moderating that ex- 
cefiive heat, which is then’at its height, and na- 
turally brings on, with the f n that raifes the va- 
pors, the relief from its inter fe ardor. They be- 
gin about the 28th of flay, and break iş, about 
the beginning of September, after which tnere is 
never any, unleis, and that but rarely, a flrore 
tranizent fhower. This rainy featon, though ex- 
tremely hot, in any dry intervals, when the tun 
fhines out tor a few hours, is counted the plea- 
fante{t : yet the end of it, and fome days after, 
are not reckecned but the ficklieft tine of the whole 
year, from the abundance of exhal tinns torming a 
kind of faint, vaporous bath, from which thofe who 
lodge in apartments the higheft from .he ground 
are proportrionably lefs in C-nger, the atmoiphere 
growing gradually clearer upv-ards. 

DwurRING this feafon the councry-trading vefiels 
are laid up, efpecially thofe Feis ging to rhe black- 
merchants, with whom it is a kind of fuperftition 
sotto fend any tc fea, until after a feftival on the 
breaking up of tie reins; the ceremony of which 
confifts chiefly in tf ‘ime, Jy way of oblation, a 
confecrated coconut into the fea, gilt and orna- 
mented. Then and nor till thenthey look on the 
fea as open and navigable until the next returning 
rains. How thic “lem... anniverfary foolery came 
to be eftablifhe., I nev.- could learn from any of 
the natives; it being probably one of their many 
traditional cuftoms, the original of which is lof{tin 
the re:notereis of their antiquity. 
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Of the government of Lomnay : its charter. Of the 
military and marine forces: militia. The piratory 
on that coat : meefures to oppofe it. Mildne/ss 
and tolerancy of the ENGLISH governament. 


HE government of this ifland is entirely 
Englifh, fubordinate to the court of direc- 
tors of the united companies of merchants of Eng- 
land tradine to the Eaft-Indies, who appoint, by 
conimiffion, a prefident, to whom they join a coun- 
cil confiftting or nine perfons ; the whole number of 
which are rarely, or rather never on the fpot, be- 
ing employed as caiefs of the feveral factories fub- 
Ordinate to tht pre 1dency. T| ole of the council as 
are at Bombiy are ppointed to the pofts of the 
create{ttrut, fuch asarccaimtant, warehoufe-Reeper, 
land-paymaftter, rmarine-paymafter, and other of- 
fices for tranfacting the company’s affairs. “They 
are generally fuch as have rifen by degrees from 
the {tation of writers, and take place, unlefs other- 
wife ordered from home, according to the {enio 
rity of the fervice. 

Tue prefident then, 4 dq fue embers of the 
council as are on the fpot, being convened by his 
order, fignified to them by the feeretary, conftitute 
a regular council, in which all matters are decided 
by majority of votes: thougn the ^ve ice of the 
prefident is generally fo @ at, tha. few or no 
points are carried but according to his will, and 
dictates. For-fhould any of the council oppofe 
him, he has it fo much in his power to make their 
fituation uneafy to them, that they muft quit the 
fervice, and repair home, where, umlefs the occa- 
fion of difcontent is very flagrant indeed, they 
rarely meet with much countenance or redrefs, 
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the company thinking it rather more political to 
wink at the faults of a governor, where they are 
{uch as not to be too hurtfi l to their fervice, than 
to expofe their affairs to the hazard of worfe in- 
conveniencies, from the diffienfions of any number 
of abiolutely co-ordinates. sànd to fay the truth, 
this weight a top, though liable from human in- 
Hirmity to be fometimes oppreffive, ferves to keep 
the under parts fteady and fixt in tneir place: be- 
fides, it ts eafier to make one perfon accountablic 
for the admuiniftration of things than a number. 
and fince the prefident is he on whom ne company 
chiefly relies, it feems but reafonable that he fhould 
have the greateít fhare of power. 

As to the matters of a judilial nature, they 
were in the year 13;r7 fettled b ^- royal charter, 
re{pectively ocbtainc 1 for chr thie chief prefi- 
dencies of the company tin Ind :: to w‘t, Bombay ; 
Fort St. George, or Miau.ch&, on the cuaft of Co- 
romande}!; and Caleutta in Bingal. Hiow this 
charter was received or managed in the two laft 
places, I have had no diflinét accounr buta to 
Bonibay am better informed. 

Aw the time thts charter was procured for thefe 
fettlements, it was generally believed to have been 
folliciced by M i: arfifo once a governor of In- 
dia, but at that time a director of the Eaft-India 
company: who, in fact, means it as a temporary 
expedien for preferving: and extending his influ- 
ence over`^ hs -e£ an by this proof of his favor 
at court; though the „ 'aufible pretext alledged was 
the better adminiftrazion of juftice in thofe colonies. 
That fuch however could not be the true intention, 
muit appear clearly from the neglect of all the 
proper and competent means for eftablifhing it, 
e{pecially with reference to Bombay ; and indeed as 
to the cwo others, I never heard thart there was any 
more care taken of them. Tohe charter then ap- 
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pointing the judges »f Oyer and Terminer, the 
mayor’s court, and Mie court of appeals, this laít 
to confift of purely the, prefident and council, was 
only attended with a manufcripe book of initruc- 
tions 3; which, granting, it was framed by the able{t 
lawyers in the kingdom, could be but a very im- 
perfećt guidance to the gentiemeñ nominated to 
the feveral judicial offices neceffary to the execu- 
cion thereof. “Thefe gentlemen being, generally 
ipeaking, fuch as came very young out of their 
country, L ed up entirely in a mercantile way, and 
utrerly unace nted with tke laws of England, 
were in courfe liable to make great miftakes, elpe- 
cially in aafes o gapital importance: and however 
their natural Ored fenfe ang well-meaning might 
make a {hift in g rely con@nercial cafes to decide 
with colereble equity, the y could not but be great- 
ly at a iofsin tholl ot A mrxed nature, “or where 
it was neceflary © pay a regard to the particular 
Jaws of Enegia !d. No perion had beer fent out 
with capaeity @ knowledge enough to put this 
new method of procedure into a proper courfe. 
and to afcertain the limits of thy. feveral jurifeic- 
tions : fo that the charter was le in a manner to 
execute itfelf. But th@: tafufif€omncy of judgement 
was not even the worift of it confequences : for fc- 
veral of the company’s fervants, nam::d efpecially 
to fall the offices of mayor and alder ven of the 
imayor’s court, even thousg'j-z riidićtion was 
fubordinate to the cove of appeals, affumed tə 
themfelves fuch an authority and independence, as 
made the governor ard council jealous of theirs 
being leilened or at leaft checked by it. This 
bred fuch feuds and diffienfions, that feveral of thie 
imembers of the mayor’s court conceiving them- 
jelves aggrieved, quitted the fervice, and repaired 
homie to tne company with their complaints. All 
which might have been in a great meature pre- 
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vented, if proper perions hał been appointed, and 
fent out by the company, tcigive thefe new powers 
their due digeítion and form. Whereas, as it 
was, the want of knowledge, the inexperience and 
aim’ at independence in the appointed members aft 
the feveral courts, rendered this acceffion of au- 
thority a dangerous tool, inthe hands of perfons fo 
difqualified for the exercife of it: fo that itis fcarce 
a doubt, but the charter had been better not ob- 
tained, than no better a provifion have bEen made 
for its adminiftration and maintenance ‘The neg- 
lect of tuch neceffary precauticn are evidently 
fitter to give a fanction to unavoid ble errars, and 
breed diffentions, than to promc e€ a pegular di- 
{tribution of juftice for any difpofition, 
which could only be... ade by * nding out perfons 
competently learned in tòde law, and ve.ted with a 
fufficient authority, wouid noi onl have*been at- 
tended with a great expence, bu mighsr have too 
much interfered with the plan of »oOvernment in- 
ftituted by the company at home, aiid have brose 
that unity of direction, fo necefiary to the due fub- 
wamrami of the r fervants. 

As to the milit iry and marine force, it is confi- 
dered as more im iediately onder the direction of 
the prefident, who is entitled general and com- 
mander in «chief; though nothing material is fup- 
pofed to be ordered concerning either without the 
concurrence t neil. 

WitHy refpect ro the nililitary the common men 
are chiefly tuch as the company fends out in their 
fhips, or deferters fron: the teveral nations fettled in 
India, Dutch, French, and Portuguefe , which laft are 
commonly Known by the name of Reynols (Reegni- 
colz) ; and laftly, Topazzes, moftly black, or of 
a mixed breed from the Portuguefe, to whom, 
and indeed to ati the Roman-catholics in the mili- 
tary fervice, there is not the leaft objection made, 
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or moleftatien given pn account of their religion, 
of which they have tie freef{t exercife imagmable 3; 
nor is the lest expediency of changing it even 
mentioned to them ; whereby they are {fo eafy on 
that head, that they might fately be trufted in any 
war agaiınít thofe of their own religfon, fuch as the 
French, or even againit the Portugucie thenticives. 
At leaít I never heard of any complaint relating 
thereto. 

Taess are formed into~companies under Eng- 
tilh office fo as to compofe the prefidiary force 
©: the ilana -2r:d are befides occafionally draught- 
ed off in detachments or parties fent upon com- 
mand, aither 11 the land-fervice, or in re-inforce- 
ment of the í Yordinate fetdaements, or on board 








the armed wefiel which onftitute the companies 
marine in criofe } irts. 
In the milf tary alfo be includedsmany re- 


gularly formed rompanies of the natives. . T hefe 
foldiers are calied fepoys, who have their proper 
Olcers with ehe titles in the country-language, all 
however under the orders of the Englifh. T hey 
ufe mufkets, at which they ars indifferenrly 
pert ; but they are chiefly arm@gd in the country- 
manner, with fword and targt., and wear the In- 
dian drefs, the turbant, cabay or veft, and long 
drawers. Their pay is but fmall, comparatively to 
the Europeans, and yet they are om many occa- 
fions very ferviceable from: tRC əv ement to the 
climate, and diet of the counu. y'; and are rarely 
known to mifbehave or giwe way, if they are well- 
led, and encouraged by the example or the Eu- 
ropeans, with whom they are joined. Generally 
{peaking too they are very faithful to the matters 
who pay them, or to ufe the expreflion familiar to 
the natives, to thofe whofe falt they eat. 

THERE is alfo on the ifland kept up a forte of 


militia, compofed of the land-tillers, and banda- 
4. rees 
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yees, whofe living deperds c niefly on the cultiva- 
tion of the coconut-trees 3; w.to, though not regu- 
larly difciplined, would be, of good fervice, elpe- 
cially in any laberious part cf military duty, and 
would affift in the defence of the ifland, again/t 
any foreign invafion, for the fake of their families 
there fettled and from attachment to the Enegliff 
government, the mildnefs and jullice of which is the 
more fenGble to them from the compariion obvi- 
ous to make of it, to the oppreifion of the neigh 
boring governments. 

Besipves the necefflary charge @ prefidiary 
force, for the defence of the iland the con;pany 
has been obliged for a number of y.:ars ta keep up 
a military marine, for =he pretecti .. OF trade upon 
the coaft, the whole lei th cf w’ ch ha for time 
immemorial, been inteite4 with irates, nd bears, 
iome refemblance to that part of the African coaft, 
which has fo long been infamce s for this prac- 
tice. Certain it is, that but fer the conftant check 
they were kept in by the Engliff naval force 11 
thofe parts, thofe feas would have {warmed with 
Pu arxa. weffels, end no trading one, untufficiently 
armed, could hav= efcaped them. 

Tere coaft toth northward of Bombay and Su- 
rat, was chiefly the harbor of a neft of pirates, 
called Sanganians, who ieldom extended their 
cruize far beyond the latjtude of their ports, and 
were efpeciall bis ome to the trading veficls 
bound in or over gf the Gilf of Perfia: but they 
rarely attacked any Ship of ftrength s their cruizers 
being of no fize, nor carrying any arytiliery equal to 
fuch an attempt, Their object tan was chiefly 
plunder, without making flaves of thofe they found 
on captured veffels ; a rule which however they 
formetimes broke thorough, where there was any 


confiderable ranfom to be hoped. 
On 
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On the oppofite coaft, which forms the end of 
the Perfian Gulf, wete feated the Mufkat-Arabs, 
whofe firft putting forth fhips for cruizingy was 
purely out of revenge againit the Portuguefe, 
whom they endeavored to harrafs by all means, 
and even proceeded fo far, as to make defcents on 
Their fettlements bordering upon Surat, where they 
committed all fort of devattations. But having 
once gota relifh of pillaging fuch enemies at fea, 
thew beg n to extend their attacks indiicriminately 
on othern tions, and among them on the Englifh, 
iram wham s-zwever, after receiving various de- 
feats, they wese induced to abftain in future, and 
little by little t.“kinge a commercial bent, they have 














much remi of that pi atical turn, and keep 
vefiels of {mrce r her upa, che defenfive, than for 
any othe p rpoi. and>therewith held the power 


of the Famous Shan-iWadir in defiance, who had 
the reduction oi them much at heart. 

ForRMERLUW roo the Malabar coaft, which though 
rc gives 1.8 name tothe fea-fhore as high as Surat, 
properly begins at Mount-Dilly, was alfo noted 
for the pirates that it bred, who greatly @ifliioed 
the navigation of the Indian teas. T hefe were 
long ago quieted by the Portuguefe armaments; 
and fince, having been not only overpowered by 
the Englifh, but difcountenanced by the country- 
governments, who ufed to give them harbor and 
protection, are now dawindied te ething. 

To the northward of Goa, there were feve- 
ral petty chiefs, who carried on this piratical 
courfe; but at length came to an amicable corre- 
{pondence with the Englifh, from their dread and 
jealoufy of the fuperior and growing power of An- 
gria, their common enemy, though from different 
reafons. 

Ir was then principally on account of Angria, 
whofe dominions ftretched from the mouth of 

Bombay. 
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Bombay harbor, down a gre r length of coatil wiri- 
out a material interruption, hat the coimpany was, 
In its own defence, obliged to keep on foot a very 
expenGive maririme force. This force confifted 
chiefly ot gallies built here in England, on the 
moft beautitul models that can be imagined, Carry 

ing about eighteen or twenty guns, and provide 4 
with oars, which were of fpecial fervice in a calm 

They had alfo a few grabs, being veffels of nivoa 
the fame burthen, but builtin the country, en the 
model of Angria’s grabs, with prows, whichi em 
beft calculated for carrying ch vuns F pe 
ícheme of thofe people’s gunnery being chi¢fly to 
get into the wake of thetr enemy and rake him 
tore-and-afe; a king fF quarter-m Mir conducting 
the weffiel till he bring, the matt of hı chace into 
one, atthe inftant of wich he ives -h word for 
firing, ard commonly 3222» n€ gre celt execution 
in the rigging, after which «he have the eafier 
grrarket ot the vefiel thus difablc I. Orherwife, 
they are too flightly built to lay alora 2 Of al} 

Ship of the leaft weight of metal. ‘Their great 
R-t- kes on thofe prow-guns, which they ma- 
mage to fpecial adwantage in a calm, having arm- 
ed boats to row them a-ftern of the vefiel they 
attack, and which for want of wind cannot avoid 
them. Of thefe armed boats called Gallevats, the 
company maintains alfo a competent number, for 
the tervice of their marine, being not only of ufe 
to oppofe them co the egemy, but for purfuit, or 
expeditions in fnoal-wacer. For further {trength- 
ening too of the naval- force in thofe parts, the 
company oceafionally ftations at Pombay iome 
larger built fhips from Europes; which, for their 
fuperior weight of metal, and greater difficulty 
of boarding, efpectaily in deep water, with any 
thing of a commanding gale, have nothing to fear 


from 
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from thofe iiight vei zls, though, in a calm, they 
might gall and plagae them fufficiently. 

ALL thefe vefiels that formed the military ma- 
rine of Bombay were chiefly manned with Enghifh, 
er with European dceferters from other nations; 
and according to the exigency reinforced with de- 
rachments of foldiers from the lanad- forces, to ferve 
in the nature of marines. Thefe veffels were 
eo guard the navigation of thofe feas, and convoy 
the ¢14de employed on collateral fervices , fuch as 
p’ orectin, the intereit of the company, or vindi- 
conting ips he > where requifite within the bounds 
of chat prefi ency’s department 5; as in the Red 
Sea, Golf of erfia, the Bar af Surat, &c. 

But wh er care could be taken of employing 
thefe crui ers t  fafety d advantage, it could 
fearce happen o! erwife but that Angria, always 
alert, and w o kr: tev well the inferidrity of his 
ftrength, toat ck them without great odde on his 
fide, fhould how and then oOver-match them fo 
with numeée.s as to get the better; but as more 
will be faid of him hereafter, I fhall drop him here 
‘Dowarps defraying the charges of this eamailne, 
the company required of all the trading veffels, 
thofe of the other European nations excepted, 
to take the paffes of the Bombay-government, 
for which they paid fo fmall a confideration, that 
4 never heard the leaft murmuring; the mer- 
chants being duly fenfible not only of the benefit 
their trade received from the Englifh proteétion, 
burt that this contribution was far fhort of the coft 
of it. 

NotrHinG however has more contributed to the 
population of this iland, than the mildnefs of the 
government andthe toleration of allreligions; there 
not being fufferec the leaft violence or injury to be 
Offered, either to the natives or Europeans on thart 
account. The Roman-catholic churches, the 

Moorifh 
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Moorith mofchs, the Gentoo pagodas, the worfhip 
of the Parfees, are all equal.y unmolefted and to- 
lerated. They have the free exercife of all their 
rites and religious ceremonies, without either the 
Einelifh interfering, or their clafhing with one an- 
other. This toleration allo makes a contraft very 
favorable for our nation, to the rigors of the ir‘ 
guifition, which take place in the neighboring, 
territories of the Portuguefe, whofe having rende:- 
ed themfelves odious on that account, was not one 
of the leaft reafons that facilitated their b ingdriven 
out of the greateit part of them by f Moarattoys, 
who are all Gentoos. Mr. Bourchicr, the preient 
governor, has grearly exerted himfe f, on the trou- 
bles of the governmen at Surat, 2 2 in the coun- 
tries round about, to ‘raw ace fluen e of their 
inhabitants, merchants, «nd trac {mer t fettle ar 
Bombay, where they cfs: ace „aite another 
treatment and fecurity than uride: their own go- 
vernments- In trth, this gentle. ^an’s condudét 
cannot be too much commended fp: imcefiair 

endeavors at increafing the population, and im- 
prv-itg cr inlarging the trade of the iland; efpe- 
cially for his care of cultivating peace and friend- 
fhip with thofe dangerous and powerful neighbors 
the Morattoes ; who, being now matters of the 
contiguous ifland of Salfett, can at pleafure ittreigh- 
ten the fupplies of the ifland, and interrupt its in- 
fand communicatior. But of them more in its 
place. 
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V1. 


Cc Hm A F IIT. 


Of the ftate of landea property on the land. ENG- 
LISH, how ill ujed by the PorTuGuESE in the cef- 
fion of this tHland. L end-profrietors. PARELL 
the governor’s country-houfe. Coconut-oarts : rice- 
fields. Brab-trees;, toddy-birds. Cultivation inz- 
proved 3; to what owing. 


T is to be cbhferved, that when the ceffion of 
this ifland and harbor was firit made to the 

F oelifh t -rhe Portuguefe, although fo far deficient 
2 it wis, cLamnft the terms of agreement between 
the two cro ‘ns; and that the ifland of Salfetr, 
which was m: nifeftly included in the regalities of 
Bombay, was injuftly wit! held from us, and con- 
fequentls great y leffeneu the importance of an 
iland, wh:-h n. }{t chiefiy depend for its fupport 
on that of Galfett the Portuguefe alfo clogged 
the furrender f even this fmall part of what was 
our due, vitn the condition that the inhabitants, 
late theif iuBbjeéts, were to enjoy their pofieffions 
in the fame manner as before we took pofieffiocw. 
‘The ifland was then, and ftill continuts, divided 
into three roman-catholic pasifhes, or Freguezias, 
as they call them; which are Bombay, Mahim, 
and Salvacam ; the churches of which, are govern- 
ed by roman-cartholic priefts, of any nation but 
he Portuguefe, againft whom the Englifh wifely 
objected, from the danger of their connection and 
too clofe correfpondence with rhe priefts of their 
own nation, in the neighboring Portuguefe do- 
minions, of whom we ‘shad repeated reafons to 
be jealous. The bulk then of the land-proprietors 
were roman-catholic Meftizos and Canarins. ‘Ihe 
Grit are a mixed breed of the natives and Portu- 
zuefe- the othes purely aborigines of the country, 
converted 
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converted to what the Portugsuefe call the Faith. 
‘The other land-owners were I“1oors, Gentoos, and 
Parfees ; but thefe lait are of moderner date, hav- 
ing fince purchafed on the ifland. Eiowever, to 
ali thefe the article of fecurity to their property has 
been inviolably kept, and the right of inheritance 
is regulated acqgording to the refpective laws and 
cuitoms of the feveral denominations of caft or re- 
ligion. ‘The land is chiefly employed in coconut- 
groves, Or oOarts; rice-fields, and onion-grounde 
which are reckoned of an excellent fort on this 
ifland. 

Tue company have alfo acquired a cc ifiderabi, 
landed eftate, either by purchafes, tdiuilbaticr s 
for crimes, or treafons, and feizures or debt; for 
which eftate there i a particular «fficer, under 
the title of fuper-intenda:'t appointee co a iminifter. 

‘THERE are two very pi. fant ga jens h longing 
to the company, cultivated afte the Eu-opean 
manner: the one a little way o rc of ths gates, open 
toany of the Fnglifh.gentlemen wht like to walk 
there; the- ether much larger and fine at abou’ 
fave miles diftance from the town, aia place call- 
ed Parell, where the governor has avery agreeable 
country-hol{fce, which was originally a Romifh 
chapel belonging to the jefuits; but confifcated a- 
Bout the year 1719, for fome foul practices againft 
the Englifh intereft. It is now converted into a 
Ppleafant manfion-houfe, and what with the addi- 
tional buildings, and improvements of the gar- 
dens, affords a fpacious and commodious habita- 
ton. T here is 8n=avenue to it of a hedge and 
trees near a mile long; and, though near the fea- 
fade, is fheltered from the air of it by a hill between. 
Hiere the governor may fpend moft part of the 
heats; the air being cooler and frefher than in 
town ; and nothing is wanting that may make a 
country-retirement agreeable. 
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As to the oarts, or coconut-groves, they make 
the moit confiderable bart of the landed property 3; 
being planted wherever the fituation and foil is 
favorable to them. When a number of thete 
@roves lie contiguous to each other, they form 
what is called the woods, through which there is 
1 due {pace left for roads and pathways, where one 
is pleafantly defended from the fun at all hours in 
tue day. “They are alfo thick-fet with houfes be- 
wweing to the refpective proprietors, as well as 
with huts of the poorer forr of people. I have be- 
fcr remarked, that they are however reckoned 
unwholefome for want of a free ventilation. 

As to lile LCoconut-tree itfelf, not all the minute 
defcriptions of t, which I have met with in many 
authors, feem tn me to comer to the reality of 
its wonderf;% prsorieties anv: ufe. Nothing is fo 
unpromifin=s as t = afpeci-of this tree ; nor none 
yields a rrodsce ere profitable, or more varioutf- 
ly beneficial to manka d: it has fome refemblance 
to the palm-treeo; perhaps, one_of its fpecies: the 
leaves of it- ferve for thatching, the hufk of the 
fruit for making cordage, and even the largeft 
cables for fhips. The kernel of it is dried, and 
yields an oil much wanted for feveral ufes, and 
makes a confiderable branch of trafic under the 
mame of Copra. Arrack, a coarfe force of fugar 
called Jagree, and vinegar are alfo extracted from 
it, befides many other particulars tog tedious to 
enumerate. The cultivation of it is extremely 
eafy, by means of channels conveying water to the 
roots, and by a manure laid roumd them, of which 
I have fpoke already. An o@wnerthen of swo hun- 
dred of thefe trees is reckoned to haye a compe- 
tency to fubfift on. 

As tothe rice-fields, they differ in value, ac- 
cording to the finenefs and quantity of rice they 


produce. The growth of this grain has a parti- 
cularity 
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cularity not unworth mentioning ; which is, that 
as it loves a watry foil, fo tp whatever height the 
water rifes, wherever it is p anted, the growth of 
the rice keeps meafure with it, even to that of 
twelve or fourteen foot, the fummit of the ftalk 
always appearing above the furface. It is allo 
remarked, that the eating of new rice affects the 
eyes. The fact is certain, though I cannot affume 
co give the phyfical reaton for it. 

Taere are alfo here and there interfperfed 
few brab-trees, or rather wild palm-trees; (the 
word brab being derived from Brabo, whlth am 
Portuguefe fignifies wild) that bear an ihfpid k.nd 
of fruit, about the bignefs of a sFamen peer: 
but the chief profit from them i the toddy, or 
liquor drawn from them by incifio is at the top, of 
which the arrack tha is made is voned better 
than that from the cvc-onut-tre 3. “I rey are ge- 
nerally near the fea-fide,-as the delgha moft ina 
fandy foii. It is on this i..¢ that the toddy-birds, 
fo called from their attachment ro that tree, make 
their exqnifitely’ curious nefts, wrocght out of the 
thinneit reeds and filaments ef bediicnes, with an 
inimitable mechaniim. The birds themfelves are 
of no value either for plumage, fong, or the table, 
and are about the Bignefs of a partridge. 

Tris iland is however a {trong inftance of the 
benefits of a good government, and a numerous 
population, by not a fpot of it remaining unculti- 
vated: fo that though it is far from producing fuf- 
ficient for the confumption of the inhabitants; and 
notwithitanding its many difadvantages of fitua- 
tion and foil, it yields, in proportion to its bignefs, 
incomparably more than the adjacent ifland of Sal- 
fett; whether under the government of the Portu- 
puefe, or, as it now is, under that of the Morat- 
toes. 


C ca gk OE. 
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C H A FP: IV. 


Of the fortifications, public works, and buildings of 
BomsBay. The cafile might have been better fitu- 
ated: the town walled round: out-forts: the 
breach: E.nGuisn church. Privare buildings and 


GENTOO pagodas. Mlatabar bill. Story of a 
GENTOO GIOGHY. Rock of purification. 


7THEN the Englifh firft rook poffeffion of 
this ifland, they found in that-part of ir, 
which chiefy commands the harbor, an old forti- 
fied houfs, ihe refidence of the Portuguefe gover- 
nor; and thouszh this haufe might have ferved for 
other valuable ufes, they were empted to make ir 
the centre Hour of the ca tle which they buiic 
round it. Tt is E wever i npofifible to conceive, in 
every ferre, mo 2 incommodious ftrué*ure; and 
the fame, or perhapsuefs coft, than the repara- 
tions and additions have itood in to the company, 
wauld Have Built a much better manfion new from 
the ground. Tet the falfe ccconomy of preferv- 
ing this old piece of building, which need not to 
have been demolifhed or thrown away, had fuch 
effect, that it hindered the Englifh not only from 
confulting a more commanding fituation to the 
harbor; which is that of Mendham’s Point ; buz 
made them blind tə the difadvantage of the fort 
built round it; being overlooked by an eminence 
near it, called Dungharee Point, on which there 
is only a {mall untenable httle fort, of no defence, 
and which ferves now for the town prifon, for 
debtors, or criminals. 

‘THe cattle however itfelf deferved a better fitu- 
ation; being a regular quadraggle, well-built of 
{trong hard ftone. Inone of the baftions of it that 
faces Duogharee Point, there is a large tank or 
ciftern hoWNfewed, which contains a great quan- 


Vou. f tity 
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tity of water, that is conftartly replenifhed by the 
{tationary rains. There is alfo a well within the 
fort: but the water is not extremely good, and 
liable to be dried up in the heats. It is alfo to be 
obferved, that the water in general on the ifland is 
mot reckoned the belt ; and has been given for a 
reaíon why the Gentoo merchants were not fo for- 
ward to fettle on it. Water being a point of great 
confequence with them ; for as they drink no fp! 
rituous liquors, they are very curious and difcern- 
ing in the tafte and qualities of waters. 

SoMmeE years after, asthe town grew more Ppepit- 
lous, it was judged expedient to add the fecurity 
of a wall round it, and even then, they neglected 
to take in, as they might have done by a imall ex- 
tenfion, that dangerous poft of Dungharee, which 
evidently now commands botk town and cattle. 
The curtains however between he bhaf{fions, were 
of little more ftreneth or f ‘jaftance than a common 
garden wall: but there has zately been added at a 
great expence a ditch that encompafies the wall, 
and can be flooded at pleafure, l Y letting in the 
fea, at which the ditch terminates on two fides, fo 
that the town is thoroughly furrounded with water. 
It is now one of the ftrongeft places by much that 
the company have in India; and, confidering the 
commodioufnefs of its harbor, might not be im- 
properly made their capital place of arms, in the 
fame nature as Batavia ferves the Dutch: efpecial- 
ly if the envious I ortuguefe had not detained us 
from that fertile large ifland of Salfett, which 
would have compleatly ferved for a granary to it. 
Inftead of which, their fupine indolent governmeneE 
fuffered the Jefuits, who are better known in India 
by the appellation of Paulifts, from their head 
church and convent of St. Paul’s in Goa, to get by 
deszrees, and with their ufual arts and management 
of the laity, by much the greateft pare of that 

ifland 
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iland into their own hands 3 and which they kept 
wretchedly tfortificd, fo thart it tell an eafy conguelt 
to the Mlrorattoes, and at the tame time we loft 
an ufeful barrier between us and that rapacious 
people. 
- AT proper pofts, round the ifland, there are 
difpofed feveral little out forts andi recloubis; as at 
Miazagam, Sion, Surée, and VVorice: mone of 
which are capable of making any tong defence. 
The fort of Mahim is by much the molt coniitde- 
rable, next to that of Bombay; being fituate at 
txr oppofite extremity lengthways of the tifland. 
It conrmands the pafs of Bandurahs; a fort which 
almo ft fronts it on the oppofite fnore of Salfetr, 
from which ic is divided by an urm of the fea, that 
is however capsble only of receiving imall craft, 
that does 10t bri z in great bufinefs to the cuitom- 
houfe effablifhed there. 

Tue breach is the work that next claims men- 
tion, and is the moft confiderable for the cott of it. 
About two miles out of town, towards the middle of 
the iland, the fea had fo gained upon it with its ir- 
ruption, that it almoft divided the ifland in two,and 
made the roads impaflable. Itdidi not then only take 
up a large expence to drain off a great Quantity of 
this water, but to make a caufeway that fhould 
bankoff this inundation. T his caufeway is above 
a quarter of a mile in length, and of a confidera- 
ble breadth : but there is one grofs fault remark- 
ed in it, that being bending near its middle, the 
architeét has oppofed to the fea a re-cntering angle 
inftead of a faliant one. Perhaps he had his rea- 
fons, but at leaf{t they donot appear. In the mean 
time, there {til} lies within the breach a confiderable 
body of water, that has a tree communication with 
the fea, as appears by its ebbing and Mowing, and 
probably is but the whoictomer tor it. “I hough it 
is not unlikely that this fubterraneous intercour{fe 
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may, in procefs of time, undermine and blow up 
the caufe-way. After all then I am far from con- 
vinced, that the benefits accruing from: the breach 
are equal to the expence of it; which, I am at- 
fured, could not be much Iefs thana hundred thou- 
fand pounds. 

THe only Englifh church at Bombay, and 
which is full fuficient for any poffible congrega- 
tion of them at it, is a building extremely neat, 
commodious, and airy; being fituate on what is 
called the Green; a ipacious area that continue’ 
from the fort thereto, and is pleafantly laid our 
walks planted with trees, round which are moitly 
the houfes of the Enoglifh inhabitants. 

Tuese are generally but ground-floored after 
the roman fafhion, and moftly with a court-yard 
before and behind, in which are the offices and 
out-houfes. They are fubftant ally built with 
ftone, lime, and fmooth płai r d on the out-fide. 
They are often kept white waibed, which has a 
neat air; but very offenfive to the eyes from the 
glare of the fun. Few of them have piats win- 
dows to any apartment, the fafhes being generally 
paned with a kind of tran{parent oifter-fhells fquare- 
cut; which have the Gingular property of cranf- 
mitting the light full fufficiently, at the fame time 
that they exclude the violence ofits glare, and have 
befides a cool look. The flaoring is generally 
compofed of a kind of loam or ftucco, called 
Chunam, being a time made of burnt fhells 5; 
which, if wel tempered, as they have a peculiar 
art of it, is extremely hard and lafting, and takes 
fo fmooth a polih, that one may literally fee one’s 
face in it: but whereterraffles are made of it, unlefs 
the chunam is duly prepared, and which is very 
expenfive, is apt to crack with the violence of the 
fun’s heat. "There have been alfo fome attempts 
to paint the ftucco walls in apartments but they 


have 
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have never fucceeded, being prefently fpoiled, and 
difcolored by the faline purticles of the lime, for 
which hitherto there has been found no Cure. 

AnD here I cannot omit mentioning an ufe 
made at Surat of this manner of terraffing, for lL 
faw no fuch thing at Bombay ; fome having, in- 
{tead of gravel walks in their garder s, {tucco ones, 
a little raifed above the garden-beds: to that they 
muft be dry to walk on immediately after the moft 
violent rain: but then, wnat with fheir whitenefs 
and polifh, they muft have a very difugsreeable et- 
fect os the eye, ina fun-fhiny day 3; befides their 
being fo flippory. 

‘Tue houtfes of the black merchants, as they are 
called; though forme are fai trom deferving the 
appellation ot black; are for the moft part ex- 
tremely ill built, and incommodious 3; the window- 
lights fmall, anà ihe-aparements ill diftributed. 
Some however, mac a better appearance, if only 
a ftory high: burnot the Belt ct cheia are without 
a COfluiti mica... els in the manner, an2 clumfinefs 
in the execution that may be obferved, compara- 
tively, and without any partiality to the European 
architecture, even the moft ordinary. 

THERE is yet a convenience mcf of thofe 
houfes either of the Engtiifh or natives have, 
which are fmail ranges ot pillars that fupport a 
pent-houfe or fhed, torming what is called, in the 
Portuguefe lingua-franca, Yerandas, either round, 
or on particular fides of the houfe, which afford a 
pleafing {helter againft the fun, and keep the in- 
ner apartments cool and refrefhed by the draught 
of air under them. Such colonnades might me- 
thinks even in England not be unferviceable to 
fummer-houtes efpecialiy ; which being fo heated 
by a conttant fun in the middle of the day, as to 
be hardly tolerable, cannot be fuppofed to be cool- 
ed faft enough even in the evening to allow of 
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their being a refrefhingg retreat. Ic is under thele 
Verandas that the owners, efpecially the natives, 
generally enjoy the frefh air, and often tranfact 
their bufineis or receive vifitants. 

Mosr however of the beft houfes are within the 
walls of the town; which may be about a mile in 
circuit. ; 

As for the pagodas of the Gentoos, there is not 
one of them worth mentioning in regard to their ap- 
pearance; being low mean buildings ; commonly 
admitting the g@htonly at the door, facing which 1s 
placed the principal idol, made after the varous 
imaginations they have cf the fubaltern deities they 
worfhip, of which more wiil be iaid in its place. 
They tancy, it feen s, that a dark gloomy place 
infpires a kind of religious horror and reverence. 
They are remarkably tond of havtnag thofe pago- 
das among trees, and near tF 4de of a tank, or 
pond, for the fake of their a ens; Which they 
co, not like the Mahometans, 10 much practice as 
a religious ceremony, as purity for cleanlincfs 5 
and I might add, for the voiuptuoufneis of them 
in thofe hot countries. Thefe tanks, or ponds, 
are often very expenfive works, being generally 
fquare, and furrounded with ftone-iteps, that are 
very commodious to the bathers. The moft re- 
markable pagoda on the ifland is on Mala- 
bar-hill, which is fomething more than two miles 
diftance out of town, and is a Kind of promontory 
that ftretchineg into the fea, forms, together with 
a imallifland callecdl Ole Worman’s Ifland, what is 
called Back Bay, the entry of which is fhut up by 
a ledge of rocks running from the one to the other 
Cn this hill, which is far from an high one, and 
of eafy aicent, about a mile from that afcenr, after 
pafling, a plain a-top of ir, ona gentle declivity to 
the fea-fide, ftamds the Gentoo pagoda, with a 
jarge tank or pond a few fect from it, and is of 
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freflh water, formed by the draining of the rains, 
though not many yards from the lex a, with which 
it is near on a level, onthe fice that is open to it, 
all but where the pagoda {tands between a part of 
it and the fhore. “The other three Gdes are fur- 
rounded with trees that form an amphitheatre, on 
the flopes of the hill towards it, than which no 
profpect that I ever law, or can conceive, forms a 


more agreeably wild landfcape. “Pine trees open 
to all the force of the winds, follew the general 
law, and take a ftronge bent to pote point 


frotn them, but with fuch regué¢arity, that one 
would think they had been trimmed or pruned to 
that figure they exhibit. T hele trees give onc 
the idea af the temple-groves io often pictured in 
the antients. A little beyond that fpot, towards 
the extremity of the hill, was built a yery imail 
pagoda, of no manner of appearance, or worth 
mentioning, bu the fake of the founder of it, 
an itinerant G ai Gentoo Vagrant prieft, who 
ner fwenty years ago was at the expence ef it, out 
of the alms and voluntary donations colleéted from 
thofe of his religion on the ifland. And as there 
is fomething in his hiftory that characitérifes them, 
I fhall fummiarily infert it here, as I received it 
from a Gentoo who knew him, and hope I fhall 
be forgiven the digreffion. 

THis man, when he firft came on the ifland, 
might be about five and thirty years of ages tall, 
ttrait, and well-made. By his account, and a ve- 
ry probable one, con(rde ing their profeffion of va- 
erancy, he had been all over Tartary, T hibet, and 
on the borders of China. At length be took Bom- 
bay in his rounds, and here, though according to 
his inftitution, which is (trictly that of the old 
Gymnofophift of India, fo plainly and fo truly 
mentioned in antient hiftory, he ought to have 
gone ittark-naked 5; yet, out of deference to our 
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rmanners, when he took his flation up on tnis wull, 
he juit covered thofe parts which the common ideas 
of decency oblige to conceal, not {fo much, but 
that might plainly be feen, a brafs ring pafiled 
through the prepuce, which does to thole of his 

rofeflion, the fame office as a padlock or girdle 
of chaitity is fuppofed to do to the Italian women. 
His hair too, which was twice the length of his 
body, thatis ro fay, reaching down to his heels, 
and thence to the crown of his head again, was 
wreathed in ound, and rofe in a kind of 
Spire of a rufieca colar, into which it was fun-buror 
trom its original black. ‘This man, on his arrival 
at Bombay, addrefled himfelf folemnly to the 
Gentoos, and to them only, for money towards 
founding the {mall pagoda I have mentioned 3; nor 
indeed did I hear it fuggefted that hr applied it to 
any Other nuje- But his fcheme for exciting their 
devotion was fomething extraor-.aiary. Ele preach- 
ed to them from ahe midit of**:6nreat fire which 
furrounded him, and had fomiecntr."3 of a miracu- 
lous air, though there was nothing but wkhnt was 
very natural in it. He had a platform of earth 
made of the elevation of about two foot, and about 
twelve or fourteen foot fquare. Round this was 
fet a pile of wood, which, being lighted, made 
him appear as it preaching from amidit the flames, 
though they never tcuched him; but muft have 
been unfupportable to any except himfelf, who 
had been from his childhood inured by degrees to 
bear fuch a hear. Ihis device had its effeét, for 
ict procweced to hint a colleétion, at fleveral times, 
to the amount of what he required. 

AND here I cannot quit Malabar-hill, without 
mentioning another particularity of it. Ait the 
Very CXtrenic point Of it, there is a rock on the de- 
fcent to the tea, fat a-top, in which there is a na- 
Husa: Crevice, that communicates wich a hollow 
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chat terminates at ar exterior cpening to the teu. 
‘This place is uted by the Crentoos, as a purifica- 
tion of their fins, which they tay is cifeéted by 
their gding in at the opening, ard emerging out 
of the crevice, which teemed too narrow tor per- 
fons of any corpulence to fquecze through. Elow- 
ever, this ceremony is of {fuch repute, In ine 
neighbouring countries, that there 18 & eracdii:cis 
that the famous Conajee Anria ventured by fteultii, 
one night, on the ifland, or purpofe to perform 
this ceretnony, and got off ur-diteovercd. 
Eaftward of the middie cor ialfleba, hill Rands 
a ftone building, uled by tne Parfecs for depo- 
fitine their dcad, it being contrary to their religion 
to bury them. ‘inhi wiiding is circular, 25 tect 
in diameter, ard 12 high, open at the top; in its 
center is a well or pit grared over, round hich 
is a {tone platiorm, floping from the fices to the 


center. On this tform the dead bodies are ecx- 
pofed to the bi: F prey, fuch as Kites and Vul- 
tures, which mers in grear numbers. ‘kL kele 


imeem diately fe e.on the corps, commonly begin- 
ning with the eyes: a man is kept on purpofe to 
obferve carefully which eye the birds firft pick out, 
and on this they form their conjecture of the itate 
of the foul of the defunct, the right being that 
which denotes happirefs. 

The moifture from the cosps, and the remains 
left by the birds, falls through the grate, thereby 
making room for fucceedinge Ł odies. 

The Parfees believe, that any one looking into 
this building, except the perilon whofe immediate 
bufinefs it is, will in contcquénce thereof fhortly 
die. I once went up to examine it. A Pariee in 
a friendly manner begged ine to defift; afiuring 
me, that I fhou:d not long furvive the gratification 
of this idle curiofity. 
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Of the iflands adjacent to BOMBAY, Wc. 


H E firitifiand ftretching from Bombay, from: 

which it is feparated by the fea at flood, and 
paffable at ebb, `s called Qld Woman’s ifland, but 
for what reafon I know not. It is a narrow ftrip of 
land, about two miles long, terminating at the 
end in a {mall Eminence, or hillock, upon which 
a look-out-houfe is kept for veffels. Near the 
middle of this iland are three tombs, kept con- 
{tantly white, jand-marks into the harbor. 
From the end of the Mand fhoots forth a dangerouc 
ledge of rocks, which require a good birth to clear 
them. For the reft, it produces nothing remark- 
able, and yields only a icanty foddering ora few. 
cattle , and is rented out at about 201 5r 2CO ru- 
pecs per annum. 

At the harbor’s mouth lie twe {mall fortified 
rocks, called Ldenara, and C ta, which you 
leave on the right hand as yo er it. Thelle 
were formerly in the hancs of A gria, and the 
Siddees, or Moors, which laft ve been long dif- 
pofieft of them. Inthe pofiefflzeom of an enemy they 
would be difadvantageous to us, overlooking our 
harbor; but probably they muft fall into the hands 
of the Morattoes, who have lately {wallowed up 
moftof the neighbouring country, andto whom fuch 
a feizure canmake but atrifling acceffion of power. 

Oppofite our caftle, at three miles diftance is 
Butcher's iland, fo called from cattle being kept 
there for the ule of Bo bay where we keep an 
enfigon’s guard, with a fort, not of much more de- 
fence than a pidgeon-houfe , tho’ in the hands of 
an enemy it would ferve to ftreigthen the harbor 
creatly. Jt is very {mall, its utmoft length not 
being twomiles,and in breadth no where fcarce one. 

About three miles from thence lies the ifland 
of Caranja, in {fize incontiderable, and lately be- 
longing to the Portuguefes but fell with many 
<+rherof their neighbouring places, under the power 
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of the Morartoes. It affords nothing but a little 
rice, fowls, goats, and garden-ftuff for the Bom- 
bay market. 

Two miles from Butcher’s iland, and ftill front- 
ing the fort, lies the fmall but famous ifland of 
Elephanta. It can at moft be about three miles 
in compafs, and confiits of almoft all hill; ac the 
foot of which as you land, you fee juft above the 
fhore on your right hand, an elephant, coarfely 
cut out in ftone, of the natura! bienefs, and ac 
fome little diftance not impoffitiie to be taken for 
a real elephant, from the ftone being naturally of 
the color of that beait. It ftands on a platform of 
Atones of the fame color On the back of this 
elephant was placed {tanding another young one, 
appearing to have been all of the fame ftor, Bus 
has been long broken down. Of the nse--ning, or 
hiftory of this im Se, thete is no :raditlon old e- 
nough to give a ccaunt. 

IRRETURNING ñen tə the foot of the hill, you 
afcemd an eafy rant, which about half way up the 
hill brings you to the cpening or portal of a large 
cavern hewn out of the folid rock, inte a magni- 
ficent temples for fuch furely it may be termed, 
confidering the immenfe workmanfhip of fuch an 
excavation, and feems to mea tar more bold ar- 
tempt than that of the pyramids of Egypt. There 
as a fair entrance into this fubterraneous tem- 
ple, which is an oblong fquare, in length about 
eighty or ninety foot, by forty broad. The roof 
is nothing but the rock cut flat a-top, and in which 
I could not difcern any thing that did not fhew it 
to be all of one piece. It is about ten foot high, 
and fupported towards the middle at equidiftance 
from the fides, and from one another, with two 
regular rows of pillars of-a fingular order. “They 
are very mafiive, fhort in proportion to their thick- 
nefs, and their capital bears fome refembiance to a 
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round cufhion, prefed by the fuper-incumbent 
mountain, with which they are alfo of one piece. 
At the further end of this temple are three gigan- 
tic figures, the face of one ot which is at leaft five 
foot in length, and of a proporticnable breadth : 
But thefe reptefentations have no reference or con- 
nection either to any known hiftory, or tothe my- 
thology of the Gentocs. “They had allo continued 
in a tolerable ftate of prefervation and whiolenefs, 
confidering the remotencis of their aniiquity, un- 
til the arrival of the Portuguefe, who m de them- 
felves mafters of this place, and in the blind fury 
of their bigotry, not fuffeiing any tdols but their 
own, they muit have bee t even fom pains to 
maim and deface them, as they now re main, con- 
fidering the hardnefs of the ftone. [kt is faid, they 
even brought field-pieces to the demolition of 
images, which fo greatly defef md to be fpared for 
the unequalled curicfity of tham Of this queen 
Catherine of Portugal was it feems o fenfible, that 
the could not conceive that any traveller ceuld re- 
turn from that fide of India, without vifiting the 
wonders of this cavern; of which too the fight ap- 
peared to me to exceed all the defcriptions I had 
ever read of them. About twothirds of the way 
up this temple, on each fide, and fronting each 
other, are two doors or out-lets, into {maller grots 
Or excavations, and freely open tothe air. Near 
and about the door-way, on the right hand, are 
alfo feveral mutilated. images, fingle and in 
groupes. In one cf the Jait I remarked a kind of 
refemblance to the ftery of Solomon dividing the 
child, there [tanding a figure with a drawn fword, 
holding in one hand an infant with the head down-. 
wards, which it appears in act to cleave through 
the middle. The out-let of the other on the left 
hand, is into an area of about twenty feet in 
length, and twelve in breadth, at the upper end 
of 
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of which, as you turn tothe right, prefents itfelf 
a colonnade covered a-top, of ten or twelve foot 
deep, and in length anfwering to the breadth of 
the area; this joins to an apartment of the moft 
regular architecture, an obtong fquare, with a door 
in perfect fymmetry ; and the wholc executed in 
quite a different tafte and manner from the old- 
eft or beft Gentoo buildings any where extant. 
{ took particular notice of fome painting round 
the cornifhes, not for any thing curious in the de- 
fign, but for the beauty and frefhnefs of the co- 
loving, which mutt have lafted for fome thoufands 
of years, on fuppofing it, as there is all reafon 
fo to dc cotemporarw with the building itfelf. 
The floor pf this apartment is generally full of wa- 
ter, its pavement or ground-work not permitting 
it to drain off or be foaked up. For it is to be 
obferved, that even the cavern itfelf is not-wifitable 
after the rains, urtil the ge ound of it has had time 
to dry into a cosc pétent hardnefs. 

In the meanc time it feems to me fomewhat 
furprizing, that fo admirable, fo ftupendous a 
work as this which one would think almoft above 
the reach of human performance, cannot by any 
books or tradition, that ever I could hear of, be 
traced up to its authors, no not even by conjecture. 
For to give that name to the ridiculous opinion of 
its having; been exeeuted by Alexander’s order, 
would be doing it too much henor. In the firft 
place, it is clear both by hiftory and tradition, that 
the Macedonian conqw€!& never penetrated fo far 
into India. Or was it even true that he did, What 
likelihood is there that he fhould empioy his army, 
or any body of men, on a little ifland not three 
miles in circuit, without a drop of frefh water on 
it, and quite wide of his route, to hew fucha 
temple out of the middle of a mountain, the bare 
excavation of which out of a folid rock muft have 
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taken a number of years? To fay nothing of the 
chizzeling it into the regular form of pillars, and 
the reft of the architecture which itto this day exhi- 
bits. Befides, there is not in the images, Qr {culp- 
tures, to be found the-leaft fhadow of allufion to 
the hiftory, manners, or worfhip of the Mi acedo- 
nians and what is yet more unaccountable, no, 
not even of the Gentoos. The likelieft conjecture’ 
then thae occurs is, that the religion of thefe lait 
muft have undergone fome revolution (though this 
they ftriétly deny) and that this temple mutit be 
the work of the old Aborigines of th: country. 
‘Fhis conjecture is confirmed by the prefent Gen- 
toos not retaining, that ever I could ‘earn, any 
veneration for this place, or any regare for it, but 
on account of its undoubted antiquity. Perhaps, 
if a proper enquiry was to be made, there might 
be found among fome of the Bramins of the cont- 
ment, who are the depoftories of the antienteft hif- 
tories, as well as of oral ttaditior fome accounts 
whereby to afcertain the epoch and origin of this 
next-to-miraculous work, fo as co fatisfy the cu- 
riofity of the lovers of antiquity, and who could 
never have a more noble object. In the mean 
time, it were to be wifhed, that tome good draughti- 
man would oblige the public with accurate draw- 
ings and dimenfions taken on the fpot, examining; 
withal the continuity of the rock thus excavated, 
the hardnefs of it and calculating the time, and 
numbers of men it muft have taken up to bring it 
mnto its form. For certninly there is to be found 
in it wherewithal tẹ exercife worthily the pencil of 
a Cornelius le Brun, whofe juftnefs cannot enough 
be commended; and it is impoffible for mere ver- 

bal defcription to give an adequate idea of it. 
‘Tuts place being fo near Bombay, affords the 
E-nglith inhabitants there, net only an.eafy op- 
portunity of gratifying their curiofity, in vifiting 
io 
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fo remarkable a fpot, but occafionally of a very 
agreeable party of pleafure. Sometimes in theic 
way thither they dine at Butcher’s ifland, on ac- 
count of the conveniency of the oOfficer’s houfe to 
receive them. Others again prefer carrying their 
provifions with them, and dine in the cave itfelf, 
than which, in the moft fulrry days of the heats, 
there cannot be imagined a cooler and more plea- 
iant retreat. For though the air be almoft on fire, 
you are no fooner entered the cave, than you arere- 
frefhed with a fenfible cooinefs. The three open- 
ings abovementioned not oniy furnifhing fufficient 
light, bu. a thorough draught of air, that does 
not fo mush convey frefhneis into the cave, as it 
‘receives it “rom its conftant temperature, preferv- 
ed to it by its tmpenetrability to the fun, from the 
thicknefs of the mountainous mafs above it: and 
even the light that comes into it through the por- 
tals, has loft by the way all the force of thofe fiery- 
particles, to which it gives fo great an activity- 
For it is obferved in India, as well as in all hot 
countries, that the exclufion of light, is in fome 
meafure an exclufion of heat, and that but darken- 
ing an apartment only, fenfibly cools it. This rule 
admits of no exception, except in places where 
the foil and fituation are of fuch a nature, as to 
continue the heat, even after the actual prefence 
of the fun is withdrawn; as in Gombroon on the 
coaft of Perfia for example, where a high mafiive 
hill behind it, to which it is a kind of focal point, 
and the bituminous quaiity: of the earth, are cir- 
cumftances that do not allow of the air’s cooling 
between the fun-fet and fun-rife. 

But, afking pardon for this digreffion, and re- 
fuming my prefent fubject, I am to obferve, that 
for the reft, this iland contains nothing more that 
is worthy of notice. There are not above two or 
three huts upon it; which is not furprizing, con- 
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fidering the little land there is to cultivate, and 
that there is no water on it, but what may be faved 
from the rains. The growth of the hill itfelf is 
only underwood, and egrais; which, in the dry 
feafon, are often fet on fire, and will continue 
burning for three or four days 3; attended with this 
benefit, of fertilizing any cultivable {pots on it, and 
of the falts being wafhed down by tthe rains inta 
the lower grounds; a practice that is much follow 
ed.in all thofe countries, which they call burning: 
the land. 

To the northward of the tfland of Bombay, and 
in one place, at Sion, only divided from it by a 
narrow pafs fordable at low water, lies the com- 
paratively great and fertile iland of Salfett; ovr 
being defrauded of which is a Iodfis can never e- 
nough be regretted, and is at this day fo bitterly 
felt by the company, and in coarfe fo detrimerr- 
tally to the Englifh inte eft. 

Ir is in length about twenty-fix miles, and on 
a medium breadth of eight or nine. The foil very 
rich, and improvable by cultivation into the bear- 
ing of every thing producible between the tropics. 
It is every where well- watered, but was employed 
by the Portuguefe chiefly to raife rice, with which 
it ufed to furnifh Goa, and was called its granary. 
There is aHo great {tore of almoft all manner of 
came on it, both of the fur and feather. In fhort, 
I cannot eafily conceive that there can be a more 
agreeable {pot in the univerfe. But it was eflen- 
tially necehlary to Bombay, which, with its num- 
ber of inhabitants, cannot well fubfift without its 
fupplies of all manner of provifions. 

NotrHincG could be harder than to disjoin it 
from the regalty of Bombay, to which it ftood 
formally annexed, and, was confequently compre- 
hended in the treaty of ceffion. In lieu of accom- 
plifhing which, in breach of allthe rules of good 
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faith, they put us off with a place that had no me 
rit in it, but the bare harbor, and its being the 
nominal teat of government; which however, un- 
der the Portuguecte, couid raife ic to no confidera- 
tion beyond that of a poor fifhine-place. And 
even this fingle ifland of Bombay, thus amputated 
of its vical member, they did not yield up, not till 
after they had obliged the FEnelifh commander, 
lent out by the king with forces to take poffefMfion 
QP it, to winter ona {matl wretched ifland down 

he coaft, called Anjadiva, where he loft the beft 
part of his men through fickneifs, want of provi- 
fions, and inconvenience of lodgmejwjt. At length 
however the Englilh wearied onr with a fruitlefs 
infaftence, were weak enough to compound for a 
part, fince the whole of their due was thus perfi- 
dioufly withheld from thems and being admitted 
to the pofieffion of Bombay,_ that too was clogged 
with the reftrictions relztingg to private property, 
which I have before-mentioned, and which might 
have been thought no more than reafonable, if the 
other part of the dominion annexed to it had been 
thrown in. 

T svs this part of the dower of queen Catharine 
of Portugal, to whom her barrennefs can never be 
mentioned as a reproach, but only as a misfor- 
tune both to her and the nation, was almott fhrunk 
to nothing ; for the improvement of the Englifh 
afterwards cannot be taken irto the reckoning. 
Every one knows what was the fata =. ‘Tangiers 
on the coait of Barbary, foon after deme: ihed and 
@iven up, on account of the expence of it not an- 
f{wering the ends of keeping it, for which reafon 
only, the Portuguefe were probably induced to 
part with it to us. Even too the fum collaterally 
paid for the dower of the queen, was by that goad- 
natured king employed in an armament appro- 
priated to the pretection and defence -2f Portuzal 
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scfelf, againft the defigns of the Spaniards upon it, 
who were at that time looked upon inno other 
light than a revolted province. Bur there was {flill 
a worfe confequence attended thac inaufpicious al- 
liance, which has not been at leaft generally re- 
marked, and that is, that we undoubtedly loft the 
trade of Japan by it; and this will not appear a 
forced or far-fetched inference, to thofe who fhallL 
combine with it, the circumftance of the Portugueft 

being about that time expelled Japan, with all the 
deteftation and refentment of which that natior 

was capabile, and for which it was {fo juftifiable, 
after their prie ts being the caufe of.the maffacre 
of above forty thoufand revolred Japanefe, befides 
numbers executed with tortures, in cold blood, te 
whom the church of Rome has given the appella- 
tion of martyrs; though nothing is more certain, 
that this extermination of the Chriftians took place 
purely upon a political, and by no means a religi- 
ous account, which was only the acceflary motive. 
WV hilft the Portuguefe or Romifh priefts contented 
themfelves with preaching the tenets of their reli- 
sion, however oppofite they were, or repugnant 








ro the eftabit!hed one of the country 3 they had all 
the liberty, nay all the encouragement imaginable. 
Bat when that nation, always jealous of foreigners, 
and now wiie in time, difcovered that under the 
pretext of propagating their doctrine, they formed 
tarties in the itate, and even intermeddled with 
the fucceftion which they caballed to make it fall 
on one of their favorers; when the Japanefe, I 
fay, were informed, by the indifcreet confeffion of 
cne of the Spanifh commanders (for Portugal was 
then annexed to Spain) that the way his matter 
had made ufe of to tubdue many nations, was to 
fend mifflor ries before, whofe bufinefs it was to 
fornia a fvi cient party among their converts, to 
poin with iuech forces as fhouid be fent to fubdue 
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the reft; no wonder chat thus forewarned as they 
were, that fierce, fufpicious people took the alarm, 
and were determined to get rid at any rate of iuch 
dangerous innovators, and proceeded to the ex- 
tremities they did, on finding that nothing leis chan 
fuch extremities were necefifary. Bat even then 
the Englith were not involved in that protcription 
and expulfion. They remained upon toleration, 
and at leat upon as good a footing as the Dutch 
themfelves. But thefe laft, in purfuit of their 
{ckheme of enproffing this trade, made no fcruple of 
availing themfelves of fo favorable a cor juncture, as 
that of our alliamce by marriage with the king of 
Portugal, whom the Japanefe confidered with rea- 
icgm as their bittere{t and perpetual enemy. TI hey 
inGnuated then to the emperor the danger to him 
from this connection, and gave fuch piaufible co- 
lors to it, and drew fuch probable inferences from 
ic, that alarmed his jea!lsufy ; upon which he 
lumped conclufions againft us, and forbad the re- 
curn of any of our fhips there, On pain of death, 
a prohibition which has not been repealed to this 
day. 

Act thefe confiderations on which I have the 
more infifted, as they fet the injuftice done us 
in the detention of the ifland of Salfetc in the 
{tronger light, evince the truth of that general re- 
mark, of the Englifh being fo liable to be over- 
reached in their negotiations, treaties, and coim- 
pacts. 

HIloweEveER, it was fome alleviation of the da- 
mage we fuftained, that at leaft this iland, whilit 
in the hands of the Portuguefe, formed a barrier 
to us, again{t the invafions of the Morattoes 3; and 
whilft we were at peace with that crown, and there 
appeared no probability but of its continuance, 
Bombay enjoyed, in fome meafure, the aidin 
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of that ifland’s produce, and fupplies of provifions, 
which was alfo a mutual beneft. 

But fuch was the fupine indolcnce, and blind- 
nefs of the Portuguefe government to its own in- 
tereft, that notwithitanding it was fo inflexibly re- 
foluce in keeping poffeffion of this ifland, which 
was fo much our due, from us, I fay, who were 
their friends and allies,. it took no fort of care 
defend it again{t{t their conftant and natural ener :es 
the Morattoes ; yet nothing was eafier than to fect re 
it. Thole people had not then the leaft mariti ne 
force, ‘aud be ifland could only be attacked by 
land at onev ry narrow pafs, fordable at ebb only, 


which was callod the pais cf “f'annah. Here they 
had only a miferable redoubt, of no awe, Dr 
ftrength. At length, however, on the appearance 


of an approaching: rupture with the Mlorattoes, 
they began to fee the evpediency of fortifying this 
important poft; and with an abfurdity hardly to 
be believed, they began the conftruction of a fort, 
that would have indeed effeétually anfwered the 
defion, if the Morattoes could be fuppofed fuch 
ideots as to fuffer them to finifh it, when they had 
not provided even the fhadow of a force to cover 
the building, or repel any interruption of it. Ac- 
cordingly the Mrorattoes very quietly let them go 
on with the fortification, of which themfelves were 
fure of reaping the benefit. For before it was fi- 
nifhed, and well nigh finifhed it was, they poured 
their ti.oops into the ifland, and eafily took a fort, 
the walls of which were in fome places open, and 
the batteries yet unmounted with cannons; after 
which they had not the leaft oppofition worth men- 
tioning to encounter on the reft of this ifland: the 
tort of Bandurah, or rather a fortified houfe of the 
jefuits, over-againft Mahim, not holding out two 
days. In fhort, this great and noble ifland fell as 
eafy a prey te the Morattoes as themfelves could 
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rave wifhed: by which means Bombay is now be- 
come a frontier open to their incurfion, or inva- 
fion, upon the leaft mifunderftanding ; which can 
hardly be avoided, fooner or later, with a people 
naturally unftable, ignorant of their own interetts, 
or at leaft, and at be tt very indifferent to commer- 
cial ones, preferring, like moft of the Orientals, a 
momentary prefent profit, either to a lafting one, 
ur to a much greater one, if at any diftance of 
ti ne. Befides, that without any actual hoftility, 
tiey may greatly ttreighten and diftrefis Bombay, 
both by non concurrence to its fupplies from Sal- 
fett, and by interrupting their inlar 1 Ccommunica- 
tion with the continent, of which tie pais of Tan- 
nah is as it were the key. Ana with refpeét to 
thefe people, it is not now, as formerly, when the 
Europeans could over-awe them with their artille- 
ty, and fuperior {kill of war, a fuperiority, which 
though ftill preferved, isnot however equal tothe 
advantage that is on their fide of infinitely fuperior 
numbers, who are befides no longer to be fright- 
ened with the noife of powder, and in the ufe of 
which themfelves are {fo greatly improved, as to 
practice mines, and mortars, in which if they do 
mot as yet equal the Europeans, they have how- 
ever learnt not to be fo much afraid of them, as 
they at firft were, when lefs acquainted with them. 
Befides, when the Portuguefe frit made their fet- 
tlements in thofe parts by force, the country-pow- 
ers were all difunited, and too much at variance 
among themfelves, as well as tao conftantly kept 
in check by the Mogul government, to act effec- 
tually againít thofe invaders. and oppofe their for- 
tifying in their country. But the cafe is now great- 
ly reverfed with them, in all thefe points. 
SALSETT, then fubjecéted to their dominion, re- 
duces the tenure of Bombay itfelf to very precari- 
ous terms, and confequently Ieflens its value, in 
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proportion as it leffens its fecurity. Though for 
the prefent perhaps, the Gentoo government may 
be rightly fenfible of the advantages it derives 
from Bombay being in che hands of the Englhifh 5 
advantages which it knews itfelf too weil to hope 
the continuance of them, upon taking it from 
them ; yet fuch is the natural ficklenels of thofe 
people, tuch the fpirit of rapine and plunder, and 
the greedinefs for immediate profit, conftitutiopr.al 
to them, that there is no folid dependence to pe 
placed on their fentiments from one day to anob- 
ther Nar could all the fortifications of Bombay 
be fuppofed apable of holding out againft them, 
if they are. once bent on a conqueft of it; efpecially 
as they look upon it as an annexion to Salfecr that 
is wanting to compleat their conqueit of the coaít, 
and befides, as originally belonging to them- 
felves, in quality of the natural lords of the whole 
country. 

Tariy can with eafe bring from an hundred to 
two hundred thoufand men into the field, moft of 
them horie, inured to the climate, and not un- 
fuoraifhed with fire-arms and artillery. They are 
at home, and capable of being conftantly fupplied 
with frefh recruits. Imagine then if Bombay could 
expect to hold out long againft them, if they 
fhould be in earneft to reduce it. How far in the 
right they were, I will not pretend to fay; but 
when they firit heard of the ditch projeéted round 
the town wail, and of its dimenfions, they affected 
at leaft to hold it very cheap. ‘* L.et them alone 
e< ffaid they) it is not at prcfent worth our while 
“e to break with the Englifh ; but whenever that 
<< fhall be the cafe, we can fill their ditch up in 
s< one night’s time with our flippers.” I fuppofe, 
that at that time they had no idea of its being a 
wet ones, though that would not much increafe 
tue difficulties at the fiege. 
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Tuus by the fatal relinquifhment of our un- 
doubted right, to a nation that made fo ill] an ufe 
of it, we have in Salfetr loit all that could render 
Bombay effentially valuable. The extent of it, 
the fertility, the excellence of ifs waters, every 
thing in {hort that could be acquired, fhould have 
drawn tous a confluence of the greateft merchants 
in the neighboring countries, and from Surat efpe- 
cially, who were ftrongly invited by that mildnefs 

nd liberty in our government, of which they were, 
one may fay, eye-witneffes. Their fole objection 
was the {mallnefs of the iland, and the indifferent 
water: whereas in Salfett there ws room enough 
to fpread themfelves, and the water as befsre ob- 
ferved excellent. In fhort, by the addition ot Sal- 
iett, Bombay might have been eafity made as con- 
fiderable to the Englifh as Batavia to the Dutch, 
with all their advantages of the neighboring ípice- 
iflands ; as this harbor i- fo*near Surat, the center 
of the Indian trade, and every way commodious 
for commanding the navigation of the Indian feas. 

In even the unimproved, and tradelefs condi- 
tion of that ifland, under the Portuguefe govern- 
ment, its revenue was, upon a tolerably juft efti- 
mate, computed at near five lacks of rupees, or 
fixty thoufand pounds fterling per annum ; which, 
to reckon at the rate Bombay has been with all its 
difadvantages improved by the Englifh, is not, 
moderately fpeaking, the fourth part of what it 
would have produced to us, to fay nothing of the 
ineftimable benefit it would in all probability 
have been in other refpeéts, and efpecially that of 
our then having every thing necefflary within our- 
felves. 

For the reft, except the abundant riches of na- 
ture, there is nothing; remarkable in it but the 
ruins of a place ealled Canara, being excavations 
of rocks, fuppofed cotemporary with that of Ele- 
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phanta, and are much more numerous, but none 
of them approaching to it in bignefs Gr workman- 
fhip. 

TAR mountains of it are pretty high, and there 
is a tradition that they emerged together with the 
fubjacent land out of the fea, by a violent earth- 
quake: to confirm which it is pretended, that 
there was on the top of the higheft hill, not many 
years ago, found a ftone-anchor, fuch as was an; 
tiently ufed for the vefiels of that country 3; but 
cannot fay, that I ever heard this {tory was found 
ed on any good authority. 

lr any one however fhould hereafter attempt a 
furvey or defcription of Elephanta, it will doubt- 
lefs be alfo werth his while to país over to Salfetr, 
and take a view of Canara, as it may probably 
furnifh him with lights, and conjectures, by the 
comparifon of both. 

WHEN this ifland was loft to the Portuguefe, 
and confequently the jefuits, who were own- 
ers of mutch the largeft part of the land, were the 
greatett fufferers, none were however lefs pitied 
even by the Portuguefe themfelves, efpecially by 
thofe from whofe families their arts had extort- 
ed their polk- ions. “Their infolence too was as 
boundlefs as their avarice, which laft has prevented 
the iland ftom being fortified, whilft it was yet 
time from their back wardnefs to contribute their 
quota of the charges “Thus the more they had to 
lofe, the lefs were they willing to pay towards fe- 
curing it. 

Ir was a melancholy fight on the lofs of Salfett, 
to fee the many tamilies torced to feek refuge on 
Bambay, and among them fome Portugueie Hii- 
dalgos, or noblemen, reduced ot a fudden from 
very florifhing circumiftances to utter beggary. 
Fiowever, they found relief from the ufual genero- 
firy of the Englifh, notwithftanding the juft mart- 
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ter of complaint they had againft their nation, eí- 
pecially on the occafion of that very ifland, the Jofs 
of which through {uch fcandalous negligence 
brovehr fo great a danger home to their own 
doors: they tound, at Bombay, an hofpitable re- 
tuge, and ail the friendly entertainment and con- 
folation they could wifh. One of them was ex- 
tremely pitied by the E-nglifh, a gentleman call- 
ed John de Souza Ferras, who was before that 
time poffeffor of a very conliderable eftate in Sal- 
ítt, and who had greatly endeared himfelf to the 
Englifh by his kind and generous recepticr of 
them at his houfe whenever the occafion offered. 
We continues I believe to this day, if alive, at 
Rombay, very much careffed and eft.cmed by the 
Eneglifh gentlemen who were acquainted with him 
in his profperity. 
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III. 


Of the MORATTOES, and ANGRIA. 


C Hm A P- I. 


Of tbe Mlooratrors. Derivation of their name. 
Aboringes GENTOOS: condué of the MAOGULS zo- 
wards them.—Ril of the Sana or Sow-Rajauns. 
—Difpofiticsm of the Miorattoes. Profictents ia 
engineering , nature of their troops. Curious tn 
their arms.— Situation of BOMBAY with refpec 

to them. O/f-wzion of the wealth of Bombay. Rar 

pacioufnefs of thé Mlorattoes: frank acquiefcence 
zn their charaéier of perfidioufne/s > not fanguinary : 
their wfage of captives in war. Tbe fort of Ra- 

REE, the refidence of the Saha, or Mar-Rajan: 

bis f[ubjeéis credulous in aftrology. Story of the 

Mar-R ajah and a reputed forcere/s. Defcription 

ef the Morattoes perfous and drefs. Their womens, 

and the charge againft them of potfening their buf- 
bands groundless. 





FTER fpe king of the iffands, there re- 
| mains to add fome account of the continent 
bordering upon Bombay, to which one may fay it 
ìs, in fome meafure, contiguous ; fince by the means 
of the two forts at Sion, and Tannah, one may 
pafs to it without taking boat: but as all that is 
neceflary to be mentioned of it is included in the 
def{cription to be here given of the Morattoes, who 
are lords of all the neighboring parts of it, there 
is no need of making a teparate article Of it. 
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Ture name of Morattoes, or Marattas, is, F 
have realon to think, a derivation, in theif coun- 
try-language, or by corruption, from Mar-Rajah 
che chief, or rather, to fpeak more juitly, the king 
of that powerful tribe, having ali the diflinction 
and effence ot foversign power centering in his 
perfon. But this name af Mrerattoes is purcly io- 
cal, and confined to their Own country 5 for ail 
over India, and no fariher off than Surat, they are 
snore currently known by the appellation of Ghe- 
nims, untefs their lare fpread of conqueft fhould 
have more generalized it than it was befor-, As 
to the word Ghenim, if? am not greatly miftaken, 
it imports as much as free-bsater and is bellowed 
not only on the Milorattoes, bur ail thole moun- 
taineer tribes of the Gerntoos, who commonly 
makea war rather of pillage or piunder, than a re- 
gular one for glory or conquetft. 

But to give fome idea of this people at prefent 
fo powerful, that they have broughe near all In- 
dotftan under their fubjection, and give laws even 
to the Mogul government, it will be neccflary to 
trace then. fummiarily to their origin. 

Ir is then to be obferved, that when the Mon- 
eul-Tartars, whence the title of Mogul is apparent- 
ly derived, founded their fovereignty upon the ex- 
pulfion of the Pattan-Micors, and in proportion as 
they extended thelr conguefts over the country, 
many of the Aborigines Gentoos, who were inca- 
pable of making head againit them in the field, or 
plains, and unwilling to fubmit to the yoke from 
the {worn enemies to the Grentoo-worfhip, who, 
wherever they penetrated by force of arms, made 
it a point of religion to deiiroy their temples and 
idols, with all the fury of bigoc-zeal, they retired 
for fhelter to the numerous mountains of Indeftan, 
and there burrowed in inacceffible faftneffes ; upon 
which Aurengzeb gave them the humorous nick- 
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name of mountain-rats. But then, as thefe Gen- 
toos were fplit into various tribes, under chiefs of 
diferent families, whofe difunion had already faci- 
litated the invafion of the country, farft to the 
Patrans, and then to the Moguls 5; the diffenfions 
and jealoufies ftill continued in force enough to 
hinder them from uniting again{ft the common ene- 
my. Of this the Moguls, in the fiourifhing, ftate 
of their empire, knew perfectly well how to take 
the advantage, and put in practice that great {tate 
maxim of dividing in order to govern. What 
then by courting fome, by menacing others, and 
by awing all of them with ftanding armies, which 
if they could not pen trate into their ftrong holds, 
or abfolutely concuer them, eould ftill {traiten and 
difttrefs them, they brought feveral of their Rajahs 
under a kinda tributary fubjyection, and had art 
and interett en gh to oppofe them againit each o- 
ther. Some of them: even came occafionally to court, 
and not only paid perfonal homage to the Mogul, 
but did military duty and fervice round the court, 
while they ftill referved their refpective dominions 
tn the mountains. While the Moguls continued 
this praétice of fowing diffenfions among thofe 
warlike tribes, and of employing occafionally and 
aptly the ways of rigor, or of compliance, to inti- 
midate or footh powers, which were impenetrable 
for their armies to deftroy, thet empire enjoyed a 
tolerable ftate ef pelce and fecurity. But as foon 
as the government began to relax on that capital 
point, having fallen into the hands of a fucceffion 
of indolent princes, engreffed by the pleafures of 
their feraglio’s, and weakened by the contempt 
into which their negligence plunged them; the 
Rajahs perceived the change, and lifted their heads 
upon it. They could ealily have recovered the 
dominion of the whole country out of the Mo- 
sul’s hands, if they had not {till perfifted in fuch 

their 








their difunion, that they could not agree among 
themfelves who fhould poffe{fs the empire. They 
had rather fee it in its nominal fubjection to the 
Tartar family, than any one of their own na- 
tion affume it over the reft; and each minding on- 
ly to incroach upon it for his own particalar be- 
nefit, the whole fitate of Indoftan remained and 
{till remains a common prey to their feveral incur- 
fons, and devaftations, which is the only point 
wherein thefe Rajahs agree. 

Ir was towards the latter end of Aurengzeb’s 
days, that one of thofe Rajahs, called Sevajce, or 
rather Sow-rajah, took the advantage of that ino- 
narch’s declining as well in judgment as in years, 
fer up openly the ftandard of ravolt, and bearded 
him with the pillage twice repe.ted of Surat, the 
capital town of trade of his whole dominions. Nay, 
fo fecure was he of his point ini , fo affured of the 
negligence and fupinenefs of the government, that 
he intimated to the town the day he had prefixed 
for entering and plundering it, and was as good 
as his word ; not having met with the leaft oppo- 
fition, unlefs in the Englifh and Dutch factories, 
whofe pofture of defence taved them from fharing 
the common fate. 

By this exploit, and other fuccefsful enterpriles 
on the Mogul dominions, he acquired fuch ftrength 
and reputation, as enabled him to give acertain con- 
fiftence, and regular form of government to Chat 
aifemblage of free-booters, which he had collcéted 
out of the mountains of Deckan, and whom the 
temptation of pillage had untted under his {tand- 
ard. _Maftter then, by continual encroachments 
every way round him, of a confiderable and popu- 
lous body of dominion, he affumed the title now 
continued to his fuccecfflors of Mar-rajah, or Arch- 
rajah, and appeared in a condition to give laws to 
the Mogul empire; at the worit he was ee ot 
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there being no human poffibility of coming at or 
driving Aim out of his inacceffible rerreats in the 
mountains. Yet, it is obíervable, that all the 
time he was acting thus in open defiance to the 
Mogul emperor, he never profeficdly threw off a 
nominal ubmifMionto his throne. Hle had even the 
affurance ta ftyle himfelf his general in Deckan. 
“TR-fe meafures he doubdulefs kept out of regard to 
the jealoufy of the other Rajahs, who had not yet 
fo openly renounced their vaffalage, and who dif- 
fered trom him however in nothing but their ap- 
Ppearances more, while they claimed in fact as ab- 
iolute an independence. 

Hits fucceffors purf{f ed invariably his fyftem of 
politics and aéctivit : and as their dominions en- 
creafed, they fet oà foot more numerous and more 
regular armies, vader able generals: fo that from 
a fet of bandittf or free-booters they affumed a 
more national form, without departing in the leaft 
from their original fpirit of rapine and plunder. 
One would otherwife naturally think, that as fait 
as they formed their ftate into order and confift- 
ence, they would encourage trade, which is every 
where, by civilized nations, confidered as one of 
ats chief fupports : but, hitherto at leaft, they have 
given no indication of a commercial turn: on the 
contrary, wherever their arms have penetrated, or 
their influence extended, they have deftroyed all 
trade and manufactules. On the coaft, a little to 
the touthward of Bombay, there exifted not long 
fince fome very confiderable manufactures, which 
were annihilated by the. oppreffion and harraff- 
ments exercifed on the artizans, infomuch that 
there is not the footftep of them left. At prefent 
they fceem to have placed their whole dependence 
on the fword: nor do they want for great caution, 
conduct, and policy in the extention of their do- 
minions. “l hey teem in no hurry for pufhing their 
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caonqueit, but patiently wait for their beft time and 
opportunity : and even where they meet nitch 
repulie, they yield with great fupplenefs to the 
force of the conjecture ; they retreat with as zoo0od 
2 grace as it they had fuccecded, and prepar.s their 
meafures cooly to return atreth as epportuns y may 
favor them. 

Tuevy have encouraged deferters from the Bu- 
ropean nations, from whom they learnt the art wf 
engineering, as tar as the {kiil or Knowled:ze-<st 
thoie deferters reached ; the Indians in general be- 
ing ready imitators to a Certain point, or andard, 
at which they commonly ftop, not being curious 
of perfection in any thing. 3 has however been 
obterved, that though they gave {fmch deferters a 
pretty high pay, compared to theftfinall one with 
which they fatisfy their own native , fnould they 
fave or hcard up any fum, which by the by they 
rarely do, they do not fuffer them to quit the 
country, unlefs at the hazard of a dangerous e- 
{cape, or unlefs they purchafe their freedom with 
a delivery of all they are worth. Burt,in truth. and 
confiftently enough with fuch treatment, no suro- 
peans take fervice among them, except fuch as are 
of defperate fortunes, or have committed crimes 
that obliged them to feek refuge there. Wien 
fuch Europeans have exhaufted their flrengti, and 
power of fervice, they are {uffe jed to languiih :a 
mifery and poverty, neglected and deipiied by 
thofe their employers. 

By this means however the Morattoes have bcen 
rendered capable of forming regular fieges, with 
which they were before utterly unacquainted 
Thus, when they took Baffaim from the Porte 
gucie, a place ftrongly fortified, at leait luppo 
íc again{ft any attempts of theirs, which is fituate 
On the coaft on the continent a few miles to the 
Acrinuward wi Bonibay, they erected reouwlar bat- 
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terres, threw in bomb-fhells, and proceeded by 
yp and mine, until the town faw Itfelt forced to 
furr ender. 

» ET with all this, their troops * are fatter fora 
war of incurfion, than for regular campaigns. 
They are chiefly compofed of land-tillers, called 
Corumbees, with whom their feed-time and har- 
veít are effential points to be confulted, and ad- 
jufted to their expeditions; for their manner of 
government admitting no importations, Or mate- 
rial fupplies from without, they would run the ha- 
zard of a famine on any deficiency of cultivation. 
Thus they are equally bred to agriculture and 
arms, and perhaps are not the worfe foldiers for 
this alteration. Their pay is extremely {mall, and 
that generally ot furnifhed in money, but in rice, 
tobacco, falt, pieces of apparel, and other necef- 
faries of life, hich are there at a cheap rate. And 
indeed otherwiic their bringing fuch numerous ar- 
mies into the field could not be accounted for, 
confidering their exclufion of trade. 

THuerr horfes, on which they chiefly rely, are a 
{mall but hardy breed, like that of the mountains 
of Scotland, inured to fatigue, and of fecure foot- 
ing for the rugged roads among the hills, anda 
very {mall matter of forage ferves them. 

For arms, a great many of therm rave mufkets, 
but generally indifferent ones, and moft of them 
match-locks. Tele they ufe chiefly in bufh- 
fighting, where when they have made a difcharge, 
they retreat in a hurry to their main body: but 
their chief dependence is on their {words and tar- 
gets. Their {words are, generally fpeaking, of 
an admirable temper, and they are well trained up 
to the exercife of them ; fo that on all occafions in 
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battle, they quit their mufket, and betake thsrn- 
felves to them with great fuccefs. “They are > 
curious in the blacics, that they hold the ea aie 
broad fwords in great contempt, efpecially the 
common-fale ones, that are fent out by our rhips. 
When the Derby, captain Anfell, was fo tanda- 
loufly taken by a few of Angria’s grabs whofe 
marines are exactly the fame as the Mor stooecs, and 
often fome of their fubjects; there fell into An- 
c@ria’s hands, among a great quantity of other va- 
luable military teres. fome chefts of {word blades, 
On examining of which Angria faid, that the Eng- 
lifh {words were only fit to cut butter with. 

As to their targets, they are exactly round, con- 
vexing, almoft to a point on the vart fide, light, and 
covered with fo fmocth and hard ?* varnifh or lac- 
quer, that if tolerably good, they wll eafily turn a 
piftol-ball, and at fome Tittle diftance a mufket one. 

‘THEY alla have among them encellent lingers, 
and archers; but of thefe they make lately lefs ac- 
count fince rhe introduction of fire-arms; though, 
confidering their imperfection in the management 
oF thele lait, itis a query whether they are much 
gainers by the change. 

As tothe reft of their drefs, nothing can be i- 
imagined meaner. A roll ot coarfe muflin round 
their heads, to which they give the name of puc- 
kery, or turbant, or perhaps a bit of cloth, or 
{triped callico, or cuttance-cap ;ta lungee or clour, 
barely to cover their nakednefs, and a pamree or 
loofe mantle to throw over their fhoulders, or to 
lye on upon the ground, compofes the whole of 
their wardrobe. ‘This however is only to be un- 
der{tood of their common men, though the officers 
do not much out-figure them: fo that nothing can 
prefent a more defpicable appearance than ‘thefe 
treops, together with their little ill-favored horles, 
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the furniture of which isin a {itile anitwerable to 
cre refit. 

Taen their diet is extremely portable ; they re- 
quire no great magazines of provifions, no Ovens, 
or embarrafiment of waggons. A little rice, anda 
leatherm flafk for water, which they call a Metar- 
rah, are all that is requifite, fo that ewery foldier 
may eafily carry his own allowance: nor do the 
officers fare more fumptuoufly, nothing being fo 
plain as their food, efpecially during their expedi- 
tions, which they conduét with amazing rapidity, 
and not too without great ftratagem and cunning- 

Acatinst fuch numbers, with the advantage of 
being in their Own country, it is not very pro- 
bable, that any force we could afford from 
Europe fhould materially or ultimately prevail. 
Orherwife not}jiing could be more for the Enghih 
intereft, than endeavoring, to reconquer the ifland 
of Salfett from them, for reafons too obvious to 
need a recapitulation here: but it is now only 
mentioned to explode a propofal, I am told was 
once made of fuch an attempt. The fituation of 
Bombay is however now rendered {o precarious, 
that there is no fuch thing as either quarrelling with 
the Morattoes to advantage, or trufting to them 
with fafety, mor indeed feeing any end of this dı- 
iemma. 

Ir they were a people capable of hearing reafon 
on their true permanent interefts, 1n contradil{tinc- 
tion to their momentary ones, they might eafily 
fee that Bombay, in the hands of the E:‘nelifh, is 
a greater advantage to them, than if it was in 
their own- as it is a great inlet of trade into all 
their dominions that lye round it, by means of 
the feveral creeks and rivers that communicate 
with that harbor, a trade which thenatelvwes for 
many reafons could not expect to invite ctr bring 


into them. They are alfo well affured, that Ene 
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Englifh court no fettlements but on accounf of 
their commerce, always beneficial to the countrir » 
round about, and never dangerous tothem, from 
its not being attended with the fpirit of conqueft, 
even their forts being rather mere warehoufes than 
curbs upon the natives. J hefe are arguments too, 
of the force of which they will formetimes own 
themfelves convinced, and perhaps really are fo at 
the time, but then thereis no dependence on their 
continuance in that mind. A change of their mi- 
nifters, a fancy that fhall take them in the head, 
that Bombay would afford a good prefent pillage, 
or a {cheme of humoring their troops, who are ne- 
ver better pleafed than with a promife of plunder 5 
any of thefe, or the like motives, are fufficient to 
make them break of a fudden through all their 
refolutions, and ties of a greater incere{ft; and what 
ts more, though known to themflelves ro be fo. 
‘THe principal men among them, though pro- 
bably better informed themfelves, cannot root out 
of the minds of the buik of that people in gene- 
ral, a ftrong notion, that Bombay inclofes great 
riches, an idea which they do not fail of annexing 
to trade, and which, fuch is their conftitutionalt 
Indifpofition towards it, they are not yet tempted 
to introduce, or improve in their own dominions. 
This falfe opinion however they have of the ad- 
vantage accruing, to the company from the pofief- 
fion of Bombay, though it is tar from paying its 
own charges, and is only kept for the convenience 
of its other fetrtlements and factories, has fuch an 
influence, that they think no demands too exorbi- 
tant for purchafing their toleration and tranquility. 
As an initance of this way ot thinking in thole 
people, may be produced the terms on which 
Samboo or Sambajee Aneria infifted, when certain 
OverlLares of peace were iet on foct between him. 
and the government of Bombay. After forne pre- 
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= on the prodigious advantages of the Englifh 
trade on that coait, which muít in courfe enable 
them to afford what he demanded, he confined 
himfelf however to no larger a fum than twelve 
lacks of rupees, or about one hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds per annum, which he required 
in confideration of his defiftence from his hoftili- 
ties, and non-interruption of our navigation. IL 
do not know that he ever funk his demand after- 
wards, but only that the Enghfh government 
treated his propofal with the contempt it deferved, 
and made a jeít of it. Nor was this indeed worth 
mentioning, but to fhew the popwlar opinion in 
thofe parts of the wealth of the Englifh, which in- 
{fpires the ccuntry-government lefs with refpect, 
than with a defire of plundering them. 

Nor can this unfavorable difpofition of the 
Morattoes towards_ foreign merchants be much 
wondered at, when it is equally and more fo to- 
wards thofe of their own country. For the few 
that are induced to live under their government, 
for the fake of the gain to be made on the traffic 
of the abfolutely neceffaries of life, are obliged to 
conceal, as they would murder, their being in good 
circumfttances. “Towards which they affect all the 
appearances of poverty, in their houfes, dreís, and 
all externals, to avoid being pointed out as a prey 
to their rapacious government, which is fure ulti- 
mately not to fpare any rich fubjects, though they 
will fornetimes leave them quietly for a long time 
to gather wealth, which they look on as fo much 
in bank for themfelves, whenever they pleafe to 
call it in: and in this point they make no diitinc- 
tion of any rank or condition, but that of the great 
military officers, whofe property is more refpected 
for obvious reafons of ftate. They are their in- 
{trum .nts of oppreffion, whom it is not fo rafe to 
dilob. ge or difcourage. But, t! vugn they are Gen- 
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toos, whom one would in courfe think awed by 
their priefts or bramins, they fpare them no more 
than the reft, when they are reputed rich, and will, 
without ítanding upon any ceremony with them, 
ufe menaces, and even tortures, to iqueeze money 
out of them. “This fhewsthey are either not over- 
jioaded with religious fcruples, or that they look on 
the temporalities of their priefts, as making no 
part of the facrednefs of the function, and that 
they are not difqualified for officiating their ípiı i- 
tual duties by their want of worldly wealth. 

As this rapacioufnefs is chiefly the characteriftic 
of the Gentoo government, whereas that of the 
Moors or Moguls is much more temperate and 
juft, it is often the reafon why thofe of their fub- 
jects, who can efcape the dangerous repute of be- 
ing rich, bury their wealth in fecret places, un- 
Known often to their neareft relations, and even 
to their heirs, when by chance they died fuddenly, 
or ata diftance from their homes. Befides, fuch 
is their tenacioufnefs of thefe treafures, that when 
fome, in confequence of their falling under the 
fufpicion of wealth, have been expofed to violent 
tortures, they have had the conftancy to hold out, 
and keep the fecret of their hoards, though in all 
other points they were known to be the arrantefl 
cowards. In the mean time, by unexaggerated 
accounts, it is amazing to reflect what immenfe 
treafures have been buried and loft on folely this 
principle of prefervation,; for it is an utter fable, 
that they are looked upon as ufeful to them in the 
other life. A proof of which is, thatthe fame fort 
of people are never known to bury their treafures 
under a free government, where they are not afraid 
of being pillaged, and where they can fafely leave 
them to their heirs. I have heard it averred, that 
the fums of money thus interred in the ccirfe of 
paít ages, at leaft equal thofe in prefent ¢ irculta- 
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tion ajl over Indoftan. Perhaps this eftimate ig 
hyperbolical, though there are not wanting good 
reafons to countenance it. 
So much is certain, that the Gentoo merchants, 
efpecially the Banyans, and even the Bramins or 
Gcentoo-priefts, prefer living under a Moorifh go- 
vernment, or indeed any government to that of the 
Csentoos ; being at leaąaít fure that they can no 
where meet with lIefs fafety, or more oppreflive 
exrctions. Surat is one inttance of this, which is 
wifed with Gentoo merchants, and mechanics 
ofall forts; where, though they are fome times ex- 
pofed to the avarice and vexations of bad governors, 
they are only tranfient and partial ftorms : whereas 
the Gentoo government is one continued and uni- 
verfal fyftem of violence and injutitice. 

SucwH are the people now the immediate neigh- 
bors of Bombay; in whofe charaéter neverthelefs 
there is fomething paradoxical. For though too 
perfidious to be ever fafely trufted, at leaft they do 
not, like a polite neighbcring nation in Europe, 
affeét a parade of fincerity or good faith. They 
do not defire to be taken to be more honeft than they 
are, and would be the firft to laugh at thofe who 
fhould repefe any confidence in them. They make 
no profefiions of friendfhip beyond words of com- 
mon courfe, or .fet formularies of compliments, 
which they do not expeét fhould be taken for more 
than they are worth. They never fet forth any 


Pompcus manifetts, decked with the falfe colors 


of eloquence, of their good intentions to the peace 


of mankind, at the initant that they are taking all 
the meafures in their power to difturb ir. 1 hey 
confider them fèives always in a ftate of war, open 
er underftood, with thofe powers whofe dominions 
they covet ; and confequently think, that all foints, 


itrata@wems or advantages are fair 
to enen y. 
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TREACHEROUS as they conftitutionally are, they 
yet are not accufable of that common attendant on 
treachery, cruelty. T hey are not accounted ian- 
guinary. They do not ufually rob and murther, 
unlefs where this laft is abfolutely neceflary to the 
Mrit, and then doubtlefs they do not ftick at it. 
What prifoners they make in war they feldom de- 
tain, but get rid of them as icon as poik ble, to 
fave the charges and trouble of keeping thein; un- 
lefs where any ranfom is in view, and then hey 
will not fcruple ufing the harfheft means towa 5 
extorting what they expect from them. Slavcs ll! 
rarely make, unlefs they fhould have a view ofa 
market for thems for they would make money of 
any thing : but though flaves are often bought in 
India, there is no fettled vend for fuch as aretaken 
in war. It is chiefly in times of famine that pa- 
rents are fometimes driven to difpofe of their chil- 
dren to the Europeans, or Moors, for I never 
could learn that the Gentoos dealt in them: nei- 
ther can the Gentoos keep a fave under their 
roof of any religion but their own, on account 
of the profanation their law attributes to it. Be- 
fides, fervice is {o extremely cheap among thofe 
people, that there are always numbers of domef{- 
tics to be found, ready to ferve for bare victuals 
and raiment. 

SLAVERY being out of the queftion in the in- 
curfions of thofe people, whofe fole object is pre- 
dent plunder, they are the lefs a terror to the 
neighboring, countries, and efpecially to the poor 
Jand-tillers and peaiants, who generally keep no- 
thing in their huts worth carrying away, and thus 
are abundantly defended from loifes by having no- 
thing to lofe. 

F.ven in their plundering of towns, unlefs actu- 
ated BY fome extraordinary motive of refentment, 
they obferve a tut!t|ain moderation. T hus for ex- 
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ample, when they pillaged Surat, befides their 
refpecting the lives of the unrefifting inhabitants, 
and the faving the houfes from fire, they were far 
from rigoroufly ranfacking it; it being a maxim 
with therm (to ule their own phrafe) not to pluck 
up a beard by the roots, but to fhave ir, fo that it 
may grow again, to {ferye another opportunity. 

Upon the whoie, they may be pronounced a 
fort of a civilized mation of bandcitti, who, it is not 
im *0ffable, though at prefent ic does not feem very 

Ibable, may in procefs of time be brought to 
aaope more focial maxims of government, and 
rife into dignity and rank with the other lawful or 
recular powers. 

THe Mrar-rajah, the fovereign of thefe peopie, 
generally keeps his court, or more properly fpeak- 
ing, confidering their purely military conititution, 
his head quarters, at the fort of JFRaree, in the 
mountains of Deckans; and if reports do not bely 
it, this mut be the molt compleatly impregnable 
place in the univerfe. Je is reprefented as a for- 
tiGed mound of rocks, extremely high, and fo 
{fteep, as but by one narrow pathway, to be accef- 
fibie to human footing; with this advantage, that 
the enclofure of it is large enough, independent of 
the ttores accumulated there, to grow grain fuffi- 
cient for the maintenance of its garrifon, which 
were it but a handful of men, could with pleafure 
defend it againit the greateft armies that could be 
brough: to take it; not to mention that the pafies 
and defiles feading ro it among tne mountains, are 
fo ragged and narrow, that the Morattoes mult be 
all afleep, to fuffer any armies to penetrate to that 
fortrefs. 

Flerxr the Mar-rajah principally refides, with a 
kind ef military court, conipeted of his cenerals 
and off ers, and keeps all the ftate of a fovereign 
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prince, with all the infignia of royajty about him ; 
one of which, peculiar to the Rayjah’s of Indoftan, 
is their long veit, which only differs from that of 
other common ones, 1n the make towards the bot- 
tom, being floped into a peek downwards on each 
fide. 

At this court, both the fovereign and the cour- 
tiers are fo entirely enegrofied with their attention 
to military operations, that having that fupei1 ad- 
dition to the natural indolence of the orientalift in 
general with refpect to arts and fciences, they 
pear entirely incurious of the European manufac- 
tures, or rarities, whether of nature or art. In 
vain then would be fhewn tothem any of thofe ex- 
quifite pieces of workmanfkhip, which are produc- 
ed by our artifts. “They would indeed, out of ci- 
vility, praife them with an air of carelefs indiffe- 
rence, and their natural covetouinefs would per- 
haps not fuffer them to be forry for being pretent- 
ed with them; but they would much rather re- 
ceive the equivalent in fheer money, diamonds, or 
precious ftones, of which the currency is to the full 
as regularly fettled. “Chis taftelefinefs too 1s fo 
thoroughly rooted in them, that though no peo- 
ple are fonder of decking out their women with 
rich jewels, yet they would prefer thofe of their 
own workmen’s comparative coarie and clumfy 
fetting, to thofe of a Robertfon or a Lacam, and 
that not from any laudable partiality towards their 
own country-men, but purely from the want ofa 
relifh for perfection, which makes them contented 
with what they have a habit of daily feeing. T hus 
a watch of the moft beautiful and niceft make, is 
only valuable to them according to the metal it 
contains; and a painting of Raphael’s or ‘litian’s 
would move them no mere than it would a horfe. 

InN tuc profound ignorance in which „hey are 
bred, and in wh) h their parts that are r aturaliy 
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extremely lively remain imıneríed, or receive at 
the hands of tradition a wrong direction, it is not 
furprizing, that they fhould be liable to take {trong 
impreffions of fuch grofs errors and prejudices, as 
thofe in favor of judicial aftrology, of which it 1s 
but fo lately that the politeft courts in Europe have 
fhaken off the yoke. ‘“IThefe people in general are 
fcrupuloufly addicted to believe in that vain {fci- 
ence, and religioufly obferve the good or bad days, 
indicated to them by their aftrologers, who are 

GeAy Bramins, and whom they confult on all oc- 
cafions; but this folly is no more than they have 
in common with the reft of the Orientalifts, “heir 
credulity extends yet farther, to the opinion they 
have of wizards, and forcereffes, of whom they tell 
many ftories that they firmly believe. One of them, 
which I had from a Gentoo who came from that 
country, and very gravely affured me of the truth 
of it, I take leave to relate, not moft certainly as 
either believing or expecting it to be believed, but 
purely as a fpecimen of the genius of invention of 
thofe people, with refpect to any thing that favors 
their credulity. 

Tue prefent Mar-rajah being informed of the 
great reputation of a certain woman in his domi- 
nions for forcery, and fortune-telling, fent for her 
t0 court, with an intention to put her to death, on 
what particular provocation was not faid, but firft 
had the curiofity to fee her. “The woman accor- 
dingly appearcd before him: fhe was then about 
forty, very corpulent, and not of an il preience. 
He afked her fternly, if fhe knew why he had fent 
for her? “< Wes, anfwered fhe (with the utmoft in- 
<< trepidity and wunconcern) you have fent for me 
<< to take away my life; but before you_ proceed 
<< to that, I hope you will, for your own fake, per- 
<< mit the to give you a falutary warnine. Cü- 
riofity, >r perhaps the apprehenf ^n natural to that 
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prejudice which admits of the poffibility of witch- 
craft, moving the Rajah’s affent to it, fhe ordered 
two fowls to be produced, the one a cock, the 
other a hen. The cock was fet down on the ground, 
full of life and fpirits ; then taking the hen, fhe 
defired the Rajah to mark the confequence. Act 
theie words fhe wrung the neck of the hen off, 
when at the fame time the cock, though untouch- 
ed by any one, imitating all the convulfions a: 4 
agonies of its death, accompanied the hen in i 
cc T his, Sir, (faid fhe to the Rajah eetermina-.i95 
“© remember to be a type of your fate and mine.” 
I'he Rajah ftruck with this, not only defifted from 
his intention, but intreated her to be near his per- 
fon, fettled a econfiderable penfion on her, ordered 
her a palankin and attendance, and in fhort treated 
her thence-forwards like a perfon, with whofe life 
his own was wound up. 
. As to the perfons of the Morattoes, they are 
generally a clean-limbed, {trait people, ir being 
very rare to fee any deformed perfons among them. 
Some of them are mufcular large-bodied men; but 
their vegetable diet, and their not being trained 
up to a proper exercife of their bodily ftrength, 
makes them not fo robuft; which laft I the rather 
believe, becaufe it is certain, that even in this hot 
climate, there are offen to be found, as at Surat, 
porters who will carry a weight equal to what any 
European can; however, it is certain, that the 
Milorattoes are in battle eafily over-borne, not only 
by the Europeans, but by the Mogul’s troops, with 
neither of whom they have any chance, without a 
great fuperiority of numbers, or from the flight 
and dexterity with which they handle their fwords. 
‘DuHerrR complexions are of all fhades, from the 
decjp-Black to the light-brown ; but it is observed, 
they are fairc! in proportion of their diftanc from 
the fea-fide, and c their birth among the noun- 
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tains the fartheft remote from it. Their features 
are generally regular, and even delicate. Befides 
fhaving their heads, of which they religioufly pre- 
ferve in the middle of it a lock at full length, fo 
as to tie up, and hang down behind, the Mo- 
rattoes are diftinguifhed from the Moors, by two 
favorite curls they wear on each fide juft above the 
ear, which appearing from under their turbants, 
gives them a kind of effeminate look. 
THEIR women are generally very handfome, 
hilft the bloom of youth continues; but that foon 
fading, there are few who preferve the charms of 
their fhape and fkin till thirty, at which they are 
commonly paft child-bearing They are reckoned 
very faithful and affectionate to their hufbands, 
who do not appear to be infeéted with the oriental 
taint of jealoufy. In this country, however, the 
barbarous cuftom ftill continues, as indeed none 
are fo tenacious of old cuftoms as the Gentoos, of 
women burning, or being buried (for there is one 
tribe that buries their dead) with their hufbands : 
what is more, the higher the rank of the hufband is, 
the greater is the tncumbence on the wife,to follow 
him in this manner ; and the Rajahs efpecially have 
feveral of their wives burned with them: the ce- 
remony of which, being fo amply defcribed in 
many authors, acquits me of entering into any 
further account of it here ; befides that, I never was 
myfelfan ecye-witnefs to it. Yet I believe, that the 
ftory of this cuftom.,. attributed tothe Bramins de- 
vifing it, to put a {top to the frequency of the 
womens poirfoning their hufbands on every flight 
quarrel, to be an over-refinement of conjeéture, as 
falfe as it is injurious tQ the women of this coun- 
try 3; no fuch practice being either attefted by cre- 
ditable tradition, or warranted by the behavior of 
the other Indian women not fubeéted eo this cui 
tom, ard who are generally ofn mould of mind 
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much too foft and tender to incur even the fufp1- 
cion of fuch 2 deteftable barbarity- I rather at- 
tribute it to the ftrength of paflion, always the 
ereatei{t in the weatceit minds, from the greater 
power of all imprefiions on theim,..,and of which 
the Bramins knew hew to take the advantage, 
not only for the fake of paying their court to the 
leading men of the country, whofe vanity, and 
that fort of jealoufy founded upon it, were thus 
flattered at the expence of a.fex, in thole parts per- 
feétly enflaved to them, and never enough coi- 
fidered by them ; but alfo for the fake of the dreac:-. 
ful power of religious perfuafion 1t armed them 
with, to eftablifh a ceremony that 1s never but at- 
tended with fignal emolument to themfelves, and 
that infpires an awe or veneration for them the 
conduétors of it. 

Tuer Morattoes, as Gentoos, agree in this, as they 
do in moft other points in religion and manners, 
with the reft of the Gentoo nations, of which in 
its place will be given a more particular account. 
In the mean time, from what has been faid, the 
fituation fpecifically of Bombay with refpect to thefe 
people, and to what is to be hoped or feared from 
them, may not be infufficiently collected. 


C H A Pe Fi- 


Of ANGRIA, azd bis SUCCESSORS. 


"ONAGEE ANGRI A, the father of the 
prefent Angrias, having made fo remarkable 
a figure in the hiftory of thole parts, and cipeciaity 
relatively to the Engliíh intereft in them, for naving: 
been the frit founder of a very confiderable pira- 
tical flate; and fo many fabulcus itorics having 
been impofed on the public concerning lis birth 
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firtt rife, and progrefs, I {hall in my fecond volume 
give the beft and moft authentic account I could 
obtain concerning him, and his dominions *. How- 
ever, I fhall here obferve, that Angria, who had 
found means to difpoffefs other petty chiefs of 
their forts, and lands, through the acquiefcence of 
the Miorattoes, and his own enterprizing genius, 
having collaterally acquired vefiels of greater 
force, ventured at length to break with our flag, 
and took fome Enelifh veffels trading upon that 
coatt, plundered the cargoes, and made the men 
prifoners, fubject to a ranfom. 

Tuts naturally alarmed the government of Bom- 
bay, which accordingly expoftulated with him on 
his piratical procedure ; to which he made no fur- 
ther anfwer, than that difclaiming the title of pirate, 
he affumed that of admiral to the Miar-rajah, to 
whom he infifted that the fovereignty of thofe {feas 
belonged, and that he was determined to maintain 
it, againit all fuch as fhould refufe to acknowledge, 
or not take his paffes. And as one may well ima- 
gine thefe were terms to which the Englifh govern- 
ment could not ftoop, he went on-with his ufual 
depredations. 

Turis obliged the Eaft-India company to keep 
a coni{tant marine on foot to hold him in check, and 
to protect the trade and navigation of thofe feas, 
an incumbence which greatly inflamed the charges 
of that prefidency. Angria however made a fhift to 
fupport himitelf by cruizing indiitinétly on all na- 
tions, und by picking p fuch ftrageglers as ventured 
on the coait without convoy. Yet he took care 
never to venture below mount Dilly, or far to the 
northward, for fear of being intercepted and cut 


off his port by the E:nglifh force that was employed 











* See vol. II. p. 211—228. 
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to watch his motions: about 1731 he died, not in 
avery advanced age, being about fixty: 

Fire wasawell-fet corpulent man, rather blacker 
than commonly the Deckaners are ; full faced, with 
a fparkling eye, and ftern countenance. He was 
very fevere in his comimands, and exaét in punifh- 
ing; otherwife liberal to his officers and foldiers, 
with whom he affected a fort of military franknefs, 
not to fay familiarity. He was too, like the Mo- 
rattoes, very carelefs of keeping faith, and excufed 
the not making any peace with him, on which it 
was foreknown that no reliance could be had. 

AFTER his death, the fucceflion devolved on 
his fon, Sambagee Angria, who retained force 
enough to do the Enelifh a great deal of mifchief, 
and accordingly took their trading fhips, both of 
the country, and from Europe, and even occafion- 

ally the armed vefiels, when he could furprize and 
overpower them. Hie died in 1745, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon ‘Tulagree, who was difpoffeffed 
by the Englifh in 1756, as will be particularly re- 
lated in my fecond volume. 

Ir has been however propofed as a doubt, whe- 
ther the Englifh have acted for their intereft, in 
their joining to ruin an enemy, it is true, but an 

enemy, in whofe place another power far fuperior 
in ftreneth 1s fubftituted, and whem there is no 
more fafety in trufting than Angria himfelf. 

Tuais argument would be very juft, if the Mo- 
rattoes were not already, by their neighborhood to 
Bombay, in condition to dc uc fo much milfchief by 
land, that the conficdleration of what they can ever 
do againit us by fea is abforbed in it. it may not 
then be unreafonable to think, that it 1s betterto 
have this nation only to deal with, on thebeft terms 
of friendfhip that can be procured, than to con- 
tinue in a conftant ftate of hoftility with a petty pi- 
rate, from whom no peace could ever br sie nti 
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and who was unfuppreffible, without a greater 
land force than we could conveniently bring againít 
him ; fince even granted, that the Morattoes could 
raife a marine fuperior to that of Angria, a breach 
with them by fea could not be more fatal than the 
one at land, which would of courfe be implied in 
it. For certainly Bombay, according to all hu- 
man appearance, ceafes to be tenable, that inftant 
the Morattoes determinately refolve the conqueft 
of it; which will not appear a hazarded conjecture 
to thofe, who know the extent of the Morattoes 
power, efpecially now their arms are at liberty, and 
free from any awe of the Mogul’s. But, befides, 
even allowing that the fortifications of Bombay 
were able to hold out againft fuch forces as they 
could eafily bring againft them, if they convert but 
their defign into a fcheme of blocking up the paffes, 
of harraffing the ifland with incurfions, and ftraiten- 
ing it for provifions, they can only witha little more 
time, but with lefs danger and no inconvenience to 
themfelves who are at home, render the tenure of 
it impracticable, or at leaft ufelefs to us. If they 
can poffibly however be brought to know their 
own intereft; or knowing it, to adhere to it, this 
can never be the cafe. 
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Of SURAT: tts fttuation: difarbances there. Llif- 
tory of NIAHMUD ALLY. Charaéler of the Ba- 
NYANS. Style of the MIOoGuUL governors. Ship- 
butlding « navigation: buildings and ftreets of Su- 
rat: provif ons: odd names given to {pirituous li- 
quors. Account of the practice of champing : ba- 
thing: jugglers: toleration of religions: manti- 
jfaciures : commodicus method of fale. Singular 
method of fecuring the caravans. Intercour/fe be- 
tween Surat and Bompay by land. Opium: flery 
of tts paradoxical operation: Patna fends the beft 
to market : ftory of an ENGLISH gentleman dying 
of having fucked a poppy. Of the ufe of Banz.— 
Of the ParRseEeEs.—Of the MocuL government, 
and its declenfion. Religion of “TARTARY is deifm. 
Of Jferaglios, and the Moors faffe of beauty. 
Buildings and gardens of the Moguls. Dancing- 
girls. Drefs of the Moors: manners: faves > 
diet : equipage and carriages. Luxury of the Orien- 
Zalifts. 


URAT has hitherto been fo clofely connect- 

ed with cur government at Bombay, that 
iome account of it falls naturally within my plan, 
ef{pecially as it ferves for introduction to an at- 
tempt of fome definiticn of the Mogul govern- 
ment, in which the Englifh are fo mucn con- 
yYont.. I. Fi cerned, 
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cerned, and which for many years paft has been a 
kind of poli ical paradox. 

Surat is fituate on the continent a little to 
the northward of Bombay, about fixteen miles up 
the river Tappee, on the right-hand fide as you 
zo up. The river itfelf is nothing remarkable; 
but the city on the banks of it is perhaps one of 
the greateft inftances in the known world, of the 
power of trade to bring in fo little a time wealth, 
arts and population, to any fpot where it can be 
brought to fettle. 

Ir is not later than the middle of the laft cen- 
tury, that this place was the repair of a few mer- 
chants, who under the {helter of an old infignis 
cant caftle, formed up a town, which in the pro- 
cefs of a few years, became one of the moft confi- 
derable in the world, not only for trade but fize, 
being almoit as large, and as populous as London 
within the walls, and contains many good houfes, 
according to the Indian architecture. A wall was 
foon, after its taking the form of a town, built 
round it, to defend it from the infults of the Mo- 
rattoes, who had twice pillaged it; but a wall that 
‘could ofily be meant of ufe againft the fudden in- 
curfion of fuch free-booters, and by no means Ca- 
pable of ftanding any thing like a regular fiege. 
The caftle too, which is by the river-fide, and 
which you pafs in your way up tothe city, ap- 
pears a fttrange huddle of building, fortified with 
cannon mounted here and there without order and 
meaning, and without an attempt at any thing like 
military architecture. 

In this city, before the Eaft India company be- 
came bythe royal grant invefted with the poffeffion 
of Bombay, was the prefidency of their affairs on 
that coaft : for which purpofe they had a factory 
eftablifhed there with feveral great privileges al- 
lowed them by the Mogul government; and even 
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after the feat of the prefidency was transferred to 
Bombay, they continued a factory here, at one of 
the beft houfes in the city; which yet not being 
fpacious enough to contain their cliects, they hired 
another houfe at fome diftance from ic, and nearer 
the water-fide, which was cailed the new factory. 

In the mean time this city florilhed, and grew 
the center, and indeed the only itaple of India, 
it being much more frequented for the fake of the 
vent goods of all forts met with there, from 
whence they were diftributed particularly to the 
inland provinces, than for either the natural pro- 
ductions, and manutactures of the country, though 
they alfo made a confiderable part of its com- 
merce: In fhort, there was hardly any article of 
merchandize that can be named, but what was to 
be found at all tirmes here, almoft as readily as in 
B.ondon itfelf. The company carries on annually 
a large inveftment of picece-goods, efpecially of 
the coarfe ones Byrampauts, Chelloes, and others 
for the Guinea market ; but the Englifh tinrereit 
and influence feem of late years to have greatly 
Geclined, amidft the confufion and embroils of the 
country, a circumftance every where fatal to trade, 
and to that fecurity and credit which are the life 
of it. 

Wsie the Mogul government was 1n vigor, 
there was fuch a fhew of juftice, as induced the 
merchants of all religions and denominations to 
take fhelter under it. The Gentoos efpecially re- 
forted to it, and took up their abode there, not 
only on the account of trade, but for prefcrring a 
Moorifh form of government to the living under 
Gentoos, who had none at all. And it muit be 
owned, great care was taken that no very flagrant 
acts of oppreffion fhould be committed ; fo that in 
what formetimes happened, at leaft appearances 
were kept, and were mofttly owing to the mer- 
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chants themfelves, who on perfonal pique, or jea- 


loufy of trade, 





would find means to fet the gevern- 


ment upon one another’s backs, which was not a- 
verfe to interfere in their quarrels, being fure to be 
the only gainer by them. 


ce 


ec 


As an inftance of this, it may not be tmproper 
to relate the fate of Mahmud Ally, the grandfon of 
that great and truly royal merchant Abdulgafour, 
of whom captain Hamilton obferves, 








cG 


that he 
drove a trade equal to the Eaít India company 
(that is greatly exaggerated) for he had known 
him fit out in a year above twenty fail of fhips, 
between 300 and 800 tons, and none of them 
had lefs of his own ftock than 20,000 pounds, 
and fome of them had 25,000, and after thdt 
foreign ftock was fent away, it behoved him to 
have as much more of an inland-ftock for the 
following year’s market. When he died, he 
left his eftate to two grandfons, his own fon, 
who was his only child, dying before him. But 
the court had a fing at him, and got above a 
million fterling, of their eftate.”’ 

One of the brothers dying, the remains of that 


fortune centered in Mahmud Ally, who, even af- 
ter that great ftroke of court-extortion, had {till 
enough lefr to carry on a trade, not indeed equal 


to his grand-father, 
any other private perfon in Surat. 


ut however far fuperior to 
Hie had alfo a 


fort of his own, called Otway, by the river-fide, 
where he kept all his ware-houfes, magazines, and 
ftores for building fhips, compactly and within 
him felf. 


Bur it happened unfortunately for him, that 


BFucllidafs Vituldafs, a Banyan, and actually at that 
time head-broker to the Eaft India company, with 


whofe trade that of Mahmud Ally interfered, 


and 


perhaps inhamed by other pérfonal piques and e- 
mulation, projeéted his ruin, and effected it. 


L- -OLLDASS 
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ILoLLDAss knew very well, that the Moorim 
governor of Surat would readily feize any occafion 
of deftroying Mahmud Ally, not only for the fake 
of gratifying his avarice by the plunder of his 
eftate, but for that of removing out of his way a 
man greatly obnoxious for his power to proteét the 
merchants, being a preponderant weight in their 
fcale, when joining them to withftand the oppref- 
fions of the government a circumftance which 
had given equally umbrage to the preceding, go- 
vernor Sorab-Cawn, who, before he was removed, 
had alfo marked him out for his prey. 

Isue Mogul’s court was then immerfed in that 
fuyine indolence, which had invited the Perfian in- 
valion by Shaw Nadir, more commonly known in 
Europe by the name of Thamas Kouli-Cawn ; fo 
that the Nabobs, and governors of cities, lived in 
a fort of contumacy or independence on his com- 
mands. But what was worfe yet, efpecially for 
Surat, that rule of good policy had been omitted 
with reípećt to its government, which hat always 
before eftablifhed, that the governor of the town 
fhould be feparate from, and utterly unconnect- 
ed with the governor of the caftle, who was even 
ordered not to ftir out of the caftle while his go- 
vernment lafted, unlefs perhaps once a year to re- 
pair in ceremony, and with all proper precautions 
to pay his devotions at the head-mofch. ‘Fo this 
check was alfo added another, which was an uni- 
verfal practice over the whole empire. The Mao- 
gul ufed to keep a refidentiary, or at leaft fend oc- 
cafionally an authorized minifter, under the title 
of Vocaneveefs, whofe bufinefs was to infpect and 
report to him the conduét of his governors, and 
prefects of provinces, to whom this perfon was not 
only unfubordinate, but an awe and terror. 

Act thefe wife difpofitions were however, at this 
time of univerfal negligence, laid aide: and the 
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governor of the caítle was not only nearly related 
to Teg-beg Cawn, the governor of the town, but 
abfolutely at his difpofal; fo that every thing was 
done in a concert between them, which opened the 
door to the oppreffion that followed. 

IL oLLDAss taking advantage of thefe circum- 
ftances, and himfelf being rendered defperate by 
the declenfion of his own, eafily found means to 
fuggeit to a governor, already greedy of embrac- 
ing fuch an overture, the defign of deftroying a 
man obnoxious to them both. 

ACCORDINGLY he took fuch an advantage of a 
{torm originally raifed againft the whole body of 
merchants themfclves, that the iffue of it was Mah- 
mud Ally’s perifhing in it: for having ftood on 
his defence againft the new governor Teg-beg 
Cawn, and being deferted by that party of the 
Gentoo merchants efpecially, over whom, to their 
afterwards great and vain regret, the influence that 
Tolldafs had {till retained, though himfelf was on 
the point of bankruptcy, had prevailed, he fell 
defencelefs, in confequence of a confederacy of 
them, at which himfelf had been the head, for their 
mutual protection and fecurity, by fuch a turn as 
could hardly be imagined things could take, and 
which for the rarity of it, befides the importance 
of its confequences, it may not be difagreeble to 
the reader, to fee a fummary account. 

Manmup Autry, on having certain intimation, 
that Sorab Cawn, the Mogul governor of the town, 
and with whom himfelf had formerly clofe con- 
nections and dealings, was projecting a general ex- 
tortion from himfelf, anda all the merchants of Su- 
rat, took care to fpread the alarm, and invited the 
merchants to join him, and make a common caufe 
again{t the governor; engaging himfelf to bear 
principally the charges of the contefit. This league 
was accordingly formed, and was fo eee or 
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that Sorab Cawn was not only expelled his govern- 
ment, but Teg-beg Cawn, by the intereit of the 
governor of the caftle, fubltiruted in his rooms, 
acain{t all the rules of good policy, againft the 
conftitution of the ftate, and efpecially againft the 
inclination of Mahmud Ally. For Teg beg Cawn 
had been in that poft before; but had been re- 
voked for his oppreffions, and had never thereafter 
afforded the leaft room to hope, that he had chang- 
ed his tyrannical or avaritious temper, and was 
befides particulariy detefted by Mahmud Ally ; 
who now found too late, that he had been hurried 
farther than what he had originally intended, which 
was the depreffion, rather than the deftruction of So- 
rab Cawn, who was befides confiderably his debtor, 
and began to repent of the exceffes into which this 
affair had led him, efpecially too, as thofe very mer- 
chants, whofe intereft was a common one with him, 
had not only conftrued his promifes of bearing the 
charges of the oppofition in an unlimited fenfe, 
but had paid him fo little regard, as without con- 
fultinge him, or indeed the dictates of common 
fenfe, to fet up a man for governor, again{t whom 
he had fuch juft objections, of a public befides a 
private nature. 

In this mood of repentance, for a conduct 
which only felf-defence could juftify, or fuccels 
fave from the charge and confequences of Open re- 
bellion, againft a governor appointed by royal 
authority, he began to relent, and incline, if noc 
towards a reftoration of Sorab Cawn, at leaít to 
with to preferve him from falling into the hands 
of his enemies, who would probabty have given 
him no quarter. The intereft he had in his not 
being plundered, utterly ruined, and ultimately 
murdered, who was not only the lawful governor, 
but alfo his debtor, joined to confiderations of for- 
mer friendfhip, engaged him to give this very 
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governor Sarab Cawn, of whole expulfion he had 
been the original promoter, refuge in his caftle of 
Otway, with four others of his retinue, and by 
this means procured their efcape. 

Tuis however was deemed by the enemies of 
Sorab Cawn, and efpecially by Lolldafs, who had 
a great hand in fetting. Teg-beg Cawn up, as 
a perfidious defertion of the league formed by him- 
felf: and this advantage he improved, ío as to in- 
flame both the new governor and all his partizans 
to fuch a pitch, that they laid fiege to the cattle of 
Otway, forced it to furrender, and, in razing it 
to the ground, implicitly deftroyed the capital for- 
trefs of the liberty of Surat. 

Soon 2fter which, on a kind of forced wifit to 
Teg-beg Cawn, Mahmud Ally was feized, made 
a prifoner, and barbaroufly murdered one night 
in the apartment where he was confined, by the 
gsovernor’s rufians. “Chen the remains of his e- 
itate were plundered, and his two fons left entirely 
at the diferetion, mercy, and charity of this affafiin 
of their fathers. 

Nor did Lolldafs long furvive the fuccefs of his 
fchemes; for when he faw the tragical iffue of it, 
which went probably beyond his intentions, in the 
fame manner as Mahmud Ally had himfelf been 
hurried along by the force of conjeétures, further 
than he had meant in his oppofition to Sorab 
Cawn, when he faw the fatal cataftrophe of this 
great and beloved merchant, and all eyes turn- 
ed upon him, as imputing it to him, that, joined 
to the diforders of his own affairs, it was thought 
broke his heart; he dying 1oon after fuddenly, 
without any other caufe vifibly afficnable for it, 
and left his fons in bankrupt circumftances. 

Wiirnoutr taking on me to juftify or condemn 
Mahmud Ally, having only related the facts on 
che beft authorities I could procure, £ {hall onty 
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add that his death, which happened in the year 
1732, was the epoch of the declenfion of the Surat 
trade, and the beginning of all the diforders, em- 
broils, and confufion that followed, in which the 
Englifh were not exempt from their fhare of fuf- 
fering, and into a {fpecification of which, it could 
be bur little interefting, and very tedious to enter 
here = 

I HAVE before obferved, that the Gentoos were 
extremely numerous here ; efpecially that tribe or 
caít of the Banyans, who are conítitutionally or 
profefledly merchants. I have often read, often 
heard them reprefented as a tricking, artful fer of 
people, full of low cunning, that made it difficult 
to deal with them: but this can, I think, only be 
underftood, if it be at all true, of the petty, un- 
der-dealers among them: for thofe of them who 
are properly merchants, in the extenfive fenfe of 
that word, are in general the faireft, openeft deal- 
ers in the world 3; and thofe of Surat were efpecially 
famous for the fimplicity and franknefs c£ their 
tranfactions. For example, on a fhip’s importing 
there, nothing more was to be done, than for the 
commander, or fupracargoe, to bring his mufters 
or famples on fhore, together with his invoice ; 
and the confiderable merchants reforting to him, 
would immediately {trike a bargain for the whole 
cargoe, if the affortment fuited them, with no oœ- 
ther trouble than fettling the per centage upon the 
items of the invoice. In this manner many a car- 
goe, from five to ten, twerty, thirty thoufand 
pounds and upwards, has been fold in half an 
hour’s time with very few words, and the amount 
paid down upon the nail, either in ready money, 
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or by barter, according as she vender and pur- 
chafer agreed, with as much good faith, at leaft, 
as is ever obferved among the European merchants 
of the moft eftablifhed character of probity. T hen 
their readinefs at running all the hazards of trade 
was even proverbial, infomuch, that it has not been 
unjuftly obferved of them, that if their perfonal 
equalled their commercial courage, they would in- 
conteftably be the braveft people on the earth. But 
that is far from the cafe: one would rather think, 
by them, that the one excluded the other. 

Tuose Banyans have indeed one conftitutional 
advantage over the European merchants ; but then 
itis fuch, that thefe laft cannot fairly complain of 
it, which is their invincible phlegm and coolnefs 
in the courfe of their tranfactions. Whether you 
offer them fhamefully lefs than their goods are 
worth, or-fly into paffions at their under-rating: 
yours, there is no fuch thing as provoking them 
into the leaft fhow of paffion or indecency. They 
calmly fuffer you to evaporate your refentment 
without interrupting you, and waiting patiently 
till your fit of drunkennefs is off, for they look on 
it in no other light, they return cooly tothe fame 
point, as if nothing had ftirred them from it; and 
if they depart from it, you may depend that it is 
not in the leaft out of any confideration for what 
you fhall have faid to them in your fury, but pure- 
ly for their own ends, and in confequence of their 
own inward reprefentations to themfelves. In that 
they have, inthis point, the fame advantage over 
the Europeans, that a cool gamefter has over a paí- 
fionate one. 

Bur befides the number of Gentoo inhabitants 
of Surat, its fuburbs, and neighboring villages, 
employed purely in trade, money-changing, bro- 
kerfhip, and manufactures, they are often employ- 
ed in pofts under the Moorifh government, as col- 
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lectors, furveyors of the cuftoms, and other offices 
of trut; efpecially where accomptantfhip 1s re- 
quired, in which they generally excel the Moors, 
who are bred more in the military way : and it has 
been obferved, that none are more rigorous ex- 
a¢ters over the Gentoos, nor readier to abet, or 
even fet on foot any vexation, or extortion from 
them, than thefe Gentoos themfelves. One would 
imagine oppreffion was their element, and that they 
could not breathe out of it. 

Tue governor of Surat keeps his feat of admi- 
niftration at what is called the Durbar, where he 
is generally prefent himfelf, and gives his orders. 
It is here that all aétions criminal and civil are 
brought before him, and fummarily difpatched in 
the Eaftern manner. One piece of ftate too he ob- 
ferves, that] have no where before feen mentioned, 
‘and that is, that he never on any thing material 
{peaks to his attendants, but writes, in the Perfian 
language, his orders upon little flips of paper, that 
lie by him ready for that purpofe, and when writ- 
ten, are called Hflookums, and mutt be obeyed 
without repiy. “Chefe are afterwards brought him, 
like a return ofa judicial procefs, and being ttrung, 
ferve asa kind of record of his aéts of the day. 

Tue Mrorattoes are however now grown io pre- 
dominant, and their influence is fo far {pread into 
that city itfelf, that unlefs the Mogul government 
fhould refume its afcendancy, of which there is ve- 
ry little likelihood, the government of it already 
fo precarious, muft foon become entirely dependent 
on them, when it is a gqueftion whether even their 
Own clear intereft in the prefervation of the trade 
of it, will prevail over that conftitutional indiffe- 
rence of theirs to it, and that paffion for prefent 
pillage, which have been already fet forth. 

AT Surat too they excelin the art of fhip-build- 
ing. If their models were as fine as thofe of the 
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E.nglitfh, of whom efpecially they prefer the imi- 
ration, there would be no exaggeration in aver- 
ring, that they build incomparably the beft fhips 
in the world for duration, and that of any fize, even 
to athoufand tons and upwards. But their naval, 
like their other architecture, has always fomething 
clumfy, unfinifhed, and un-artift-like in it; other- 
wife the reign of their fhips is much longer than 
that of the European -built ones: it is not uncom- 
mon for one of them to laft a century, and that not 
fo much owing to the commonly fummer feas in 
thofe parts, as to the folidity of their workman- 
fhip, and the nature of the wood they employ. 

As to the farft, their bottom and fides are com- 
pofed of planks let in to one another, in the na- 
ture as I apprehend of what is called rabbit-work ; 
fo that the feams are impenetrable : and the knees, 
or crooked timbers, are generally of the natural 
growth into that form, without being forced or 
warped by fire, efpecially where particular care is 
taken of their conftruction, and their expence not 
ipared. 

AnD as tothe wood, it is a fort, called teak, 
tothe full as durable as oak, and has, befides this 
property, that it is not fo apt in an engagement 
with cannon -íhot to fly in fplinters, which ufually 
do more mifchief to the men than the balls them- 
felves. “They have alfo a peculiar way of preferv- 
ing their fhips-bottoms, by occafionally rubbing 
into them an oil, they call wood-oil, which the 
planks imbibe, and ferves greatly to nourifh and 
keep them from decay. 

Tuev do not launch their fhips as we do from 
fips; but by digging canals from the water to 
where the ftocks, or what they call craddles are, 
trom which they are, as it were, dropped into the 
ftream that is brougnt up to them. 
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I am alfo fenfible, that urat is not the only 
place by many in India, where fhips are built, but 
none as yet are comparable rothem. Pegu is alfo 
a noted place for fhip-building; but I never learnt 
that they were as yet there come into that way of 
rabbit-work bottoms, which renders the Surat 
fhips fo ftrong: though I have otherwife feen very 
fine vefiels of the built of that country. 

THe matting generally ufedin the country-fhips, 
are Pohoon-maftts, chiefly from the Malabar coatt 5 
but for the cordage, what is worth any thing mutt 
come from Europe : their coyr- ropes, made of the 
fibres of coconut-hufks, being for either running 
or ftanding-rigging, more harfh and untractable 
than what is produced from hemp. Ihave, how- 
ever, feen very ferviceable and large coyr-cables, 
which, in oppofition to the Europe ones, laft much 
longer in faJt-water, frefh being apt to rot them. 

Tuei1r anchors are moftly European, our iron 
being much better, and better worked. As to 
fails, they are very well fupplied by the country- 
manufacture of cotten into a fail-cloth called dun- 
garee, which, though not fo itrong or lafting as 
canvafs, Hlolland’s duck, or vitry, is, while in ufe, 
more pliant, and lefs apt to fiplit than they are. 
And for pitch they have the gum of atree, which 
is called damar, not at allinferior to the other. 

THEIR navigators are very indifferent artifts ; 
formerly they ufed to get Europeans to command 
their fhips; but lately they make a fhift to do 
without them, having trained up to it fome of the 
natives, who may juft ferve in thofe parts, where 
they feldom put to fea butin the fair feafon, and 
where confequently they rarely meet with ftorms to 
try their fkill. “Their common failors are rather 
better in their clafs, though wanting the vigor, 
expertnefs, and patience of fatigue, in the Ehuro- 
peans. Yet, where fome of our fhips have been 
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too far weakened in heir crews, by ficknefs or 
other caíualties, they have been obliged to bor- 
row the affiftance of theie black failors, or lafcars, 
to bring them home. ‘The public has here feen 
fome of them miferable objects about the ftreets of 
london, begging charity, and expofed to all the 
diftreffles incident to perfons fo far remote from 
their native country, friendlefs, and abandoned, 
for want of knowing the laws and cuftoms here, 
which joined to the thoughtlefinefs one would 
think natural to thofe of their rank on that ele- 
ment, rendered them a prey to all the little low 
defigningg people, among whom their ftation of 
life and misfortune had caft them away. 

Asto the buildings of Surat.-there are fome ve- 
ry good houfes in their ftyle of building, which is 
partly Gentoo, and partly Morifque. Thole of 
the greateft note are fo contrived, that the gateway 
is defenfible againft any fudden irruption of a few 
armed men: a circumftance of nofmallimport,ina 
city, where often the withftanding the firft brunt 
of any perfons fent by the government to opprefs, 
or deftroy the owner, is attended with future fe- 
curity, by the alarm raifing a party to relieve, or 
oppofe his proceedings. ‘lhe private apartments 
lye backwards, for the greater fecurity of the wo- 
men, Of whom the Moors efpecially are remarka- 
bly jealous. They are very fond of having one 
room, at leaft in particular, where a fountain is 
kept playing in the midft of it, by the noile of 
which they are lulled to fleep, and refrefhed by 
the coolnefs ic diffufes through the apartment ; but 
which is attended with a damp, of which I would 
not advife an European to make the experiment. 
BeGides, the common convenience of eaftern fa- 
phas, which are fo commodious for their manner 
of fitting crofs-legged, they all like European 
looking glaffes, which are what they chiefly — 
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their rooms with. Another Ornament too they 
Nave, which has not anil effect upon the eye, 
and that is the beams of the chamber-cieling, curi- 
oufly inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl, like 
the hand-fcrutores that come trom thence, in flo- 
rifhes and fcroll-work, agreeable to the Morifque 
taite. They have gencially a kind of faloon, 
which they call a Diwan, entirely Open on one fide 
to the garden, where they have fountains playing 
which joined to the variegated flower-beds in front 
of it, of which they are very curious, add to the 
plieafantnefs and airinefs of the profpect. In fum- 
mer, when the heats are moft intenfe, though ne- 
ver fo intolerable as in many other places, nor 
unwholiome that ever I could learn, they have 
country-receffes a little way out of town, where 
they refide, or go in parties to enjoy themfelves in 
their gardens and frefcades, by the fide of the wa- 
ters with which they are furnifhed. The Englifh 
company has efpecially a very pleafant carden, 
kept for the ufe and recreation of the gentlemen 
of the factory > though lately the incurfions of the 
Mioratroes to the very gates of the city, and the 
cconftant alarms of the country round, nave made 
thofe rural recefies too unfafe to confift witha fatis- 
factory enjoyment of them. 

‘Arie ftreets Of Surat are irregularly laid outs; 
but have one proprtety which renders them acree- 
able to the walkers, in the heat of the day, “and 
that is, a competent width of them being left at 
bottom, the ftories of the houfes are carried up fo 
projecting over onc another, that the uppermoft 
apartments on eacn fide of the {treet are io clofe to 
One another, that One may with eafe converfe from 








them ; a way of building, that whilft it averfhades 
the ftreet, does not c? “clude a free ventilation, 
which is rather attracted by it. The fhops how- 


ever, thovueh im this great trading city, wnere eve- 
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ry thing almoft thar can be afked for is to be 
fourd, have a very mean appearance, the dealers 
keeping their goods chiefly in warehoufes, and 
felling by famples. 

As to the living in Surat, I mean for provifions, 
I cannot imagine that there is in the world a better 
place, while the communication efpecially with the 
country is open. For to fay nothing of the abun-* 
dance of every article which an unbounded impor- 
tation throws into the market there, the natural 
produétions of the foil are excellent in their Kind, 
and thereby atone for thei: perhaps being lefs 
cheap, as to the quantity, than at fome other places 
of India, as at Bengal efpecially, where the cattle 
and poultry are bought at avery low rate, and yet 
turn out dear by the time they are properly fed 
tor the table. Hiere then all manner of eatables 
are at a reafonable price, ready for immediate 
ufe, and as good as can any where be found. The 
wheat of Surat is famous all over India, for its fin- 
gular whitenefs, fubftance, and tafte; and nothing 
can exceed their fallads and roots. There are alfo 
many kinds of wild fowl and game to be had at 
an eafy rate. 

As to wines and fptriruous liquors, the Euro- 
peans depend chiefly on importation for them, few 
relifhing the diftillery of the country, which how- 
ever produces various {trong {pirits, to which they 
give names that would feem odd ; {fuch as {pirit of 
mutton, {pirit of deer, fpirit of goat ; but for the 
reafon they annex to it, which is their throwing 
into the ftill, according to the liquor they pro- 
pofe, a joint of mutton, a haunch of venifon, a 
quarter of a goat, which give refpectively their 
names tothe diitillation. “This they imagine, how 
juftly I do not pretend to know, fuper-adds to the 
liquor a certain meHownefs and foftnefs, that cor- 
rects the fierinefs of the {fpirit. 
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fA MONG the articles of lux: ry, which they have 
in Common with other parts of the F:aft, and efpe- 
cially the Miahometans, they have public hum- 
mums for bathing, cuppifig, rubbing and iweat- 
ings of which there needs no particular defcrip- 
tion, being fo generally well known. But the 
practice of champing, which by the beft intelli- 
gence I could gather is derived from the Chinefe, 
may not be unworthy particularizing, as it is {o little 
known to the modern Europeans; though on my 
mentioning it here in England, I have been aflur- 
ed, the antients practifed tomething very like it, by 
the defcription which a friend pointed out to me: 


but I leave the reader to judge of the fitnefs of the 
quotation. 











Percurrit agili corpus arte traélatrix 
itanumque dotiam Jpargit omnibus membris 
Mart: Lib. lil. Epis: S22. 


SENECA too, at the end of his fixty-fixth letter, 
inveighs againft it as a point of luxury crept iIin a- 
mong the Romans; which however proves that it 
was nor unknown ro them. Hiis words are, Az 
potius optem ut malacifardos articulos exctetis meis 
porrigam? ut muliercula, aut aliquis in mulierculam 
ex viro verfus digitulos meos ducat ? ** Should I ra- 
<< ther wifh to hold out my joints to be foftened 
and fuppled by tome fuperannuated channiber- 
minion, or fuffer a woman, ora man effemminat-: 
ed into one, to ftretch my fingers ?”’ But whe- 
ther he is right or wrong in his ftoical conception 
of it, the Orienralifts annex no idea of indecency 
or immodetty to it, and the roanner of it is this: 
after the ceremony ot twearingy, bathing, rubbing, 
ESc. is gone through, and which is not always pre- 
vioufly ufed, fince many are frequently champed 
at home, the perfon that chootes it, Nes at his 
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length ona couch, bed, or isvpha, where the ope- 
rator handies his limbs as f he was kneading; 
dough, or pats them gent y with his hands an 
edge, and chafes or rube them, concluding with 
cracking all the joints of the wrift and fingers, 
and if you will allow them that of the neck, being 
extremely dextrous at this work. All this, they 
pretend, not only fupples the joints, but procures 
a briflker circulation to the fluids apt to ftagnate, 
or loiter through the eins, from the heat of the 
climate, which is perhaps the beft excufe for this 
practice. The fentations it excites in {ome are 
durprifing, by its inducing a kind of pleafing lan- 
gor or delirium, under which they are ready to 
faint away, and fometimes actually do fo. Both 
Moors and Gentoes are however extremely fond 
of this practice, and it is fo common, that it would 
be hard to find a barbar-native who is not {killed 
in it, as one of the effentials of that profeffion ; of 
which feme particulars are alfo different from the 
European. For they fhave conftantly with the 
grain, with great eafe and dexterity, and have all 
one uniform fet of materials, a round glafs, with 
a handle {tuck in their girdle like a dagger, which 
they put in your hands whilft you are fhaving: a 
little copper tumbler not bigger than a common 
tea-cup, and fome inftruments for picking the 
ears, and paring the nails, hung ona wire like a 
bunch of keys, or inatweezer-cafe. In fhort, one 
muf{t do the Orientalifts in general the juftice to 
ailow, that none are more ftudious of the cleanli- 
nefs and fupplenefs cf the body than they are; 
which they perhaps not abfurdly conceive, con- 
cluices even to the pleafure of the mind, and if e- 
ven matrer of fenfuality, is furely the moft excuf- 

ably fuch. 
“Lue Gentoo women, and thofe of the beft fa- 
fhion, make no f{cruple of going to the river-fide, 
and 
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and bathing publicly and indifferently in the fight 
of the men. They go into the water indeed with 
their cloathson; bat the v etting them: foon makes 
them cleave fo cloe to their bodies, that they 
exprefs very clearly the safhion and turn of the 
limbs ; a circumftancet which probably gave the 
Grecian artifts the firft no ion ot employing in ffa- 
tuary a wet drapery, as exl ibiting neareft the jutt- 
nefs of nudity, without its’ indecency. But when 
they come out of the water, and change their wet 
for dry cloaths, it is then that the eye of the moft 
curious fpectator is at fault ; for they have fo dex- 
trous a knack at fhifting, that though it is done 
fo openly, not the leait glimpfe of any thing im- 
modelit can be perceived. 

As to public civerfions, or entertainments, I 
could not learn there were any, except the dancing- 
girls, and the jugglers. 

As to the dancing-girls, they form a diftinét 
branch of the community ; of which more fhall be 
faid im its place. | 

THe jugglers, or flight-of-hand men, greatly 
excel whatever I have feen or heard of them in 
Europe. Their tricks and deceptions in {hort are 
fo amazing, that I confefs I have not the courage 
to relate what I have myfelf been eye-witneis to, 
or been credibly affured of, for fear of being taxed 
with running into that marvellous of which tra- 
vellers are fo fond One ftory, however, I cannot 
help relating, though digreffively on this occafion, 
as I think ic does honor ro humanity, and not the 
lefs, for being found in fo low and defpicable a 
claís. 

A LONG-BOAT with men going up.from an Eng- 
lifh fhip, to Calcutta, a fortified fettlement we 
have on the banks of the Ganges in Bengal, {ftop- 
ped fhort of it a confiderable way, waiting for the 
return of the tide, and went on fhore to a moorifh 
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village, where juft at that tiae were fome of thefe 
jugglers {hewing, to a mob gat hered round them, 
eheir various tricks; one of wnich, and no juggle, 
was the fring a piftol loadec with powder down 
one of their throats. On jhe arrival of the failors, 
this was to be repeated, or they had before done 
it, but their powder having been confumed, one 
ot the failors innocent? offered the man fome he 
had about him. Ite was accepted, and the effect 
of it was, that being much ftronger than what 
they uted for this purpofe, it killed the man upon 
the fpor. As he wasa Mahometan, and the whole 
village was fo, the mob _ inftantly rofe, and were 
preparing, to miaQiacre all the iailors there, in re- 
venge for the Muffulman’s blood, and would in- 
fallibly have done fo, but for the humane interpo- 
fition of the jugglers themfelves, who declared, 
that however forry they might be for the death of 
their brother, it was by no means imputable to 
the Englifh, who were evidently clear of any ma- 
licious deGign in it. ‘This alone appeafed the po- 
pulace, and the failors were fuffered to return quiet- 
ly totheir boat. 

TuHere is one particular branch of the art of 
thefe jugglers, I cannot pafs by, too well attefted to 
doubt of it, and of which thote who practife it ne- 
ver refufe giving the cleareft proof ; which is their 
incantation of itnakes; I fay incantation, though 
no doubt it is to be naturally accounted for, how- 
ever incapable I am of it. When a fnake lurking 
in an houfe has bit any perfon, one of thefe men be- 
ing fent for, will, with an inftrument fomething 
refembling a flageolet, play certain tunes upon it, 
the found of which operates fo powerfully on the 
fnake, that he comes out of his hole, forced as it 
were, and with apparent reluctance prefents itfelf to 
thofe ready to kill him. I am fully aware of the 
ridicule this will meet with from many ; but prefer 
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even the certainty of incurring it, to the fuppret- 
lion of what I tried mytelf to difbelieve till con- 
vinced of it. In thd ean time this incredulity, 
Oiten indeed well ounded but when too general 
has this ill effeét, that it orevents examinations, 
which might ifue in very v luable dilfcoveries. 

AT Surat, all religions ar tolerated ; than which 
nothing can be more politic l, efpecially in a place 
of fuch univerfal trade. The Moors, who are the 
matters, feem to relax of that rigor and fondnefs 
for making of profelytes, they have in moft other 
parts where their religion prevails. They are fo 
little Curious of encouraging apoftates, that there 
are very rare inftances of any, and thofe, general- 
ly fpeaking, live and die negleéted and miferable. 
If they take an European into their fervice, as they 
fometimes do, in quality of gunners, for they 
think all Europeans are born engineers, they never 
trouble their heads with what religion they are of, 
Or moleft them about it. 

Ise inhabitants in and about Surat are com- 
monly very induftrious, and have on foot a num- 
ber of manufactures, which it would be too tedi- 
Gus to {pecify; but the moft confiderable is that 
of their atlafles, or fattins flowered with öld or 
filver, which have a rich fubttanrial look, though 
otherwile in a very Indifferent tafte. The flowers 
ill fancied, and without air, and the red color 
which is nsoftly ufed, for the ground, dull and un- 
Osohtly. 

Some fhawls are manufactured there; but few 
and not of the fineft forr, thole coming from the 
province of Cachemire on the borders of Tartary, 
being made of a peculiar kind of filky hair, thar 
produces from the loom a cloth beaurtifuily border- 
ed at both ends, with a narrow flowered felvage, 
about two yards and a halt long, and a yard and 
a half wide, which without farther croupble of mak- 
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ing up, ferves the natives for a wrapper or mantle, 
and, according to the pricu, which is from ten 
pounds and upwards to teen fhillings, joins to 
exquifite fainenefs, a ful ltance that renders them 
extreamly-warm, and o pliant, that the fine ones 
are eafily drawn throt gh a common ring for the 
fingers. 

THe manufacturers have a commodious way, 
when their work has not been befpoke, as it com- 
monly is by the wholefale merchants, to make a 
quick fale of it: they repair to the Bazar, or mar- 
ker-place, where they ftand and hold up the piece 
ready finifhed, to any chapman that fhall offer their 
price, muchin the fame manner asour farmers ittand 
In rows at a country-marker, with famples of grain 
in their hands, and they rarely return without dif- 
pofing of them, as there are a number of petty 
dealers attend the market for the purchafing, of 
them, thus at the firít hand, and vend them after- 
wards in quantities to the greater merchants. This 
cuftom will be hardly thought a bad one, as itisa 
continual incentive to induftry, by fhewing it an 
eafy and affured vent of its produce, and befides, 
frees the poor manufacturers from the tyranny of 
the wholefale dealers. 

SURAT too being the only fea-port of very con- 
{iderable note, and unpoffiefied by the Europeans, 
in the whole immenfe dominions of the Mogul, it 
is eafily imaginable that the inland trade, efpecially 
to Delly and Agra, the capital refidences of that 
court, which are about a month’s journey fron: 
Surat, muft employ a number of caravans, or 
caMlahs, for the diftribution of the imports. But 
unfortunately the roads, never perfeétly fafe, on 
account of the independent Rajahs, are lately 
grown much lefs fo, from the troubles and con- 
vulfions of the whole country. 
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ForMERLyY the ecurity of them was provided 
for by a very fingulas expedient. “The whole ca- 
ravan at fetting out was put under the protection 
of one fingle perfon àa boy, but cfteneft a womah, 
hired and felecéted fronr > caft facred for that pur- 
pofe among the Gentoos, irom whofe free-booter’s 
tribes all the danger of the journey arifes. When 
any of thefe met with the c ravans, on a clefign to 
pillage them, it was the duty of this fingle guard 
to interpofe, and protef{t again{ft the violence, with 
a folemn threat to kill him or herfelf in cafe they 
perfiftted : which threat was always attended with 
the execution, if the robbers proceeded further 5s 
and the fure confequence was, their incurring 
thereby all the guilt of facrilege, and the penalty 
both of a civil and religious excommunication ne- 
ver to be taken off, being thereby for ever degrad- 
ed, detefted, and renounced by their own tribes. 
I do not however believe that this cuftom ftill fub- 
Hitts: whether the race of thofe faithful fuicides is 
extinguifhed ; or what is moft probable, that the 
Csentoos have made their religion yield to their 
ruling paffion for plunder, and brought this cuí- 
tom into difufe, from their ceafing by common 
confent to refpect it. 

Betwixt Surat and Bombay there is aconftant 
imntercourfe preferved, not only by fea, the diftance 
being but fmall, but by Pattamars, or foot-mef- 
fengers, over land, which are ufed in the fame way 
throughout India, and hired at a moderate rate, 
who carry letters to add fro. They are very ex- 
peditious in their journeys, and commonly uie 
opium, which they think fortifies them, and by 
this means will keep on running, and dozing as it 
were at the fame time with their eyes open, and 
without feeling the fatigues of the way. 

Awnpvb here having mentioned opium, I fhalltake 
the liberty of a {mall digreffion thereon, that I may 
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not return to it 2gain. Iet is not then only the Patta- 
mars, who take opium in the intention of {trength- 
ening their powers for fervice, but mofft of the 
hard laboring people of Sur f and efpecially the 
Hamalls or porters, wko pake a livelihood of car- 
rying goods to and fror : the warehoufes, and will 
endure fuch loads, as fe v of the ftoureft Europeans 
can undertake. I have been credibly affured, that 
fome of thefe fellows vill take at one doze three 
copper gorze weight of this drug, without danger 3; 
which is confiderably above an ounce weight, and 
pretend that it greatly enables them to work and 
car: y burthens. 

Many of tne rich and great contract a habit of 
it, but with different views; confidering it not 
only as a high point of fenfuality, from the pleaf- 
ing deliriums they experience from it, but as a fpe- 
cific for procuring: a priapifm that ferves to {pin 
out the venereal congrefs, as long as they pleafe, 
by taking a competent dofe of it, ufually ina 
vehicle of milk, boiled away from a large to a 
{mall quantity ; and when they have a mind to 
check or put an end to its operation, they do it by 
{wallowing a fpoonful or two of lime-juice, or of 
any equivalent acid. By this means, however, it 
commonly happens that the ufers of it, by forcing 
nature, wear out its fprings, and bring on them- 
felves prematurely all the inconveniences of old 
age: but this is a confideration that weighs little 
with the generality of the Oricntalifts, always more 
actuated by any prefent favorite objects, than by a 
providential regard for remote ones. 

If you would believe them too, there is a kind 
of paradoxical mixture of effects in the operation 
of this drug, caufing at once a feeming heavinefs 
of the head, and vifible fleepinefs of the eye, and 
yet withal a great watchfulnefs; in confirmation 
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ef which, the following ftory paffes current at 
Surat. 
Tuar one of its town-governors, on receiving: 
a vifit from a Gentoc i ^h, with whom he wasin 
friendly correipondes.ce, at a garden juft out of 
the city-walls, they met wth each their guards 
and attendants, and without ny of that treachery, 
which is not uncommon an >ng, them, intended 
on either fide. As they were walking together in 
the garden, the governor took notice of the Ra- 
jah’s guards, who were fquatted down in their 
manner, under an open guard-room, with their 
heads leaning, or rather nodding upon their naked 
iwords, and to all appearance dozing, or fat a- 
lleep. The governor then {f{miling remarked to 
the Rajah, that he had a very juft opinion of his 
good faith, fince he would venture himfelt to this 
mterview with guards in fuch a condition, from 
the opium he knew it was their cuftom to take. 
‘¢ That, fays the Rajah, is your miftake, and to 
‘< prove it to you, if you have any body near you, 
of whom you do not care what becomes, bid him 
as foftly as he pleafes, pluck a flower out of any 
‘< of their turbants.’? The governor, who either 
had fuch a perfon at hand, or did not apprehend 
the confequence, ordered one he pitched upon, to 
do what the Rajah had mentioned ; in preceeding: 
to which, with all the caution recommended, and 
addrefiing himfelf to him, who feemed the mott 
Overcome with fleep, the Rajah’s guard felt it, and 
without more ceremony, at one Ítroke cut off his 
arın, and the ref{t were inftantly alert, and on foot: 
and thusthe governor was fatished of their vigilance, 
at the expence indeed of a fervant, whote being 
muilty enough to deterve an expofure to fuch a 
trial, Or innocent, was probably no great matter 
of confequence under that perfectly arbitrary go- 
vornment. 
Opium 
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Oriumn is alfo confidered by thefe people as fuch 
a fpecific infpirer of courage, or rather heedlefineis 
of danger, that the comm:nders make no {cruple 
of allowing it their foldlers, efpecially when em- 
ployed on any very pelilous or defperate enterprize. 

Taer beit inthe w ald is faid to come from Pat- 
ma, on the river Gar ges, where at leaft the great- 
eit traffic of it is ma le, and from thence exported 
all over India; though in fome parts of it, efpe- 
cially onthe Malay-coaft, it is prohibited under pain 
of death, from the madnefs, and the murderous 
effects of that madnefs, it has on the inhabitants 35 
and yet the gain attending this article, makes it be 
fmugeled into thofe countries, in fpite of all the 
laws and precautions againít it. 

Taer foil about the Ganges is accounted the beft 
for producing the itrongeft {fort of opiums of 
which one inftance occurs to me, too remarkable 
to fupprefs the mention of it. A WNabob or viceroy 
of thofe parts having invited an Englifh factory to 
an entertainment, a young gentleman, a writer in 
the company’s fervice, fauntering about the garden, 
plucked a poppy, and fucked the head of it, pro- 
bably not apprehending any greater force in it, than 
thofe plants have in England. The confequence 
was his falling into a profound fleep, of which 
the Nabob being apprized, and in much concern, 
eagerly enquired of the particular bed out of which 
the poppy was gathered by him, andon being told 
it, with great expreffion of forrow, apologized for 
his having fuppofed that the nature ot the poppies 
was in general too well known to have needed any 
warning, efpecially as the tafte was fo far from 
tempting, but that this peculiar fort, on which 
the kingeliifh gentleman was fo unfortunate to pitch, 
admitted of no human remedy or counter-poifon, 
fo that nothing could fave him, as effectually ic 
turned out, for that feep was his laft. 
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BanG is alfo greatly ufed at Surat, as well as all 
Over the Eaft, an into: icating herb, of which it 
may be needlefs to fay riore after fo many writers, 
who have fully defcribed it and it is hard to fay 
what pleafure can be found i: the ufe of it, being 
very difagreeable to the tafte, and violent in its o- 
peration, which produces a temporary madnefs, 
that in fome, when defignedly taken for that pur- 
pofe, ends in running: what they call a-muck, fu- 
rioufly killing every one they meet, without diftinc- 
tion, until themfelves are knocked on the head, 
like mad dogs. But by all accounts this practice 
is much rarer in India than it forme ly was. 

But, to refume my more immediate fubject; I 
am to obferve, that the intercourfe between Bom- 
bay and Surat is not without great reafon kept up, 
from the conftant attention which is to be had to 
the company’s inveftment, in the country-manu- 
factures that is carried on there, and to the fale of 
the ftaple-goods fent out from England to that 
fide of India, of which Surat is the capital mart, 
though lately greatly declined through the embroils 
of the country. 

‘THE manufactures peculiar to that province of 
Guzarat, are chiefly carried on by the-induftry of 
the Parfees, or the race of Perfian refugees, who, 
fome centuries ago, fled from the face of the Ma- 
hometan perfecution, then invaders and conquer- 
ors of the Perfian dominions. They were brought 
to thefe parts where they and their race have ever 
{ince continued *, in three veffels, in which they 
embarked with the utmoft precipitation and con- 
fufion, and committed themfelves to the wind and 
weather, to be carried into whatever country 
would receive them. By tradition, and according 
to all probability, as being the moft obnoxious to 
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the conquerors, there were among them fome of 
the principal men of the country. Nowrojee-Ru- 
ítumjee, who was here in England, and whofe fa- 
mily was in the greateft confideration among thofe 
people, deduced his defcent from thofe kings of 
Perfia, whofe dynany was deftroyed by the Ma- 
hometan invafion, v-hen the laft prince of it, Izdi- 
gerdes, a defcendant from Cofroes, the fon of Hor- 
mifdas, was dethroned and flain about the year 
650. But whether his pretenfions were juft or not, 
or whether the rank of thofe fugitives was in ge- 
neral as high as their pofterity affert it was; when 
they arrived ar the country where Surat ftands, 

they were hof{pitably received by the Gentoo in- 
habitants, who compafMfionated their diftrefs, and 
were perhaps themficlves alarmed with reafon, as 

it proved afterwards at the progrefs of the Mahos 

metans, which had thus fallen, hke aftorm, ona 
country not very diftant from them. 

I Know there are feveral fabulous traditions of 
thefe refugees having landed where they firft faw 
a fire, which they looked on as a propitious land- 
mark to them, and that the Gentoos made a co- 
venant with them,that they fhould conform to their 
cuftoms, efpecially as to their abf{taining from all 
animal food. But I ħever could learn, that thefe 
points of their hiftory were attefted by any authentic 
teftimonials, or credited by the principal perfons a- 
mong them. The fole article of any confequence 
impofed on them was, that they fhould not kill 
any cows, or beafts of that fpecies, which the 
Parfees their defcendants to this day avoid, as 
looking upon themfelves to be bound and conclud- 
ed by that agreement of their anceftors ; and even 
at Bombay, where they have the full liberty of adct- 
ing as they pleafe in that refpect, I could never 
learn that they departed from this reftriétion. 
They alfo, in many other refpeéts, adopted the 
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manners and cuftoms ofthe Gentoos, rather from 
imitation than any nece2fflity ; though otherwite they 
have kept their race unmixt. The wretched rem- 
nant of the Parfees who ftaid behind in Perfia, and 
weathered out the ftorni, acknowledge thefe Par- 
fees for their brethren: but there does not appa 
to have been any farther correfpondence, c 
nection eftablifhed between them. ‘The truth is, 
that the Guzarat-Parfees feem ‘o have entirely for- 
got their originalcountry;and roma long habitua- 
tion, continued through io many generations, tocon- 
fider India as their proper country 3; even though 
from the laws of it, admitting no mixture by pro- 
felytif{m, or inte: marriage, they muft for ever remain 
a itranger race. They are generally fairer than the 
native Indians, efpecially the coafters ; though moft- 
ly and at beft of a fallow yellowifh hues; but the 
women, thofe of them who are kept up and not 
employed in hard work, are tolerably clear fkin- 
ned. I hey are moít of them an induftrious peo- 
ple, and the neceffity probably that obliged their 
anceftors on their firft arrival to betake themfelves 
to labor for a livelihood in a ftrange country, has 
fo far propagated its influence on the fpirit and 
manners of their defcendants, that they are the 
chiet fupporters of the Surat manufactures, and of 
agriculture. Numbers of them are alfo employed 
in fhip-building, and in the dittillery-crade : which 
lait commonly flourifhes or fickens according as the 
Moorifh governors of Surar, for the time being, 
are fuper{titious obfervers or nor, of the Mahome- 
tan law 3; which however, rather advifes acainit che 
drinking of f{pirituous liquors, than it formally 
condemns it, feveral paffages of the alcoran feem- 
ing rather levelled againit the abufe than the ufe of 
them, though exprefleclin fuch a manner, as if the 
law-giver had known human nature well enouch 
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to think it eafier totally to abítain from a pleafure, 
than to be moderate in it. 

For the reft, none, or but inconfiderably few 
of the Parfees, either meddle at all with the go- 
vernment, or with the m litary ; fubmiutting quiet- 
ly to the power that is uppermoft, whether Gentoo 
or Moorifh, and confequently for their ufefulnefs 
and inoffenfivenefs, generally meet with protection 
from both. 

ArT prefent the Moorifh government, at leaft 
nominally, prevails at Surat, though greatly de- 
clined and over-awed by their neighbors the Mo- 
rattoes, with whom it is obliged to temporize and 
keep fuch meafures as nearly refemble a fubmif- 
fion. Nor is it likely but things may foon end in 
that, unlefs the Moors, who are too much out- 
numbered by the Gentoos to have any hopes of 
fucceeding againit them, fhould be enabled by 
foreign affiftance to re-affume their former afcen- 
dancy, and once more drive the Gentoos back in- 
to their mountains and faftneffes. 

As matters now ftand, the Moorifh fovereign 
of Indoftan, fo known by the title of Mogul, or 
rather as it fhould be Mongul, is no more than a 
phantom on the throne, ever fince the invafion 
and retreat of Shah Nadir; reigning precarioufly, 
and at the pleafure of the principal Gentoo-Rayjahs, 
who raife, depofe, and even murder him, juft as their 
intereft or humor prompts them. Tbe name of the 
Mogul-fovereignty would foon ceafe to exift, if they 
could agree among themfelves whom to fubfti- 
tute 5; and this very indetermination may not im- 
probably be the occafion of their lofing the ground 
they have won, efpecially if fome of the Maho- 
metan neighboring powers fhouid be tempted ei- 
ther to reftore the authority of the Moguls, or to 
piant themfelves in his place; and either of thefe 
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events is efpecially to be apprehended from the 
north-eaft Tartars, bordering upon Indoftan, who 
are now greatly recruited in numbers {ince the ex- 
hauftment of thofe countries by the draughts out of 
them, of thofe {warms with which the two great 
conquerors, Ginghis Cawn and Tamerlane, fub- 
dued almoft all Afia, carrying havock and defola- 
tion wherever their arms penetrated, and terror to 
remoter parts, and evento Europe itfelf. But, asa 
fummiaary account of thefe mighty leaders may give 
a clearer notion of fome points neceflary to account 
for the prefent conftitution and pofition of Indo- 
{tan, I hope it will not be thought out of place, or 
impertinent to my fubject. 
GINGHIS Cawn, about the year 1200, after 
collecting under his ftandard an innumerable ar- 
my of thefe north-eaft ‘Tartars, which he had the 
influence to unite under him, though out of vari- 
ous tribes and nations befcre then utterly difcordanr, 
and living much like the favages of America, not 
only brought into fubjecétion the great kingdom of 
China, and the nations bordering upon it, on the 
outfide of the famous wall of that country, but 
extended his conquefts to a great part of Aña, 
then and now pofiefied by the Mahometans, to 
whom he profeffed himfelf a greater enemy than 
to the Chriftians, whom he rather favored. AS to 
himfelf, he was undoubtedly of chat religion, 
which is called the religion of the great and learned 
of China, who hold no other objeét of worfhip 
but purely the Zpeiz, or fovereign Being. This 
made him indifferent to all religions, and of courfe 
a tolerant; for as to the Mahometans he profecutr- 
ed them more on a political account, than for any 
particular averfion he had to their tenets. His 
fons however, after his deceafe, foon found that a 
conformity to the Mahometan fyftem, would 
greatly advance their temporal fcheme of fettling 
in 
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in the government of thofe rich countries, fo 
preferable to the mountains and wilds of Tar- 
tary. Accordingly moft of them adopted the 
muffulman faith, and made it their ítate-reli- 
gion, to fatisfy this new fubjeét, though for the 
reít they acted as being far from bigots to its; 
as for initance, when Hilolagu Cawn, a grandfon 
of Ginghis Cawn, purfuing his conquefts over 
Perfia, Syria, and Mefopotamia, at length took 
Bagdad by ftorm, and without refpecét to the fía- 
credneis of character among, the Mahometans, of 
the line of the Caliphs, he exterminated the laft of 
it in the perfon of Motazem, whom he put to 
death in the moft ignominious manner, by having 
him dragged about the ftreets of Bagdad till he 
expired. Even though Motazem appeared before 
him in the quality of a fupplicant, and in the 
hopes of affwaging his wrath, had on his fhoulders 
the very cloak Mahomet had once worn, and gi- 
ven, ina tranfport of applaufe, to Caab a poet, 
on his reading fome Arabian verfes to him. He 
had befides in his hands the ftaff of that prophet; 
but that holy trumpery availed him nothing, for 
the Tartar-general ordered the cloak and ftaff to 
be taken from him, and to be burnt in a pan, the 
afhes to be thrown into the Tygris, not out of 
any contempt, as he pretended, but to hinder thofe 
precious relics from falling thereafter into profane 
hands. “Chis Motazem was at once the Iaft of the 
Abbaffid line, and of the caliphs of the Mahome- 
tans, whofe authority had been long confined to 
purely fpirituals, after having been for more than 
three centuries ftripped of their temporal power ; 
for one of them, in the year 935, having unad- 
vifedly wholly trufted it to the chief of the mili- 
tary, a Lurk called Rayk, who thenceforwards 
knew how to keep it, and transferred it to his fuc- 
ceffors in his office, long famous in Afia, — 
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the title of JiEmir-al-omrah, commander cf the 
commanders, and afterwards by that of fultan, 
who governed both the ftate and the caliphs def- 
potically, till chey and the caliphate itfelf fell under 
the fuperior ftreneth of the Tartareinvaders. 

Bur this Tartar-tamily foon after experienced 
the fate that ufuaily attends the partition of an 
empire. For the defcendants of Ginghis Cawn 
Qquarrelling among themfelves, with all that inve- 
teracy which ufually attends difcord among rela- 
tions, the whole race in a little time, either fell 
by one another’s fwords, or by the other Mahome- 
tan powers refuming courage and {trength by their 
diviGions, fo that at prefent not even a remnant of 
thac family exifts in any ftate of power, except one 
branch of it, in the Crim or Precopian Jlartary, 
which traces up a very dubious original to Ginghis 
Cawn, and is now a precarious tributary depen- 
dent on the Ottoman Porte, under the title of 
Khan or Cawn of Tartary. In fhort, in lefs than 
two cencuries there was a clear {tage, as to any ma- 
terial oppofition from the princes of that race, even 
in Tartary icfelf, for Tamerlane to affume the fu- 
preme authority, who treading exactly in his íteps, 
Over-ran the greateft part of Afia, with a great 
army of Tartars, and in 1402, gave that celebrat- 
ed defeat to Bajazet whom he took prifoner. But 
as if it had been fatal for thofe of that country to 
make conquefts with more eafe than they could 
preierve them, in fcarce more than a century, all 
his defcendants, from the very fame error of par- 
tition, and its confequences, were extinguifhed ex- 
cept that branch of it, which had penetrated into 
Indoftan, and conquered it from the fPattans. 
T hefe were allo Mahometans, of the race of thofe 
Sarracens, who, after they had fpread their con- 
gueftts over Afia and Africa, had not neglected the 
rich provinces of India. For a party of Arabs, 
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and that not a very numerous one, had fome cen- 
turies before “Tamerlane and his fons invafion, made 
a defcent at Maffulipatnam on the coaft of Coro- 
mandel, where, meeting with no refiftance from an 
effeminate unwarlike people, they foon penetrated 
into the heart of Indoftan, and planted and main- 
tained their feat of empire where it now is, about 
Agra and Dehli, tillthey were driven out by the fu- 
perior force of the Tartars. Whilft the Gentoo Ra- 
jahs, through their wonted diftinion and indolence, 
faw the change with indifference, or at leaft with- 
out materially taking part on either fide. 

Tue Pattans however being thus difpofieffed, 
thoife of them who efcaped the fword, or would 
not fubmit to the conqueror, fed to the mountains 
that lye towards the borders of Perfia, where, only 
follicitous to preferve their lives and independence, 
they formed a feparate ftate, never thoroughly fub- 
dued by the Moguls, and yet never in a condition to 
difpure the field with them, but always trouble- 
fome, efpecially on their affociating with other 
tribes of the Gentoo mounraineers, as the Rafh- 
poots, Coolies, and Warrells, and _ occafionally 
exercifing, their deprecations on the adjacent coun- 
tries, without its being poffible for the Moguls to 
corme at them to extirpate them, efpecially {ince 
themfelves foon became enervated by the deliciouf- 
nefs of thofe fruitful plains. 

Navy the Pattans themfelwes feem fo convinced, 
thar the climate and foil of thofe provinces only 
ferve to rob them of that hardinefs they contract in 
the hills to which they are cor fined, that they have 
hitherto given no indications of a defire to exchange 
them for more pleafing abodes, or a more accefiible 
fituation. This it was that enabled them to brave 
even the victorious army of WNadir-fhaw, whom 
they very quietly fuffered to penetrate into Indo- 

tan, and waited his return when loaded withthe 
{poils 
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Spoils of that country. Then it was that by their 
harraffment of his troops in the ftreights and de- 
Ales of the mountains, they flewed him they were 
fo much matters of the paffes, as to force him to 
come to a compofition with him for way-leave, 
that had all the air of a ranfom. 

Waar then between thefe unfubdued Pattans 
and the independant Gentoo-Rajahs, and both in- 
acceflibly fortified in their mountains, it is evident, 
that the Mogul government had conftantly a hard 
tafk to keep up a tolerably fecure footing. Nor 
was it without at leaft as much art as itrength, that 
it preferved its power, and efpecially with the 
Gentoos, whom as the moft numerous, and being 
befides the Aborigines of the country, it had mott 
realon to apprehend. Either then from a defpair 
of totally reducing them, or from a growing indo- 
lence, the Mogul fuccefiors to Tamerlane applied 
themfelves to the winning over at leaft to fome 
fhow of homage and fubmiffion, the powerfulleft 
of the Gentoo-Rajahs. And this they chiefly effec- 
tuated by their great toleration and eafinefs in point 
of religion. 

Ir has before been obferved, that the governing 
theology in proper Tartary, was the fame as it is 
in China, and perhaps derived from China, {fo 
that the Mahometan religion profefled by the Mo- 
guls, in imitation of Tamerlane the founder of 
their dynafty, was rather matter of political con- 
formity, than of perfuafion, fo that it did not coft 
them much to relax on this article. ISven Aureng- 
zeb himfelf, who was fo ftrict an obferver of his 
law, is no exception to this, Gnce it is well known, 
that he made his pretences to fuperior zeal and 
aufterity, ferve to the ends of acquiring and efta- 
blifhing his ufurpation over his father, and over 
his brothers, whom he over-reached by purely 
thefe arts of diffimulation, by which he recom- 
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mended himfelf to the Mahcometan zealots in the 
army. All the Moguls then fince Tamerlane took 
the party of toleration, the eafier for that deifm, 
which made all religions at bottom indifferent to 
them, whilft they amufed thofe of all religions 
with a favorable difpofition towards them. Even 
fame Roman-catholic priefts, who had occafionally 
been careffled, and fome even invited to that court, 
were the bubbles of this eafineis in the Moguls, to 
liften to them, and even to permit their fons, and 
princes of their blood to give them hopes of being 
profelytes to them. 

Turvy would then, no doubt, for any fcruples 
of their own to the contrary, have with refpect to 
the Gentoos, aéted the falne part, as.the ‘lartar 
princes had done with refpect to the Mahometans. 
‘hey would have politically embraced the Gentoo 
religion: but as one of its fundamentals is, the 
rejection of all profelytes to it, they cculd not, even 
had their perfuafion been real, have paid them 
that compliment: allthey could do, and that they 
did, was to appear entirely averie to any perfecu- 
tion on a religious account, and for the reft they 
continued.Mahometans at large, in refpect to the 
neighboring Mahometan powers, whom a throw- 
ing off entirely the appearances of that religion 
would have fcandalized, and indifpofed againít 
them, to no purpote. 

HERE I am fenfible that the procedure of the 
PMogul-moors in deitroying the temples and idols 
of the Gentoos, in many parts of the country, 
feems to contradit the idea I have attempted to 
oive, on the beft information I could get, of the 
Moguls {pirit of toleration. For the faćt is cer- 
tainly true; though tneic outrages were never that 
I could learn committed, but in the heat of war, 
and in confequence of the provocations that attend 
it: befides that, fome of their generals were hur- 
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ried on by their private zeal, fo as to lofe fight of 
the general fytem of the court-pelicy , and what 
is more convincing vet is, that the Gentoa-Rajahs 
themfelves always looked on thote feyerities as par- 
ticular cafes of exception, or at leait never appear- 

ed to formally refent them 
Bur whilft the Moguls thus aimed at making 
their government the more ea!fy, and fupportable 
to that infinite number of Gentaos, by indulging 
them in the free exercife of their religion, they did 
not alfo negleét the policy cf keeping up the divi- 
fions and jealoufies among the moft powerful 
Rajahs from whom they had moft to apprehend : 
and in this they fucceeded to their wifh, and might 
probably long have continued the tranquillity of 
their government, but for tne relaxation and in- 
dolence into which the latter Moguls fell. Inftead 
then of keeping a {ftri¢ét hand over the emirs, or 
great Officers of the court, known by the title of 
omrahs, which is only the plural of emir,. they 
fuffered them to encroach on the royal authority, 
and themfelves became fubjeéted to that emir, who 
had obtained moft influence and interef{t with the 
military. And here again the Mogul was only 
defended from utter depofition by the jealoufies, 
and not the loyalty, of the great emirs among 
themfelves, whofe objeét of competition was, which 
of them fhould get poffeffion of the Mogul’s per- 
fon, and reign under the fhelter of a title, beyond 
which, and his feraglio or haram, they left him 
{carce any ign of power. Some, even of the e- 
mirs, who were invefted wirh the government of 
the greater provinces, not only fortified themfelves 
in them, and afferted an independence barely falved 
by a nominal homage, but entered into treaties 
with the Gentoo-Rajahs for their mutual fupport. 
Thus the famous Nizam-al-muluck, formerly 
known by the name of Chicklis-Cawn, by leaving 
K 2 his 
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his fon in his government, and befides fecurc«i 
by his confederacy with the Mlorattoes, durft 
venture his perfon to court, where his prac- 
tifes were perfećtly known, and for the which 
being known, he was but the fafer; and, though 
he had many potent enemies there, his com- 
petitors for power, he had influence and ma- 
nagement enough to procure one of the high- 
eft pofts of the {tate, and to im pote on his ío- 
vercion tne hardeft of all neceffities, that of em- 
ploying and trufting a traitor knowing him to be 
one. But even not fatished with his domeftic 
treafons, and finding the credit of his enemies at 
court encreafing again{t him, he invited the Per- 
fan Shah-Nadir, better perhaps known in Europe 
under the name of Thamas-Kouli Khawn, to in- 
vade the Mogoliftan, pointing it out to him as an 
eafy prey, confidering the luxurious efieminate 
difeofition of a court, weakened moreover by in- 
teftine diffentions. Shah-Nadir, whofe ruling 
paffion was avarice and rapaciouinefs, greedily lif- 
tening to a propofal that fo much flattered it, en- 
tered into WNizam-al-muluck’s fchemes, and ac- 
cordingly, after taking Candahar, that capital 
fortrefs which is the grand inlet into that empire, 
invaded India, where his expedition met with that 
fuccefs, which has been too fully defcribed by a 
Perian writer, tranflated by Mr. Frazer, to need 
a repetition here. 

Tris event, however, fo enfeebled the Mogul 
government, that the Gentoo-Rajahs beginning 
to feel more their own ftreneth, feesm now greatly 
to prevail, and will probably keep their afcendant, 
unlefs, as has before been obferved, fome of the 
hardy nations bordering on Inaoftan, fhould fup- 
port the Moorifh intereft, and revindicate thofe 
rich provinces, of which the Mogul government 
has either lofi poffeffion, or where its intereft is 
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vilibly declined. And in this they have the bet- 
ter chance to fucceed, as the bulk of the Gentoos 
themfelves prefer a Moorifh to a Gentoo-govern- 
ment, for reafons on which I have already fuffici- 
ently touched * 

As to the Moguls themfelves, or rather the 
principal Moorifh courtiers, for the Indians vul- 
garly involve them all under that appellation, 
though numbers of them are originally from Perfia, 
or other parts ‘l’artary, they, generaily fpeaking, 
affect great ftate and fplendor, according to their 
various appointments, and poits; and none ftudy 
more the luxuries of life, though in a manner and 
tafte fomewhat different from the Europeans. 

Tuey take care 10 have their feraglios, or ha- 
rams, furnifhed with the handfomeft women that 
can be procured for love or money. “Thofe of 
Cafhmire are the moft preferred in the Mogoliftan, 
as the Georgians and Circafflans are over Perfia 
and “Turkey; and with reafon, being much fairer 
than in any other province of the Mogoliftan, and 
having befides the advantage of a delicacy in {hape 
and make, which is chiefly in requeft among therm. 
‘This tafte they even pufh to fuch an extravagance, 
as to fcruple no price hardly for a female flave, 
which to her other beauties fhould have that add- 
ed of a plumpnefs covering the {malleft bones that 
can be imagined, for in the bone they think the 
weight chiefly confifts, and therefore thofe who 
weigh the leaft, are by them reckoned the rareft 
and moft delicate pieces. “Lhofe who, among us, 
pafs for comely majeftic-dames, would not meet 












* For a farther account of the emperors of Indoftan from 
Tamerlane in 1398 to his defcendant Mahomed Shah in 1730 : 
the power of Nizam-al-Muluck : the conqueft of Indoftan by 
Nadir Shah in 17385; and the declenfion of the Great Mo- 
gul’s power, fee the introduétion to my fecond volume. 
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with admirers among thofe pcople. As to all their 
women, however, when fhut up in their harams, 
they are extreamly jealous of them, and follow the 
ufual Afatic method of committing them to the 
guard of eunuchs, moftly made fuch by a total 
abícifion. The blackeft Abyffinian ones too are 
preferred, notonly onaccount of their color not ap- 
pearing fo tempting, but for their fidelity and dif- 
cretion, in which they excel the faves of all other 
nations. In the mean time nothing can be well 
imagined more cruel, or more contrary to the 
benevolent inftitutes of nature, than thus facrific- 
ing a number of poor creatures to the caprice and 
jealoufy of one man, who perhaps amid{t three or 
four hundred, nay as far as a thoufand and up- 
wards, confines his embraces to a very few of 
them, whilft the others, in the flower of their age, 
and with all the violence of the melting paffion, 
infpired and nurfed by the heat of the climate, 
pine away with unfatisfied defires. And fome- 
times the rage of them is fo great, as to make 
them feek for relief, even to the greateft hazard of 
their lives. 

Tris engroffing of fuch numbers of women, 
befides being attended with fuch tragical events, 
and the injuftice of rendering miferable and ufe- 
lefs fo many of that amiable fex, befides the injury 
done to the population of the country, has ano- 
ther worfe confequence, and that almoft all over 
the Eaft where this cuftom fo much prevails; as 
it inclines both the great and the meaner fort to 
the nefarious fin, the fame effect refulting from 
two very different caufes. For as this cuftom 
neceffarily thins fociety of the women, that 
would otherwife appear on the ranks for wives ; 
the poorer fort, from the fcarcity of that fex, in 
the necefflity of giving their paffions a vent, be- 
take themfelves to their own; whilft on the other 
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hand, the abundance of it at command of the rich, 
breeds a fatiety that operates the fame difpofition. 
So that every confideration, human and divine, 
feems to eftablifh the prefercnce af the European 
law permitting but one wife, to the polygamy and 
concubinage of the Orienralifts. 

In fhort, the Moguls have chiefly adopted not 
only the language of the Perfians, which 1s entirely 
in ufe at court ; but their manners, and refinements 
of luxury. 

Tuerr buildings are all in the Perfian {tiles 
and they are likethem, fond of fine gardens, and. 
efpecially of water, both dormant and in action 
from natural or artificial cafcades, the climate fup- 
plying them with plenty of ever-greens. In the 
midit of the gardens, they have commonly neat, 
airy pavilions, contrived with {fpecial regard to 
coolnefs, where the owners indulge themfelves in 
parties of pleafure with their women, in the heat 
of the day, and in the cool of the evening on the 
fides of their ponds, finely ornamented with {teps 
down to the water-fide, and in the middle, on 
every fide of the oblong fquare, which is gene- 
rally the figure of them, with places for recum- 
bence, fpread with Perfian or Turky carpets. ‘Their 
gardens are commonly pretty much like the Chi- 
neie, in a wildernefs ftile,with this particularity, that 
the door is generally at a corner of the wall, in- 
{tead of being in the middle, as is the Eurcpean 
manner. By this means the avenue to the pavi- 
lion does not front it, fo as te prefent to its view 
the length of a gravel, or tedioufly uniform green 
walk; inftead of which they prefer, for the plea- 
fure of the eye, beds of flowers, as variegated as 
pofible, and in all the confufion of wild nature, 
which are immediately fubjacent to every fide of 
the pavilion, to whofe corners only the walks ob- 
liguely lead, fo as not to interfect thofe flower 
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fpots. As to ftatues, knots, quaint devices, or 
{fymmetrized compartments, they have happily no 
idea of, or tafte for them. 

One of their great diverfions at thefe recefies, 
and indeed at all their public entertainments, 
which diverfion too they have in common with 
the Gentoos, are the dancing-girls; for whom 
they fend to a particular place, either of their dı- 
ftri€t or town, and of whom there are never want- 
ing a competent number for the ufe of the public, 
to which they are fo devoted, that one may fafely 
fay, that thofe of this profeffion have made vows 
ef unchaftity which they religioufly keep. For 
according to their inftitutes, they are bound to 
refufe no one for their price, which is not indeed 
{ftated, but governed by their rate of beauty and 
accomplifhments. “There are even particular fets 
of them appropriated tothe fervice of the Gentoo- 
temples, andthe ufe of the Bramin-priefts that be- 
long to them. But wherever they are, whether fet- 
tled or ambulatory, which laft is often the cafe, they 
live in a band or community, under the direction 
of fome fuper-annuated female of the fame pro- 
feffion, under whom they receive a training, as 
regular as in an academy, or like horfes in a ma- 
mage, and learn all the paces, and aéts of pleaf- 
ing, in which they are but too fuccefsful. For 
nothing: is more common, than for the princes, 
and chief men of thofe countries, to take a parti- 
cular liking to one of thofe creatures, and to la- 
vilh immenfe fums upon her, notwithiftanding 
their haram is ftocked with far fuperior beauties 
of perfon, who are befides poffeffed of that of 
modefty, natural to women conftantly fequeitered 
from the fight of mien, and which is not at leaft 
leffened in appearance to their lords, by that con- 
ftitutional violence cf defire to which they are 
fubjecét, and which makes fome of them tranfgrefs 
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the bounds of decency, on particular occafions. 
Thefe dancifie-girls befides are generaily recruited 
out of the people of all cafts and denominations, 
though not without efpecial regard to beauty or a- 
ereeablenefs ; yet even the knowledgeof their being 
io common, cannot with many out-balance their na- 
tural and acquired charms; which will not appear 
incredible to thofe, who know how much the Q- 
pera-girls in France were, and have not yet ceafed 
to be, in fafhion. Their dances however would 
hardly at firft relifh with Europeans, efpecialily as 
they are accompanied with a mufic far from de- 
lightful, confifting of little drums they call Gum- 
oums, cymbals, and a fort of fife, which make a 
hideous din, and are played on by men, whole ef- 
feminacy, grimaces, and uncouth fhrivelled fea- 
tures, all together, fhock the eye, and torture the 
ear. However, by ufe we become reconciled to 
the noife, and may obferve fome not unpleafing; 
airs, with which the dancers keep time : the words 
often exprefs the master of a pantomime dance, 
fuch as a lover courting his mittrefs, a procureis 
bringing a letter, and endeavoring to feduce a wo- 
man from one gallant in favor of another, a girl 
timorous and afraid of being caught in an intrigue. 
All thefe love-fcenes, the girls execute in charac- 
ter-dances, and with no defpicable expreffion, if 
they are good proficients in their art; for then 
their geitures, air, and fteps are marking and well 
adapted. In fome of their dances, evenin pu DIS 
modefty is not extremely reípećted, in the motions 
of their limbs, the quivering their hips, and other 
lafcivous attitudes into which they throw them- 
felves , without expofing any nudity, being richly 
dreffled and bedecked with jewels in their manner. 
But in private parties, to which they are called, as 
in gardens, they give themfelves a greater loofe, 
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without any grofinefs in point of difcovering their 
bodies, they are miftreffes of fuch motions, and 
lewdnets of looks and poftures, as are perhaps 
more provoking. In fhort, there is no allurement 
they omit, and rarely fail of their end; fome of 
them amaffing, great wealth by this means. Inthe 
neighborhood of Goa, for example, on a part of 
the continent bordering on the diftriét of that 
ifland, the dancing-girls founded a village, after 
being driven from Goa, by the zeal of the arch- 
bifhop, where they refide in a kind of body-corpo- 
rate, and where the noblemen and chief inhabi- 
tants make parties of pleafure ; for ıt is not every 
one’s purfe can afford the expence of them. Here 
many of thefe women acquire confiderable fortunes 
by this fcandalous traffic, and throw it into a com- 
mon ftock, for the carrying on literally trade, 
being concerned in fhipping and the moft profita— 
ble voyages, for which they have regular brokers 
and factors. Orat leaftit was fo, tili Goa declined 
‘fo greatly within thefe few years it has done, from 
its former fplendor. 

NorwiTHSTANDING numberlefs ftories of their 
rapacioufnefs, and perfidies to their gallants, there 
is one told of a dancing girl, that proves there 
may be, even in that clafs, an exception to their 
general want of fentiments. A Portugefe vice- 
admiral, whofe name, if my memory does not fail 
me, was Don Antonio de Sylva Figueroa, having 
lavithed a great part of his fortune, among other 
extravagances, on a celebrated Gentoo dancing- 
girl, by whom he hada ion, a circumfltance not 
very common in a commerce with thofe creatures, 
faw himfelf reduced to a condition much beneath 
his rank and birth. In this ftate he was, when, 
on receiving an order from the viceroy to equip a 
fquadron for fea, he found himfelf utterly unable 
to furnifh the requiGéte advances to which the duty 
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of his poft obliged him. ‘This naturally made him 
uneafy and melancholy, which being obferved by 
his miftrefs, who with fome diMculty wrung the 
caufe of it from him, fhe left him abruptly, and 
in a manner, that made him conclude fhe was, in 
the ftile of that fort of women, going to add her 
defertion to that of fortune, and which would noc 
have been the leatt of his afflictions: but he was 
foon furprized at her return, with a cafket of jewels 
and gold to the amount of near three thoufand 
pounds, being more than he wanted, and which 
fhe with a very good grace obliged him to take, 
as a mark of her affection. ‘This piece of genero- 
fity, for its being fo uncommon made the more 
noile, and reaching the ears of the late king John 
of Portugal, it affeéted him fo, that by the next 
fhhips he fent out letters of legitimation to the ad- 
miral’s fon by that dancer. l am here aware, that 
a {tory fimilar to this in moft of its circumftances, 
is faid to have happened in England, from an o- 
pera-finger to alate Duke; which however, not 
deftroying, the credit of this, oniy ferves to fhew, 
that if vices are the growth of all climates, fo are 
virtues too; though the inftances are rarer, and 
furely rareít among thofe of that charaéter. 

‘THe drefs of thefe women, which is various ac- 
cording to the different provinces, is in all how- 
ever the moft gorgeous and alluring they can ima- 
gine. They are generally loaded with jewels, 
{trictly fpeaking from head to toe, fince even on 
their toes they wear rings. Their necks are a- 
Gorned with carcanets, their arms with bracelets, 
and their ankles with chains of gold and filver, 
often enriched with precious ftones. “They alfo 
wear nofe-jewels, that at firft have an Odd appear- 
ance, but to which the eye is foon reconciled. Yet 
they, as well as other women in that country, have 
a peculiar way of managing and preferving their 
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breaíts, which at the fame time makes no inconfi- 
derable part of their finery: for they inclofe them 
in a pair of hollow cups or cafes, exactly fitted to 
them, made of a very light wood, linked together, 
and buckled at the back. “[Thefe at once confine 
the breafts fo, as that they cannot grow to any dif- 
euftfully exuberant fize , though from their {mooth- 
neís and pliancy, they play ío freely with every mo- 
tion of the body, that they do not crufh the ex- 
quifitely tender texture of the flefh in that part, 
like the {tiff whalebone ftays in ule among Euro- 
peans. “Then the outfide of them is fpread witha 
thin gold, or filver gilt plate, alfo fet with gems 
according to their ability, which compofe the 
richeft part of their drefs, from the difplay favored 
by their fwelling orbicular form; but they are eafi- 
ly laid afide, and refumed at pleafure. 
Many of chem, efpecially thofe who are in com- 
merce with the Moguls and Moors, ufe the embel- 
lifhment aimed at of old throughout the greateft 
part of the Faft, of forming a black circle round 
their eye-borders, by drawing a bodkin between 
them, with their eyelids fhut, that both fides may 
receive the tint of the ftibium or powder of anti- 
mony, that fticks to the bodkin. “he powder is 
called by them /urma: which they pretend refrefhes 
and cools the eye, befides exciting its luftre, by 
the ambient blacknefs. It is not eafy for Europe- 
ans unaccuftomed to it, to difcern at firft that grace 
the Orientalifts think it adds to them ; though they 
prefently acknowledge is has at leaft as good an 
effeét as patches, which appeared fo {trange to {ome 
Mallabar merchants, that on feeing the face of 
Mrs. King, the chief of Anjengo’s lady, {tuck 
with them, they condoled very ferioufly with Mr. 
King on his wife’s diftemper, but hoped thofe break- 
ings-out would foon wear off. Thus canine. oe 
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the opinion of points of drefs in different, and 
often in the fame countries. 

AANOTHER occafional ornament the dancing-girls 
put on, particularly on reforting to their gallants - 
this is a necklace of many and loofe turns, com- 
poled of flowers ftrung together, which they call 
mogrees, fomething refembling Spanifh double 
jeffamy, but of a much ftronger and more agreeable 
fragrant odor, and far preferable to any perfumes, 
delighting at once the fight and fmell. 

For the reft, their cloaths are much in the fame 
fafhion as the other women of that country. In- 
{tead of petticoats they wear what they call a 
lungee, which is fimply a long piece of falk, or 
cotton-{tuff, that, without any trouble to make up, 
{erves them juft as it comes from the loom, to gird 
round their loins, and defcends to about mid-leg ; 
fo that the upper part clipping clofe, marks with 
great juftnefs the roundnefs, and fwell about the 
middle, which tapering, away tothe legs, gives that 
loofe flow, to the lower part of the lungee, of which 
the ftatuaries are fo fond for expreffing the garb or 
drapery of a nymph, whilft the jewels and chains 
with whichtheir other where naked legs are adorned, 
have fomewhat the air of bufkins. From the gir- 
dle upwards to the neck they have no covering, 
but one of the ends of the lhingee purpofely left 
untucked-in, that is flung carelefsly over their fhoul- 
ders, and a very fmall jacket, fo cut, as to leave 
room forthe breaft-cafes before-mentioned, and ties 
in aimall knot Deforehand juft abovethe girdle. On 
their head they wear nothing but jewels or flowers; 
and their long black hair is generally braided. 

I nave before obferved, that the younger ones 
receive a regular training from the elder and fuper- 
annuated, under whom they ftudy in form all the 
art of pleafing, which they underftand by tradition 
and perfonal experience too well, not to know how 
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to pafs it for nature, in the imitation and refine- 
ment of which, without fuffering it to be feen, their 
art fpecifically confifts. Beficles, they have nothing 
of that nauféous boldenfs which characterites 
the European proftitutes, their ftyle of feduction 
being all foftneis and penticnels : their carefies are 
not only well-managed, but well-timed, with {trict 
regard to keep meafures in the cloying minutes of 
fatiety. 

I wave dwelt the more particularly on this ar- 
ticle of Afiatic luxury, as it enters for {o much into 
all the entertainments publick or private, of the 
perfonages in thofe parts. 

Tue drefs of the Moors themfelves is extremely 
becoming; having, lke the greateft part of the 
Afiiatics, adopted that purely and originally In- 
dian manner of wearing turbants, of fine muflin, 
the circumvolutions of which form a covering to 
the head at once light, and cool, from the air ea- 
Gly penetrating the folds of it; at the fame time 
that they defend it from the rays of the fun, the 
heat of which acting in a ftreight line, as cold like- 
wife does, is rebated by the obliquities of the 
wreathing which admits of an infinite variety in 
the manner of making up; infomuch that many 
tribes, profeffions, and even ranks in life, are dif- 
tinguifhed by it. 

Tue Turks undoubtedly took it from the Arabs 
and Perfians, who by certain tradition from the 
Indians, and that not until modernly, as appears 
by the defcriptions of thofe people by the antients. 
But that the Indian Aborigines never changed fa- 
fhion, or any other in their garb, appears clearly 
from what Quintus Curtius fays of them on that 
head, and which holds good to this day. Corpora 
ufque pedes carbafo velaut : Soleis pedes, capita linteis 
winctunt. Lapilli ex auribus pendent, brachtos quo- 
gue et lacertos auro colunt, quibus inter populares aut 
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gobilitas aut opes eminent, &c. “< They cloath their 
‘< bodies with a garment that falls as low as their 
feet: they bind their feet with fandals, their 
heads with linnen. “They hang their ears with 
jewels, and deck their arms and limbs with 
cold, fuch of them efpecially as are eminent for 
birth and riches.” This pafiage I have not quoted 
‘out of affectation ; but to fhew how tenacious the 
Indians are of their old cuftoms, as the above de- 
{cription exactly anfwers to their prefent drefs, 
which has admitted of little or no variation. “Ihe 
‘Tartarconquerors in a great part conformed to it, 
as in many other particulars they found eftablifhed 
in India, in like manner as their Country-men ufed 
in Cinna a policy, that did not a little contribute 
to guiet their conquefts. Another point of finery 
they have, which is their girdles or cumberbands on 
the outfide of their long veft or cabay, generally 
richly embroidered, with the two ends depending 
before, bordered with gold or falver tiffue inter- 
woven. In thefe they ftick, on the left-fide, their 
kittarrees, or daggers, the handles of which are 
either curioufly worked or fet with precious ítones. 
‘The blade is fhort, broad, and converging toa 
point, nearly in the {nape of what the ancients call 
Lingula, from its refemblance to a tongue. ‘* Gia- 
‘<< diolus oblongus in [peciem lingua fatis.” fAUL. 
GreLL. Their fcimetars are alfo hung carelelly be- 
fore them, with the fame curiofity in the work- 
manfhip of their handles. Initead however of 
fandals on their feet, they wear embroidered {flip- 
pers, or papoofhes, which they take off within- 
doors, or leave at the feet of the fophas when on 
a vit. Even the Europeans muit, on any audi- 
ence at the Durbar of Surat, before they are ad- 
mitted to fit in the Divan before the governor, 
fubmiit to pull off their fhoes; which is not quite 
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unreafonable, as the floor is commonly fpread with 
the richeitt carpets. 

The Micors are allo much addicted to fmoak- 
ing.; and the great ones among them all affect the 
Perfian luxury ın that article of cullioons, which are 
miade like decanters of trantparent glafs, with enamel 
flowers intheir proper colors, adherent to the bot- 
tom of them. “T hefe are full of water, and plug- 
ged up with a machine, that at once holds the to- 
bacco artiftly caked and lighted, and the infertion 
of a leathern pipe wired round, of two or three 
yards length, pliant and coilable like a itnake, by 
which name it is known among the [Englifh. 
Through this pipe they fuck in the fmoak, fo ma- 
naged as to receive a coolincis, and mildnefs, by: 
paffing farft through the water, which it caufes to 
gurgle, fo as to form a not unpleafing noife. “The 
pocrer fort ufe only either a coconut ihell, prepar- 
ed in the fame manner for fmoaking through the 
water, which is vulgarly, from the noife it thus 
makes, called a hubble-bubble, or the tobacco-leaf. 
fimply rolled up, in about a finger’s length, which. 
they call a buncus, and is, I fancy, of the fame 
make, as whatthe Weft Indjans term a fegar, and 
of this the Gentoos chiefly make ufe. 

Tue Moors alfo give ftrongly into the folly of 
judicial aftrology > which not they alone, but the 
Orientalifts in general, including the Chinefe, I 
fufpect ta have borrowed from the Indian Bramuns, 
who in India at leaft are generally the almanack- 
makers, and conftantly mark in their kalendars, 
what they call their good and bad days, in the 
obfervation of which they are invincibly fupertfti- 
tious. Wor is it impoffible, that among the many 
points cf religion, that even in the earlier ages, 
{fpread from the Eaft weftward, and efpecially 
through Egypt after the return of Ofyris, who tn 
his military expedirion had penetrated 1nto g 
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that of the diftinétion of days into aufpicious and 
inaufpicious, ‘* Dies atri, fafti, nefafti,” might 
reach even the Romans, who are known to have 
been fo fcrupulous on that head. As to the Gen- 
too-Indians, they are to this day fo infatuated with 
this notion, that their merchants will not let a 
fhip fail, or care to ftrike a bargain, or, in fhort, 
undertake any bufinefs of importance, on thofe 
days that are fet down for unlucky ones. 

Ir is alfo in refpect of a Gentoo culitom among 
the head Rajahs of India, that the Mogul emperor 
keeps his anniverfary feaft of being publicly weigh- 
ed; a folemnity which anfwers tomewhat to our 
keeping of birth days. 

As to the manners ot the Moors and Moguls, 
they are nearly the fame as of the reft of the iou- 
thern-Afiatics, being greatly degenerated from the 


O > = : 
hardinefs and martial fpirit of the northern I artars 3 


> 
as well from the relaxing foftnefs of the climate, 
as from their fliding into the Indian voluptuouf- 
nefs and effeminacy. “They are, however, from 
their childhood, tutored and trained up to great 
gravity and circumfpection in public, and efpecial- 
ly to curb any paffions from breaking out into out- 
ward emotions of heat or anger, which they look 
on as the higheft indecency. It is perhaps from 
this early habit of reftraint and diffimutiation, that 
their refentments, which might otherwite evapo- 
rate and país off in menaces or hard words, rankles 
inwardly in their bofom, till it breaks out, as 
they fee their time and occafion, into more fangul- 
mary effects, ancl more fatal vindictivenefs. “Thence 
the frequent plots, ambufhes, circumventions, 
perfidies, and deep-laid fchemes of the great men 
among them, to deftroy one another. <q neir 
{chool-education, which is rarely more or other 
than learning tọ read the Alcoran, and to write 
Arabic or Perfian, is however fupplemented by 
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their introduction into all companies, and fcenes 
of public bufinefs, in their tendereft youth, where 
their fathers carry them, not without a due prepa- 
ration and inftruction of how they are to deport 
themfelves ; and by this means, under their watch- 
ful eye and controul, enter them early into that 
ereat univerfity, the world. The Gentoo mer- 
chants ufe the fame method with their children, 
initiating them, with the firit dawn of their rea- 
fon, into all the myfteries of their trade and con- 
tracts ; infomuch, that it is not uncommon to fee 
boys of ten or twelve years of age, fo acute and 
expert, that it would not be eaty to over-reach 
them in a bargain. In truth, their docility, fe- 
datenefs, and awful regard for their parents are 
futprifing, confidering the extreme fondnefs of 
thefe for their children, which they temper fo ju- 
dicioufly, as not to fpoil them ; their whole {tudy 
being to make them confider their parents as the 
beft and tendereft ‘friends they can have in the 
world ; which point once carried, the reft may be 
imagined to follow in courfe. 

Tue Moors are allo fond of having Abyffinian 
faves, known in India by the name of Hobfhee 
Coffrees. Thefe moftly come from a certain pro- 
vince fubject to the Negus of Ethiopia, called In- 
nariah, to the fouth of his other dominions, and 
bordering upon what is commonly called Negroe- 
land, in the heart of Africa, fromm whence they 
are feleéted, and a great trafiick made of them, 
over all the Mogoliftan and Perfia: but it is chiefly 
from the ports of Arabia and the Red Sea, that 
they are brought. Nothing can be imagined more 





{mooth or egloffy, and perfectly biack than their 


fkin, in which they far furpafs the negroes on the 
coaft of Guinea, and, generally fpeaking, have not 
any thing of their thick lips, though otherwile as 
woolly haired as they. ‘This fpecies of flaves is, 
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however, highly valued for their courage, fidelity, 
and fhrewdnels ; in which they fo far excel, as ot- 
ten to rife to pofts of great truit and honor, and 
are made governors of places, when they tate ine 
title of Siddees. Such was Siddee Mlaflaoud, a 
great favorer of the Englifh, when he commanded 
fome years ago in Rogipore, a ftrong place on 
the coaft of Deckan, near Bombay, till he was dif- 
pofiefled by the ftuperior force ct the Morattoes ; 
upon which he repaired to Bombay, and after- 
wards to Surat, where he was again put into com- 
mand. Nor is this tranfition from fervitude to 
power fo violent as may at firft be thoughts, fince 
all the officers and inftruments of the defpotic 
courts of Afia are involved under the general title 
of flaves, of which they are even voluntarily proud, 
Shah Nadir himfelf having worn that of I hamas 

ouli Cawn, or Thamas the king’s Aave. “Lodo 
the Orientalifts juftice, in general they treat their 
fMlaves with great humanity, and bind them to 
faithful and even affectionate fervice, by their ten- 
dernefs and next to parental care of them. T hus 
the Turk and Moocrifh merchants breed them up 
to fuch truft-worthinefs, as to employ them as 
their factors and fupercargoes, and fuffer them not 
only to amafs fortunes to themfelves, but to be- 
queath them to their children, which is only mat- 
ter of curtefy. The chief diftinction between flaves 
of this fort and freemen is, that the former are not 
allowed to ler their beards grow, which is confi- 
dered as the mark of liberty, as the fhaving it 1s 
held the badge of flavery 3; and in this point the 
Arabs are punéctilioufly exact. 

As to the diet of the Moors, itis farfrom being 
defpicable. Rice ftewed dry they ufe as bread, and 
look on it as more whoifome, light, cooling, and 
natural to the climate. The infipidity of it is fumi- 
ciently correéted by the fauces with which they ac- 
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company it, and are made of fifh, flefh, or fowl, 
generally cut or {ftewed fo, as not to need the knife 
when ferved in, whilft the great point of them is 
to be high-feafoned and favory. They rarely have 
meat come totable in joints, and yet are very fond 
of a difh where the lamb or kid is roafted whole, 
and ftuffed with raifins and piftachionuts, which 
then ferve in lieu of bread toir. They have like- 
wife almoft as many names for their difhes as the 
European cookery; but the three moft common 
ones all over India is, currees, kitcharee, and pi- 
low. The currees are infinitely various, being a 
fort of fricacees, to eat with rice, made of any ani- 
mals or vegetables; thefe laft being chiefly ufed by 
the Bramins, who never eat what has had life in 
it; bot the reigning ingredients are the pulp of 
the coconut for thickening, and turmeric for turn- 
ing the fauce yellow, befides fpices to heighten it. 
Kitcharee is only rice ftewed, with a certain pulfe 
they call Dholl, which they reckon very wholfome 
and nourifhing, and is generally eat with falt-fifh, 
butter, and pickles of various torts, to which they 
give the general name of Achar. The pilow is too 
well knownto need particularifing, only it may be 
obferved, that the addition of the bacon is an Euro- 
pean improvement; but which, if the Moors do 
not admit, they fupplementc it with the highett 
fpices; and the great ones, in their entertain- 
ments, make it a moft coftly regale, by the addi- 
tion of ambergreafe. I have been credibly inform- 
ed, that at Fort St. George, many years ago, one 
difh alone was charged to the company at confi- 
derably above two hundred pounds fterling, ata 
treat given to a Mogul Nabob, when one Mr. 
Hyde was fteward ; a charge to which the com- 
pany did not acquiefce, until it was fairly verified 
by examination. So much however is certainly 


true, that moft of the Eurcpeans foon reconcile 
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themfelves to the conntry-diet, and many at length 
prefer it to their own, even in point of talte or re- 
lifh, tndependent of its being undoubtedly more 
wholefome, and more adapted to the climate, than 
the quantities of felh to which we are ufed in thefe 
colder countries, where the heat being more con- 
centered facilitates the digcition. Few of the 
Moors abftain from wine or fpirituous liquors, 
but are fonder of cordia2ls and drams than of wine, 
which they do not think ftrong enough tor them, 
mo not even the arrac, unlefs treble-difttiled: and, 
what is more unaccountable, they pretend that 
brandy, for example, better known on the Indian 
coaft by the Portuguefe name of Aguardiente, is 
cooling, when medderately taken in the very-midit 
of any faintnefs, brought on by fatigue, or ex- 
‘cefflive heat of the day. “They manage, however, 
swith fo much difcretion and referve in this article, 
that even thole who have the character of the 
greateft drinkers among them, are never feen, in 
public, in the indecent diforder caufed by that 
vice, which is not only fatal to their reputation, 
but fometimes precipitates their governors and 
great men into a dangerous abufe ot their power, 
of which the following ftory niay ar once ferve for 
an inftance, and to characterife the genius of thofe 
Orientalifts. The Nabob of the diftrict of Ahma- 
davad, a prince af the Mogul’s blood, not many 
years ago, ina drunken fit, had given an order to 
fet fire to the great city of that name. His vizier, 
who faw that he was not in his fenfes, and yet durft 
mot by a wife but hazardous difobedience fhock the 
profound eaftern jealoufy of defpotic authority, in 
this nice dilemma, applied for advice what to do 
to a Perfian prinecefs, wite tothe Nabob, and not 
more remarkable for the exquifitenefsS of her beau- 
ty, than for that of her wit and good fenfe ; being 
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of women in thofe countries, but {killed in the 
compofition of Perfian poetry, all which merit of 
the mind and perfon was not thrown away, fince 
it had fucceeded in entirely captivating and attach- 
ing her hufband to her, who repofed himfelf prin- 
cipally upon her for the care of his government. 
Hiler anfwer upon this canfultation was entirely con- 
formable to the maxims of eaftern government, 
and to the dictates of humanity. ‘* The autho- 
é rity of the prince, faid fhe, is tco facred a point, 
e for either you or me to take upon us to revoke 
<< his order. He muft then be literally obeyed, 
es Find out in any corner of the town, any of the 
<e moft detached little houfes, from which there 
s< may be the leaft danger of the flames {preading. 
ec Set fire to them, frit giving the owners time to 
< efcape, and paying them amply for the damage, 
é and thus my huiband’s authority will be pre- 
é ferved, and any material mifchief prevented.” 
This counfel was immediately put into execution 3; 
and befaides deferving to the authorefs the thanks 
of her hufband, when recovered from his intoxi- 
cation, raifed the reputation of that princefs all o- 
ver the Mogoliftan. 

‘THE equipages and carriages of the Moors con- 
Gift chiefly in elephants, hories, palanqueens and 
hackrees. 

Tse riding on elephants isa point of ftate chief- 
ly appropriated to the Mogul himfelf, to the 
princes of his blood, and the Nabobs of provinces, 
or the great Officers of ftate: furely nothing can 
be fitter to ftrike an awe, or give the impreffions 
of grandeur and pomp, than one of thofe enor- 
mous beafts gorgeoufly caparifoned, and bearing 
on its back a kind of canopied throne, in which 
the perfon who fits is fo majeftically confpicuous 
from fuch an eminence. TThefe unweildy animals, 
however, are rather growing into difufe for war, 
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fnce the more prevailing ufe of fire-arms, and 
the difcovering that with all their docility, it is im- 
poffible to break and train them tothe field, fo as 
to be fure they will not often do more mifchief to 
their own fide, efpecially when exafperated by 
wounds, to whici their mafs makes them a mark 
hard to mifs. 

Tue beft horfes in ufe come from Arabia, but 
chiefly from Perfia, and make a confiderable arti- 
cle of trade both by fea and land, and certainly 
no part of the worid produces finer than either of 
thofe countries. The Moors alfo fpare for no care 
or expence in their keeping, and efpecially for 
breaking them to the ufes of war. 

For as to the hunting: or racing, though no 
{ftrangers to thofe pleafures, they are fo far confi- 
dered by them as inferior points, as to have little 
or no fhare in their training. 

As to the Palanqueens, they feem to me the 
utmoft ftretch of invention for humoring the con- 
{titutional indolence of thofe people, as furely a 
more lazy conveyance could not well be imagined. 
It confifts of a bed and beditead, with fhort teer, 
covered over head with an ample canopy; com- 
monly of either velvet or cloth, faftened by the 
means of crofs fticks, and filken or cotton cords to 
the arch of the ftick or bamboo, from the ends of 
which arch proceed the poles which are all of one 
Piece with it, and are carried by Gx, but moft com- 
monly four bearers, hired for that purpofe at very 
low monthly wages. The perfon carried may very 
conveniently fit upright under the arch, being bol- 
{tered up in that pofture, by one or two large pillows, 
which may occafionally ferve to recline his whole 
length, or even fleep on them by the way. ‘This 
arch of the bamboo, is prepared whilft the tree 1s 
young, by keeping it bent in fuch a manner, as 
to grow into the defired form, according to the 
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perfection of which, and fize it bears a lefs ax 
greater price. Some of thefe are made very ex- 
penfive according to the decorations employed on 
them, tuch as the rich ftuff of which this portable 
couch and its canopy are made, gold or filver taf- 
iels, and feet; which lait are often carved and 
plated over to reprefent couchant lions, griffins, or 
other figures. T he ends of the poles are alfo in- 
cafed with the like metals, generally prefenting a 
tyger’s head: but this laft is a badge of authority, 
granted only to a few of the greateft authority and 
diftinétion : in which point they are imitated by 
the Englifh;, for though there are few perfons of 
any note or eminence, but what, in our fettle- 
ments, keep palangqueens, the tygers heads are re- 
ferved for the governor, and fecond of the council. 
At Calcutta in Bengal fome of our gentlemen, 
probably difgufted with the reproachfully indolent 
attitude incident to this method of carriage, in- 
vented a new one, by which means the bedftead 
was converted into a platform, that fupported a 
common arm-chair well fixed on it, upon which 
they could fit more decently and full conveniently 
under the canopied arch. Others contrived, ftill 
preferving the bamboo-form a-top, and at the 
ends, fo as to be carried on the fhoulders a con- 
veyance, in all other points refemblingg a fedan- 
chair. In Bombay and Surar during the rains, 
they cover them with a thatch, eafily put off or 
on, made of the leaves of brab-trees, a fpecies of 
wild palm, and lined with callico, farming a fnug 
{helter impenetrable to the violentef{t rain, with 
windows that [hut or open atpleafure. In Bengal 
and other places they defend them, but not fo ef- 
fectually, with a wax or oil-cloth thrown over 
them. The jealoufy of the Moors has alfo fug- 
geited them a fcheme of covering the palankeens, 
where their women are carried, which not in the 
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leat excluding the air, or fight from within, only 
hinders thofe without from fleeing thems; and this 
is effected by a various-colored filk-netting thrown 
loofe over the whole machine. Of the fame na- 
ture as palankeens, but of a different name, are 
what they call andolas, of which the couch is by 
the crofs-fticks faftened to a ftreight inftead of an 
arched bamboo, and confequently admit of no o- 
ther pofture than lying at length: thefe are much 
cheaper, and lefs efteemed than the palankeens. 
Doolies are much of the fame make as the andolas; 
but made of the meaneft materials, being only a 
coyr-cott flung alfo on a ftreight bamboo, and 
hardly ever ufed but to carry the poorer fick. The 
Moors too have affixed {uch an idea of {tate to pa- 
lanqueens, that in moit countries conquered by 
them over the Gentoos, they forbad thefe laft the 
ule of them, unlefs on the day of their marriage, 
for which inftitution they preferve fo high a vene- 
ration, that it is proverbial with them to fay, that 
a man on that day is as great as a king, and con- 
fequently grudge him no enfigns of royalty. 

Tue hackrees are a conveyance drawn by oxen, 
which would at firft give one an idea of flownefs, 
that they certainly do not deferve : for there are of 
them, efpecially thofe which are well trained and 
managed, that would maintain their rate, againft 
horfes in full trot, and the {malleft are generally the 
fleete{t. Of thefe the Gentoos chiefly make ufe, efpe- 
cially the banyans and merchants of Surat; and 
though I cannoz fay from Knowledge that they are 
directly concerned in thecaftrating of thofe animals, 
which is performed by a cruelly painful operation, 
not by excifion, but by the compreffion of a ligature, 
that intercepting the nourifhment conveyed to 
thofe parts, caufes them to rot off; yet it is plain, 
that with all their bigot veneration for that fpecies 
of aninrals, they make no fcruple of ufing them in 
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that fervice. Certainly it is more for obtaining it 
the moit eficctually, and for the fake of fhow, than 
out of tendernefs for them, that they keep them 
as fleek, clean, and in good plight as poffible, 
feeding them with balls made of the flower of 
eram, a kind of peafe, and coarfe lugar. So far 
they fucceed, as to refider the yoi:e of a pair of 
them far from being unfightly ; the oxen of that 
country, efpecially of Guzarat and Cambay, being 
generally white, like thofe produced about Milan 
tn Italy, and iome of them as large at leait as cur 
Euincolnfhire cattle, contrafting to which white- 
nefs, they paint their horns with a fhining black, 
and haog bells‘about their necks, inthe fame ftyle, 
and for the fame purpofe, as thole of Our Carriers 
horfes. As to the conveyances themfcelves, they 
are open on three fides, covered a-top, and made 
to hold twd people, fittings crofs-legged in the O- 
wiental manner, confequently flat and without rail- 
ed feats, but with a pillow atthe back to fupport 
or to recline on. 
žere their jealoufy has invented another me- 
thod of concealing their women from fight, by 
means of fclding blinds, or checks let fall round 
the cpen fides. Thefe are commonly coarfely 
painted, and made of the fibres of the coconut, or 
brab-tree leaves, fo difpofed and loofely fown to- 
ether, as to let in the air, and not hinder the 
fight of thofe within them. Thefe checks allo, with 
the diference cf being large and lined with fome 
eoarfe tranfparent ftuffs, ferve the natives for anti- 
portas to their apartmenis, fo commeodioufly at 
ence for coolnefs and privacy, that fomething of 
the like nature might not bea cdefpicable improve- 
ment, even tn Europe.: Each hackrey has its 
driver, who fits on the fhaft, equipped with a 
goad, and who takes care of the oxen, and is call- 
ed the hackrev-vwallah: bur, in Bengal, lam told, 
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the moft eminent of the Gentoo-merchants have 
come into the ufe of horfes and chaifes, in which 
they are fo fond of a parade, they know they may 
fafely difplay under the Englifh government, and 
which for fear of a fleecing they durft not do, un- 
der that of the natives, as to have them richly or- 
namented, and even the reins garnifhed with filver 
or gilt ftuds. 

Uron the whole, it muft be allowed, that in 
moft of thofe points, in which the luxuries of life 
confiftt, thofe Orientalifts are little if at all inferior 
to the Europeans. If they have not their tafte for 
itatues, paintings, cabinets of’ medals, and fuch 
jike articles of refined curiofity, they are not at 
leait deficient in thafe of a fenfuality, to which the 
warmth of the climate fo ftrongly and fo unhappily 
inclines them, being by this enervity and relaxa- 
"tion, generally fpeaking, rendered unfufceptible of 
thofe manly virtues, and that hardinefs conftitu- 
tional to thofe born under the colder and rougher 
zones. “Thence moft probably the indolent and 
flavifh acquiefcence of the Eaftern nations in gene- 
ral, under that deteftable form of government, 
defpotifm : where not the profufeft fertility of the 
foil, not the Elyzian temperature of the air in ma- 
ny parts, nor the choiceft bleffings of nature, can 
atone for the want of the greateft of them, Liber- 
ty. Hiere an Englishman cannot bur, in the com- 
parifon, find frefh incentives, if that could be ne- 
ceffary, to the love of his country, in which the 
mildeft laws, under the moft admirably tempered 
conititution, fecure to him his life, his property, 
and what is deareft of all, his freedom. 
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GCG R Z A PF. II. 


Of the ftate of the Roman Catholic religion in INDIA. 
Liiffions more political than religious. Qualifications 
of a Buon-Chriftianx: quality of their concerts. Pa- 
Pits have borrowed feveral points of worfhip from 
the Orientalifts, Nahbometans and Heathens : points 
of refemblance : inquifition imitated from the Nla- 
bometans : inhumanity of the inquifition : precau- 
tion of the ENGLISH againft PORTUGUESE priefts : 
ftory of cardinal TOURNON : lying miracles of the 
papifts: ignorance of the Portuguefe clergy: cha- 
yatier of the jefutts: nunnertes in India: falfe 
pretenfions to merit in the Romiflh mtiffions: reafon 
of the Englith not attempting converfions in India. 








y R HE numbers of Roman catholics living 

under the humane proteétion of our Englifh 
government in India, where they experience all the 
tendernefs of our truly chriftian ípirit of toleration, 
furnifh me with one reafon for attempting to fet 
the ítate of their religion in thofe countries in its 
true light. <A {ftronger one yet occurs to me, in 
the expedience not only of undeceiving the public 
of the many falfe accounts impofed on it by the 
Roman miffionaries; but of wiping off the re- 
proach of want of zeal in the proteftants, for not 
taking the pains that they do, in the converfion of 
infidels to the chriftian faith. “To this tofk I fhall 
dedicate the prefent chapter, which fhall be follow- 
ed by others, continuing fome remarks [I had oc- 
cafion to make on the three capital divifions of 
worfhip in thofe parts, the Mahometan, Gentco, 
and Parfee religions; in which I fhall proceed, 
purely as a candid relator of what I could learn of 


them worth particularifing ; and not at all in the 
{tile 
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ftile of a dry theological difcuffion, for which I 
confefs myfelf entirely unqualified. o. ; 

To begin with the Roman.-catholic religion 35 ıt 
is nmeceffary to premife, that the Portuguefe, who 
were the farft modern difcoverers af the navigation 
to India, were alfo the farf{t planters of the chriftian 
faith ; fuch as it is, after their mode, in the coun- 
tries they conquered, or into which they penetrat- 
ed. Charitably then granting that the pure piety 
of their kings, actuated their zeal for the propaga- 
tion of their faith, without worldly refpects, it can- 
not be denied, that the conduéct of their miffion- 
aries was of a nature the fartheft in the world from 
deferving that opinion of difintereflednefs. Where- 
ever the force of the Portuguefe arms prevailed, as 
it might eafily do over nations naturally unmili- 
tary, and at that time fo unacquainted with the 
ufe and noife of fire-arms, that they were as much 
e0nquered by the ears, as by the eyes, on which 
laft the ftrangenefs of the European garb had not 
allo a little effeét; wherever I fay the Portuguefe 
prevailed, or gained fettlement, one of their firft 
points was to ftock the place with miffionaries. 
TI hefe, while under the fanétion of a military power 
that awed the natives, preached a religion fo new, 
and fo hard to be underftood by the natives, and 
fo ill underftood by themfelves who preached it, 
at the fame time collaterally ufed it as an engine for 
forming and fecuring, a party among their profe- 
Jytes, for advancing the Portugucfe intereft and 
power in thofe countries: which is exactly the 
fame game, as had been long played by the 
French in America, with the Indian nations, allies 
to or dependent on us; with whom their mif 
fionaries infinuated themifelves, where thofe unfair 
preachers on our own grounds, aéted the part ra- 
ther of the panders of ambition, than of the propa- 
gators of religion. 
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In the infancy of the Portuguefe conquetts, the 
awe they ftruck, the dazzling fplendor of their 
fucceffes, the partial preference and encourage- 
ment they fhewed to all the Indian profelytes, all 
fo far co-operated to favor converfions, that, efpe- 
cially on the coafts of India, they brought over if 
not confiderable fubjects, at leait a number fufii- 
cient to boaft of, yet nothing near fo great as they 
reprefented. The truth is, that excepting a few 
of the beft fort of the Gentoos, and thofe chiefly 
converts, lefs to the force of their arguments, than 
to certain temporal motives of advantage, of 
pique, or of refentment, their fucccfs chiefly lay 
among the loweft and refufe tribes of the Gentoos. 
A circumftance which alone, without any other 
reafon of averfion, greatly impeded the progrefs of 
their miffion among the higher tribes or cafts, who 
could never be reconciled to that levelling {fpirit, 
which it is fo much forthe honor of the true reli- 
gion to eftablifh, by making all Chriftians as it 
were brothers. But the Bramins, and WNayrs, the 
noblefs of the Malabar coaft, could not without 
horror think of feeing the loweft cafts, whom it 
was even a profanation to come within reach of 
their breath or touch, raifed to any equality with 
them :° whereas many of thole miferable people, 
won by a condefcenfion of the priefts to talk fami- 
liarly with them, nay to court and bribe them to 
quit their native religion, in which they were fo de- 
{pifed, and hardly treated as human creatures, 
liftened to their arguments, and either were or 
pretended to be pertuaded by them. And it Is 
certainly out of thefe that the bulk of the new 
chriftians was formed; if the name of chriftian 
may, without prophanation, be given to fuch as 
received no better inftruétion than they did, con- 
fitting chiefly in the ceremony of baptifm, which 
they were never taughr to underftand, in the par- 
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rotry of Ave-marys and a few words learnt by 
rote, an Agnus Dei, or a copper crucifix hung a- 
bout their necks, not forgetting a rofary, in which 
equipage, and with their fpecial profeffion of be- 
lieving implicitly whatever the priefts believed, 
without knowing what, how much, or why they 
were to believe, they were currently pronounced 
Buon-chriftianos. Such is fuccinétly but truly the 
picture of by much the greateft part of the Indian 
converts, or of their defcendants ; for it is not to 
be fuppofed, but that there may be fome, though 
afew, exceptions to this general deficription. 

In the mean time, defpicable as thete profelytes 
moitly were, defpicable I do not mean in quality 
of men with human fouls, whole falvation is 
doubtlefs as precious as that of thofe of the higheft 
rank, in the eye of the common father of all 
men, but on the account of their want of apparent 
confcientious motives, and of the evident inlui- 
ciency of inftruction, both in point of time and 
manner to account for fucha converfion ;.thefe pro- 
jelytes, I fay, becamerfo many tubjects, acquired 
to the ftate and church, the more to be depended 
on, as among the Gentoos there is no fuch thing 
as a regrefs ever admitted into their religion, after 
any act of renunciation no nor even but very 
rarely when the feparation has been incurred by 
fome involuntary tranfgreffion of thole capital 
points in which their religion confiifts, as fhall be 
more fully fhewn when ĮI come totreat of it. Thus 
when oner any of thefe Gentoos had embraced the 
chriftian religion, they generally ftuck to it, fince 
they could not go back to their own, though iome 
afterwards turned Moors: but of this there were 
few examples. Though thefe converts were, as 
before obferved, of the lowe ft tribes, Cooleys, 
Corumbees, Pooliahs, and even Poul:chees, a caft 
hardly ftuffered to breathe the common air, being 
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driven into the forrefts and mountains out of the 
commerce of mankind, they did not fail of being 
ufeful to the Portuguefe, who could deal by the 
way of arms, with the fuperior fort, and only 
wanted thofe of the lower for fervants, mechanics, 
and foldiers, in which laft capacity, under the 
name of Topaffes, fome did good tervice, and 
their defcendants are to this day employed by our 
company in that quality. I have the more 
reafon too to think, that the firft converts were 
principally drawn out of thofe mean claffes of the 
Gentoos, for that in Bombay I never could learn 
that any of the Chriftian-Indian families deduced 
their defcent from Bramins, or Sinays, a kind of 
lefs ftri&t Bramins, and fecend to them in rank. 
There might however eafily be fome without my 
knowing it; but I am fure they muft be very few, 
and I was credibly informed, that even at Goa; 
the Porrtuguefe metropolis, the fame proportion 
was nearly kept. In the mean time the Portuguefe 
of India are perfectly right to call their religion, 
Tue Fatty, La FEE, as being the only one, and 
it would be a pity there fhould be another like it 
cn the face of the univerfe : for furely nothing can 
be imagined more repugnant to the true worfhip 
of God, in the beautiful fimplicity of the true theo- 
logy, nor more difhonorable to humanity. One 
would imagine, they had pillaged every other reli- 
gion of every thing that was abfurd, ridiculous, 
or deteftable, to compofe that monfter of their 
own. Il fay nothing of what has been already 
made fo clear, of their borrowing, and adulterat- 
ing, ofteneft for the worfe, from the ancient hea- 
thens, who themfelves wery probably derived ma- 
ny of their rites and ceremonies from the Eaft; 
but fhall only mention a few particulars, wherein 
the Orientalifts challenge feveral points of the Ro- 
snan catholic worfhip as originally belonging to 
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them, and which perhaps a chronological difcuffion 
of the fpecific time wherein they were adopted in- 
to that church, would more manifeftly clear up. 

True rofary, for example, is pretended to have 
been but an imitation introduced by fome vagrant 
monks, of the Tezbuth or Mahometan beads, on 
which thofe of that feét repeat their Bitmillah, ex- 
actly in the fame ftile as the papifts do their Pater- 
nofters, and Ave Marys; and even this cuftom 
comes originally from the Indian Gentoos. 

THEIR mendicant friars feem but a copy, anda 
mof{t wretched one, of their mendicant Joguys, 
whofe abftinence from all animal food, contem- 
plative life, aufterities and macerations, far exceed 
whatever their famous afcetics ever fo much at- 
tempted. From them too the Mahometans bor- 
rowed their inftitution of Faquirs, or holy beggars, 
fo that both Europe and Afia owe ail that peftera- 
ble fwarm of vermin, the monks of both thofe re- 
ligions, to a perverted imitation of the Gentoo re- 
ligion in that point. 

As to the matter of idols, it is great impudence 
in the Roman-catholics, to reproach the Gentoos 
with theirs, or to imagine, thatthe frivalous dil- 
tinction in words, between the actual worfhip of 
them, or of the ufing them only as helps to their 
memory in their devotion, can be underftood, or 
not rejected by them, when they fee thefe words 
contradiéted by their actions, and the images in 
their churches manifeftly applied to and invoked, 
as if they were living reprefentatives. Can they 
then be blamed, if idols for idols, they prefer their 
own; efpecially too as they infinitely lefs nonfenfi- 
cally, inftead of exhibiting them in ridiculous hu- 
man forms, fuch as, forexample, a woman gor- 
geoufly dreft like a curtezan, with a fruz bob-wig 
with a crown on it, and a large hoop-petticoat 
reaching down to her feet, tied round the neck in- 
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Stead of the waift, and a little child in her arms, 
trame their images in a hieroglyphical ftyle, of 
which the oddity and monftrouinefs are fomewhat 
falved by the meaning couched under them, and 
by their difclaimer of attempting to reprefent the 
Divinity under any thing of human likenefs, fur- 
ther than to convey inftruction in their mythology © 
Thence the idol of a man with an elephant’s head, 
of another with a number of hands, denotative of 
his va:ious power, and holding fome mzytterious 
or emblematical thing in each. All which the 
Bramins do not want for the fenfe to oppofe to the 
idols of the papis, than whom molt certainly, 
fuch as they are at leaft in India, chriftianity can- 
not have greater enemies, Gnce whatever deforms 
the divine fimplicity of the gofpe!, and by evi- 
dently worldly-interefted, abfurd, and cruel adul- 
teraticns, tends to render a religion ridiculous and 
detefiable, muft naturally weaken its force of per- 
fuaGion, and even involve in its condemnation, 
though but for having the fame name as chriftians, 
the purer reformed. Thus, for examp'e, the Ma- 
hometans cannot, with refpeét to the protettants, 
overcome that inveterate prejudice they have con- 
ceived of their being God-eaters, as they empha- 
tically and opprobrioufly nick-name the chriftians 
in general, and accordingly lump conclufions a- 
gainit them all. And as cô the papifts endeavor- 
ing to explain away the horror created by that 
idea, by the word ADfery, a word af which too 
they have a perfeét conception, having one in the 
Arab language Gbheib (occult) that anfwers to it, 
they treat it with the utmoft fcorn and contempt, 
as never allowing it to enter into any definition of 
the Supreme Being, concerning, whom they efteem 
all mytfterious exprefiions to be a prophanation of 
che facred fimplicity of his exiftence, and at the 
inoit, and hardly fuffer them to be employed in 
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accounting for fome of the fabulous vifions of their 
prophet, as contained in the Alcoran, which how- 
ever the wifer and more learned part of the Maho- 

metans are far from either refpeétineg or believing. 
Yer candor forces me to confefs, that even this 
fcandalous conformity of the papifts worfhip, in 
many points to the Gentoos, might lefi-n to the 
moft ignorant and weak among them, the objec- 
tion of too violent atranfition ; as they found in 
that church, fo many fuperftitions of nearly the 
fame nature as thofe to which they had been ufed, 
and from which fome of them, as before remark- 

ed, had moft probably been originally deduced. 
Ir is alfo in juftice to the papifts, that I am in- 
duced to acquit them of the infamy of being the 
original inventors of that infernal tribunal, the In- 
quifition ; for even that, it is not improbable they 
borrowed from Almamoun, one of the Arabian 
Caliphs, who firft infticuted a court of Inquifition, 
which however he afterwards on better advice an- 
nulled on the quettion which divided at that time 
the Mahometan feét; whether the Mlcoran was 
created or uncreated: a point of about as much im- 
portance, as the famous one agitated with fo much 
rancorous and fenfelefs bigottry among the paptits; 
whether the Virgin Mary was conceived or not in ori- 
ginal fin ? But be whofe it will the invention, not 
imagination can reach that mixture of horror and 
ridicule, with which the Inquifition was fet up and 
exercifed at Goa, on the coaft of Malabar, by way 
of aping that in Europe: only the victims of its 
cruelty in India, inftead of the miferable Jews, of 
whom thefe could not be a fufficient number to 
glut its cruelty and avarice, and to furnifh outa 
decent execution at their Autes da Fé, were mottly 
taken from out of the body of the Indian chri- 
ftians, who thereby itood an infinitely worfe 
chance, than if their anceftors or they had con- 
M 3 tinued, 
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tinued in their paganifm, and confequently unex- 
pofed, and unobnoxious to the pragmaticalnefs of 
irs jurifdiction. For its familiars or emiffiaries, in 
want of prey, and having their eye efpecially onthe 
converts, or their defcendants, efpecially if any of 
them had got rich, and would afford a handfome 
corfifcation tro that holy tribunal of theirs, the 
Santa cafa, made it their bufinefs to pry into all 
their actions and dieportments: and as thefe people 
were generally of the loweft extraction among the 
Gentoos, and fo extreamly weak and ignorant, as 
to be incapable of being well-grounded in any re- 
ligion, fome of them might, no doubt, be tempt- 
ed to retain a kind of connection with their for- 
mer brethren and relations, and even occafionally 
amft at fome of their ancient cuftomary practices, 
and thofe moft certainly not religious ones, as there 
was no return for them to that religion they had 
quitted, but which turned onthe follies of divina- 
tion, conjuring the fick, and the like. Yer this, 
or the fuipicion of it, was treated as a relapfe, and 
expofed thofe wretches who could only deferve pity, 
to the laft rigors of the church-perfecution : num- 
bers of them were devcted to the flames, and 
pioufly conGened to eternal damnation, for acts of 
the greateft fimplicity and folly, branded by the 
prieft with the names of forcery and apoítacy 5 
though the firft is even too ridiculous to deferve a 
confutation of its exiftence at all, and the other 
was impoffible to them, if they had even the in- 
tention of it. However, as if this tyrannical cruel- 
ty had not of itfelf been execrable enough, it was 
accompanied with that ufual compliment made at 
the delivering over thofe miferable creatures to the 
fecular power, to be burnt; whichis fo folemn a 
mockery of God and man, when the Dominicans, 
in whofe hands that jurifdicétion is, with joint- 
hands, and pathetic fervor, entreat that no cor- 
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poral harm may be done to them; at the fame 
that they well know the ftage and the fagots are 
ready prepared for their execution, and that if they 
were not fo, or that they were to be taken at their 
word, thev would be the firft to cry out that their 
church was in danger, and not improbably excite 
a rebellion to reftore that very cruelty they affect 
to condemn, and of which themfelves are the prime 
inftigators and inftruments. So confummately 
anti-chriftianized then may this tribunal be pro- 
nounced to be, from all the manifeft motives and 
method of its procedure, that, if our bleffed Sa- 
vior himfelf was to return on earth, into any place 
under the jurifdiction of the Inquifition, there is 
mo doubt to be made, but that it would burn him 
for a heretic, if he ventured to preach his own 
pure and unfophifticated doctrine, or was to deny 
any of thofe points of theirs, on which they have 
founded the infolence of their tyranny, and the re- 
venues of their avarice. 

NOTHING however gave the neighboring Gen- 
too princes, and Mrorattoes efpecially, fo great an 
averfion for the Portuguefe nation, as this report 
of their cruelty on a religious account; for them- 
felves being all ftrictly and unrefervedly obfervers 
of toleration in their dominions, they held fuch 
perfecutions in the higheft horror, which had not 
a little fhare in the Morattoes determination to in- 
vade them as they did, and ftrip them of their ter- 
ritories. 

In the mean time, as the chriftian Indians were 
chiefly compofed of fuch as had been converted by 
the Portuguefe miffionaries, and numbers of them 
falling under the Englifh domination, the Enghifh, 
who had fufficient caufe to be jealous of the plots 
and confpiracies of the prieits of that nation a- 
gain{t their intereft, and yet were unwilling to de- 
prive their Roman-catholic fubjects, as for exam- 
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ple Bombay, of the fulleft Mberty in their own 
way of worfhip, fell on the falving expedient, ot 
an indirect application to the court of Rome, tor 
its fending mifficnaries of any other nation to taxe 
charge of the parifhes under their jurifdiction, and 
by this Means at once removed any fufpicion of 
intolerancy, and guarded again{t the danger from 
the feduétion and arts of the Portuguefe prictts. 
I hefe lat were more agreeable to the chrittian 
Indians in general, etpecially as the Inquifition 
had no hold over thofe cf them who were our 
fubjeéts, and was therefore no longer an objection 
to the priefts of that nation, whote grofis ignorance 
fuited better with theirs, and whofe difcipline was 
more relaxed in points of morality, and in all 
points that did not affect the power of the 
church. 

Our fettlments were fupplied with French, 
German, or Italian miffionaries, generally of more 
conduét and learning than thofe of the Portuguefe ; 

and who were always, according to their degrees 
of merit, treated with regard, and even familiar 
friendfhip, by the Englifh gentlemen. Certain it 
is too, that they live with the greateft freedom and 
eale under our government, whofe prorecétion fome 
of the vicars ot the parifhes do not even fcruple 
to reclaim again{t any vexation or oppreffion from 
the fuperiors cf their own church, as after admil- 
fion, they are not to be removed or replaced with- 
out the confent of the Enslifh government. It 
has been faid, but with what truth I do not pre- 
tend ro warrant, not being fufficiently informed, 
that at Madrafs the Englifh fmarted for not having 
taken the fame precaution againf{t the French, their 
neighbors there, as they had done again{t the Por- 
tugucfe; for that the French prietts of a fine 
church, they were allowed even within the walls, 
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had not a little contributed by their intelligence and 
conneétions with their countrymen at Pondicher- 
ry, to further their defigms on that our capital fet- 
tlerment on the Coromandel coaft. 

AMONG many inftances that might be brought 
to fhew, that pious frauds run through the whole 
of that religion, in all the nations of it, though 
fometimes difcountenanced by the honefter part of 
them, I fhall juit mention one ftory currently re- 
ceived in India. When cardinal Tournon, who 
was {pecially commifficned by the Pope to infpect, 
fettle, and report to him the ftate of chriftianity in 
China, for which he codld lay no ftrefs on the ma- 
nifold falfe accounts of the jefuits, and of the re- 
licious orders there at variance with thems; he 
trouched in his way on the coaft of Coromandel], 
and at a particular diftrict there, under the {fpiri- 
tual care of French priefts, out of curiofity called 
for the regifter of baptifms, an extract of which 
had been printed at Paris, fetting forth, that one 
of the fathers, as the miffionaries are called, had 
converted and baptifed fo many thoufands in one 
day, that he was forced to have two men to fup- 
port his arms, tired with the ceremony of bleffling 
and croffing fuch numbers. The regifter was pro- 
duced, and there did not appear that on that, or 
any other day, more than one or two had received 
baptifm. On that falfification and the priefts ex- 
cufing this fraud, on the old fcore of a pious in- 
tention, he duly reprimanded them, as he was in 
truth reckoned a man of probity. Yet he fared 
accordingly ; for if the jefuits did not even poifon 
him in China, as they were clofely and perhaps 
falfely accufed, at leaft they were the authors of 
fuch indignities and ufage to him, as amounted 
to the fame; fince he funk and died under them, a 
martyr to their jealoufy and fears of his reporting 
nothing but what was truth of them. 
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Bur none were ever more induftrious, and at 
the fame time groffer artificers of {uch lying impo- 
fitions and miracles than the Portuguefe prieíts. 
Such, for example, as of the íhip that came in one 
night from the Cape of Good Hope plump into 
the harbor of Goa, a diftance of fome thoufands 
of miles, the devil holding the helm, and the Virgin 
Mary at the cond, in quality of quarter-matter ; 
in proof of which they fhew you at Goa two mo- 
numents of ftones, expreffling the exact length of 
the fhip’s keel, with many of the like abfurdities 5 
which however are matter of inquifition to exprefs 
any doubt of; though fo ridiculous, as that the 
relation of therm would only furfeit the reader, or 
sraife his compaffion for fuch credulity on one fide, 
and his indignation at the coarfenefs of the impof- 
tures on the other. This lait is no wonder, con- 
fidering the profound ignorance and impudence of 
the Portuguefe priefts in general, even of thofe 
who come from Europe: and as to numbers ad- 
mitted into their religious orders, in India itfelf, 
even a Roman-catholic. author, Luillier, avers, 
that they were often taken out of the clafs of the 
common feamen and foldiers, without the leaft 
tincture of religion: to which I dare add, and 
with fcarce the qualification of reading, and for 
this he notes efpecially the Auguftines. 

THE truth is, that even the prelates and digni- 
taries of the greateft eminence among them, are 
barely tinétured with the moft fuperficial erudi- 
tion. Their whole ftock and fort of knowledge 
being juftly enough manifefted by their libraries, 
which confaft of nothing but books of cafuiftry, 
legendary lives of faints, decretals with their com- 
mentaries ; in fhort, of all the rubbifh of fcho- 
Jaftic divinity, fitter to turn one’s ftomach againit, 
than one’s heart to their religion. 
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Bur what is more incredible; even the Portu- 
guefe jefuits, to which fociety in France, Italy and 
Germany no reproach could juftly be made of want 
of learning, or of even polite literature, are in In- 
dia involved in the fame erofs illiteratenefsS as the 
reít of their clergy. In fhort, they are profoundly 
ignorant of every point but one, which is the ad- 
vancement of their influence and wealth by all the 
powers of crafty infinuation, and inrerefted induf— 
try, for whichthey are fo noted in Europe. Known 
chiefly by the name of Paulifts, they obferve, ro 
all outward appearance, a more referved and de- 
cent conduct than the other religious orders; yet, 
to judge by their acquifitions, feem to have better 
undertftood all the arts of legacy-hunting, and of 
taking in the laity for donations. Inftead of their 
three-cornered cap, in India they generally wear a 
hat with enormous broad brims, always flapped 
round, that might well ferve them foran umbrella ; 
under which they appear abroad, with a pharifaical 
demurenefs, and dejected eyes, by way of affecting 
humility, or rather from not caring to look the 
worid in the face. In fhort, they are as much 
hated and courted asin fome countries in Europe, 
and both out of a fear of their power and vindic- 
tivenefs; a fear bred by weaknefs, and which 
would vanifh on their being feen intheir true light. 

To compleat the Indian churches mimickry of 
all the folly and wickednefs of the Furopean ones 
in tat religion, they have not omitted thofe eccle- 
fiaftical feraglios or harams, convents of nuns, 
where numbers of ignorant filly girls are decoyed, 
and fhut up, againft the exprefs will of God, fo 
furely fignified by the univerfal cry of Nature 
through all her animated works, and efpecially in 
that melting hot climate. But what grofs concep- 
tion the Portuguefe themfelves have of the chattity 
of rhefe wretched reclufes, may be gathered from 
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what a bigot of that nation hinsíelf told me; that 
no cucumbers, plantains (a round oblong fruit) 
or any thing in fhort of a fufpicious form, was 
fuffered to pafs their turning-box, without being 
firft cut in flices and difabled; lelt thofe {fpiritual 
fpoufes of the Divinity fhould make a very unfpiri- 
tual ufe of them. 

In feveral books of voyages, and efpecially thofe 
written by the priefts of that church, you feldom 
fail of meeting with pathetic defcants and encomi- 
ums on the ardent zeal of the miflionaries, that for 
the fake of propagating the gofpel quit their native 
countries, brave all the inconveniencies of travel- 
ling into foreign ones, and there expofe themfelves 
to all hardfhips, dangers, and even to martyrdom. 
All this is fpecious ; but generally fpeaking falfe; 
notorioufly fo in India, where toleration is almoft 
univerfally practifed. If any of them have fuffered 
in fome parts, as they certainly have, the caufes 
muit be fought for not in religious but political 
provocation. Wherever they neftled, or could get 
footing, the firft ufe they were fure to make of 
their power and influence among their profelytes, 
was to put the very government, to the mildnefs 
of which they owed their admiffion, into danger, 
both from foreign and domeftic enemies, by their 
cabals and encroachments on the temporal power. 
For this it was that they were perfecuted, and not 
martyrized but punifhed, evento the utter extir- 
pation out of Japan and Ethiopia of the religion 
they had introduced, and which thus fuffereda for 
their crimes and excefies, not without involving 
numbers of innocents in its fall: but in purely In- 
dia, where they obtain fettlements, even under the 
Mroorifh and Heathen princes, it is always their 
own fault, if they are not even treated with ten- 
dernefs and refpeét. Every one who knows the 
condition of Monks in the European convents, 
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where they are the Naves to their fuperiors, and to 
the duties of a fequeftered life, having nothing but 
the pittance and allowance of the order, muft alfo 
know, that many of them can hardly change it for 
a worfe: whereas, when once arrived in India, and 
placed at the head of parifhes, ia thofe delicious 
and fertile countries, their life then becomes a very 
pleafing tranfition from their former one, in every 
point of eafe, luxury, freedom, and {piritual power 
over their black flocks efpecially ; whofe ignorance 
and fimplicity afford them all the advantages they 
could wifh of gratifying their paffions, of which 
as mere menthey are fuiceptible, and as fuch com- 
monly indulge, with the urmoft fafety, each be- 
ing a kind of little pope in his diftrict: fo that it 
is a mere jeft to attribute any great merit to the 
motives of their expatiation and apoftolical la- 
bors. It is alfo not a new, though a perfectly 
jutt obfervation, that no miiffionaries hardly ever 
chufe any theatre for their miffions, unlefs in thole 
countries where there is money or good living to 
be procured. “They take {pecial care to fteer clear 
of thofe deftitute and barren places, where nothing; 
but naked converfions are to be hoped. On fuch 
a choice too their merit at the court of Rome de- 
pends. If the fuccefs of their famous Xaverius had 
been among a poor obfcure people, inftead cf the 
wealthy Japanefe, he had probably never been 
canonized, or his name found a place in the Ro- 
mifh calendar. 

As to the Englifh, who came later than the Por- 
tucuefe into India, they had furely reafon enough 
from the defpicable ftate in which in they faw the 
boaited converfions operated by that nation, and 
from the indifpofition of the foil, to receive with 
any hopes of fruit, the feeds of the evangelical 
truth : they had reafon enough, I fay, to be dif- 
couraged from attempting, what in all morai pro- 
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bability could promife no fuccefs, without fuch a 

ower of miracles, as was not given to them, which 
they difdained to forge, and which nothing human 
can fupplement with efficacy againft the invincible 
oppofition of the united powers of climate, charac- 
ter, and an inveterate prejudice, yet more con- 
firmed by the example of fuch converts, as compote 
that contem ptibly disfigured and corrupted chrif 
tianity, of which the Roman-catholics have {o 
loudly boafted the introdućtion into India. 


Cc H A E- IHI. 


Of the MAHOMETAN religion. How introduced into 
Invpostan: relaxation of zeal for Mahomet: 
charatier of the Koran. Popes, their refemblance 
to the Kuaripus. Mahometans, their zeal for 
the unity and reverence of God. Grofs concep- 


tions fitteft for the palate of the ARABS in the time 
of Mahomet. 





H IS religion was undoubtedly introduced 
into Indoitan, in the ufual manner of it, 
by the fword; though in fome countries, more 
to the eattward, as in the Moluccas, java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, &c. it found its way chiefly 
by the infinuation of its doétrine, perfectly ac- 
commodated to the turn of thought, and fenfua- 
lity of thofe people. It was however much more 
rigoroufly profefied in the provinces that now con- 
ftirute the Mogoliftan, when they were under fub- 
jection to the Pattans, that Arab colony, which 
about four hundred years before Tamerlane had 
penetrated to Dehli, and there founded that em- 
pire, from which, after its Gontinuance.in a dy- 
naíty of thirty-one kings, they were at laft radi- 
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cally expelled by Babar-Shaw, a defcendant from 
‘Tamerlane, who finifhed the conqueft of India. I 
have before obferved, that the Moors grew more 
relaxed under a feries of princes originally indiffe- 
rent to all religions : but it is alfo true, that even 
in Arabia itfelf, the country of that founder of this 
religion, that fpirit of enthufiafm, which at once 
animated and empowered its profeffors in the in- 
fancy of it to fpread their conquefts is greatly de- 
clined, and their zeal for making profelytes almoft 
grown obfolete. The Arabs feem to have given 
over all thought of extending their dominion ei- 
ther on a f{piritual or temporal account, as if their 
{trength and their fanatical frenzy had left them 
all at once. 

As to Mahomet himfelf, there is a faint reve- 
rence kept up for his names which is, however, 
more more matter of habit than of devotion: nei- 
ther was their fuperftitious regard for him ever 
pufhed that length which 1s commonly imagined. 
That furious zeal of which the firft Saracen con- 
querors made fuch a parade, and fo fuccefsfully 
availed themfelves, had not fo much a veneration 
for Mahomet for its object, as the unity of the 
Supreme Being ; in the invocation of which, if 
they joined the commemoration of his name, it 
was purely out of gratitude for his being the mif- 
fionary of that unity, and for his deftroying that 
idol-worfhip, to which Arabia had continued fo 
long under bondage. For the reft they looked on 
him as a mere man, fubjeét to all the failings and 
paffions.of one, and fo far from addreffing him as 
a faint, that in their mofchs and orifons, they do 
not pray to him but for him, recommending him 
to the divine mercy: nor is there any fuch thing, 
as what has been vulgarly believed, of pilgrimages 
to his tomb: thefe being, ina religious fenfe, fole- 
ly directed to what is called the Cahabah, or holy- 
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houfe at Mecca; which, having long been an idot- 
temple, was by Mahomet dedicated to the unity 
of God, and wherein ne retained, in complaifance 
ro the idolaters, the famous black-ftone, which 
had been worfhipped by them as reprefenting Ak- 
bar their greatez# god. T he prophet’s tomb is at 
jedina, vifited by the Miaahometans, purely out 
of curiofaty and reverence to his memory; but the 
Indian Moors frequently return without ever feeing 
it at all, though it is fo near Mecca. 

Ie fome of their bigots were weak enough -to 
confider the Koran as an infpired book, by much the 
greater number of the Mahometans giving it all 
the praife they think due to it for its containing 
their favorite doétrine of the unity, at the fame 
time infift, that in other refpects it is no more than 
a common performance of which many other A- 
rabians might have been capable, either in point 
of matter or language. The famous Motazales 
was the firít that more openly broached this opi- 
nion, and was followed in it not only by great 
numbers of che Mahometans, but by feveral of the 
Khaliphs themfelves of the race of Mahomet, who 
even perfecuted to death many who declared for 
the divine and uncreated efience of that book. A 
book than which furely never any thing appeared 
with more evident marks af impotture, full as it is 
of inconfiltencies, incoherencies, and pitifully ab- 
furd fictions; fo manifeftly written from day to 
day, according to occurences, that tome of the 
chapters came out exprefly and adaptedly to the 
various circumftances of Mahomiet’s intereft or 
pafiions. Sometimes, in order to regulate the dif- 
tribution of the plunder; at others to quiet the 
fcandal he gave, either by taking another man’s 
wite away from him, and that man, even his adopt- 
ed fon, or by his commerce with his Egyptian 
fave Mary: not but that there are here and there 
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icattered through it fome excellent pafflages and 
fentences of morality, fet off with the pomp of 
figure and metaphors, and with the ufual Afiatic 
well. Yet moft of them ate mere common-place, 
and fuch as may be fuppofed to have been penned 
for him, as he could neither read or write himfelf, 
by his co-adjutorsa Jewifh Rabbi, and Sergius the 
Neftorian monk, known among the Arabs by the 
mame of Baheerah. Upon the leaft reflection on 
them then every thing that is worth notice in that 
extraordinary book fhrinks to little more than no- 
thing. Even the greatef{t zealots for it efteem the 
xx12th chapter equal in value to a third part of the 
whole Koran, though containing no more than the 
following few words, ‘* * Say God is one God: the 
cct eternal God: be begetteth not, neither is he be- 
<< gotten, and there zs not any one like unto bim.” 

FiavincG in the preceding chapter mentioned 
certain apparent points of imitation of the Orien- 
talifts, in rhe innovators, or rather defacers of the 
chriftian fyftem, in favor of that ftupendous fabric 
of church-power they have raifed on its ruins ; 
there appeared to me another point of defigned 
conformity, or at leaft of accidental co incidence, 
doubtlefs too obvious to have efcaped others ; 
though their having taken notice of it may eafily 
e{cape me. 

Ir is well known that after Mahomet’s death, 
the fucceffion to his power in fpirituals and tem- 
porals devolved to the Khaliphs; and though the 
popes were of a more ancient inftitution, they had 
not rifen to that fummit of power and dominion, 
which they afterwards did, until fome centuries 
after the eftablifhment in form of the Mahometan 
religion, with the princes of which fome of therm 
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kept a correfpondence 3; whilft all of them fecem to 
have copied, and improved on the model of the 
government of the Khaliphs, at leatt if the fol- 
lowing ftriking points of refembling may be al- 
lowed to warrant fuch a conjecture. 

Tue title taken by the fucceffors to that pretend- 
ed prophet was that of Khaliph, or vice-gerent of 
Mahomet: the popes affumed the modeit one of 
vice-gerent of Jefus Chrift. Nor were the Maho- 
metans ever fonder of their tenet of the unity of the 
god-head in heaven, than the papifts of afferting 
the unity of the pope’s vice-god-head on earth. 

Taz Khaliphs, who were originally ftiled com- 
manders af the faithful in a temporal fenfe, as being 
generaliffimos of the muffulmen, even on their de- 
cline from that power, ftill retained it in a fpiritual 
one, afferting a fupreme jurifdiction and the right of 
difpofing of, and of conferring the inveftiture of 
kingdoms and dominions that did not belong to 
them, on princes of their belief. Have not the 
popes, in that identical quality of fpiritual com- 
manders of the faithful, arrogated to themfelves the 
fame prerogative ? 

Tse Khaliphs had a peculiar ecciefiaftical {tate 
or diftrict, fubjeéted at once to their fpiritual and 
temporal! authority, and of which the town where 
they kept their court Was confidered as the metro- 
polis and fee of their religion: fo had and till 
have the popes. 

Tars parallel, if needful, might yet be pufhed 
further, to fhew that the Romifh church, amidft 
all its infolence and prefumption, was mean eœ- 
nough to copy the very originals it affeéted to de- 
{pife and condemns; and for want of the talent of 
invention, was forced to fubmit even to the hea- 
thens and Mahometans for all its principal points 
of ambition and avarice. Nor were the papifts 
entirely to blame for this recourfe of theirs to the 
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enemy, fure as they were to find nothing of that 
tort to favor their purpofes in the fcriptures ; which 
t was yet more tacrilegious in them, fupplemen- 
tally to force into their tervices, by torturing texts, 
into faying whatever they pleafed. Thus, how- 
ever, they at length fucceeded in compofing that 
{trange phantom, or rag-doll of their church-au- 
thority, which they fet up as the queen of nations, 
and which they never could have compaffed, but 
through the profound ignorance, and its concomi- 
tant fuperftition in which the laity was then im- 
merfed, and liable to all the frauds and encroach- 
ments of the popes. Yet it feems to be fome mi- 
tigation of the guilt of thole Roman Khdliphs, to 
fuppofle, that they could not have conceived fo tran- 
{cendently impudent a fcheme as what they carried 
into execution, if they had not been encouraged to 
it by fome example. That this conformity might 
be only matter of purely chance, there is no being 
pofitive in the negative: but fo much is certain, 
that the Khaliphs were greatly too haughty to bor- 
row any inftitutions from the popes, on whofe fide 
the imitation, if at all, muft have been. 

ALL that fanaticifm of the Mahometans however, 
being now pretty well fubfided into a more fober 
common fenfe, and that not only in India, but e- 
ven on the fpot whence it originally fprung,; they 
grow much lefs troublefome and tyrannical to the 
chrriftians, and indeed to all feéts who live peace- 
ably under their government ; though they are ftill 
as rigid as ever, in their not fuffering any converts 
to be made out of their religion into another. Nor 
can I find,that the Roman miffionaries are ever fond 
of afpiring to the crown of martyrdom in attempr- 
ing tt. T heir chief quarry is the Gentoos, and 
even towards them their apoftolical zeal is greatly 
flackened; probably from the jeit of it being 
grown more ftale, from being more feen through 
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by their own laity; befidesthat, their converfions 
generally coft them money, which they could not 
lately fo well afford. 

Tut Mahometans feem alfo to grow the more 
purely Unitarians, in proportion as their zeal for 
the mere ceremonial pare of their difcipline re- 
laxes ; nor will they fo much as hear with patience 
any argument againft that fundamental point of 
their religion. At the article of death they invoke 
no name but that of Allah, God, and generally 
die with it in their mouths, efpecially the Tartars 5 
whofe diftance of country from the local fpring- 
head of that religion, and whofe original princi- 
ples of pure Deifm, render them more indifferent 
to any mention of Mahomet. In fact, moft of his 
fectaries pufh their veneration for the Supreme Be- 
ing fo far, as not only never to mention God with 
the leaft irreverence; but they think it even blaf- 
phemous to praife or define a Being, whom they 
look on as fo infinitely above all praife, definition 
or comprehenfion. They do not approve even of 
terming him Good, Righteous, Merciful, or the 
like; not only for their thinking fuch epithets juft 
as fuperflucus, or even impertinent, as if one was 
emphatically to fay of a man that he had a head, 
legs, arms, or any other members implied by the 
very name of man, amd of whofe having them no 
one could doubt ; but as they conceive it is profan- 
ing the facred Majeity of the name of God, to afio- 
ciate it with human attributes or conceptions, and 
thar nothing falls the idea due to that Being fo well 
as the name itfelf, a fubftantive fingularly and for 
ever above the company of an adjective. 

As to their grofs notions of a fenfual paradife, 
the ftrefs they lay upon their ablutions, and their 
other rites and ceremonies; it can hardly be 
thought, that fo great a genius as Mahomet muft 
have been, was not himfelf fenfible of the abfur- 
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dity of his impofture in thofe points: but know- 
ing, as he did, the reach and temper of his coun- 
trymen, he moft probably adapted his religion to 
their fwallow, and might never have paffed it at 
all, if he had not fo let it down tothe level of their 
apprehenfion, and the coarfenefs of their palate. 
But as the particulars of it have been fo fully de- 
{cribed by numbers of authors, it became fuper- 
fluous for me to enter into a further difcuffion of 
it, than might juft ferve to fhew more exprefly the 
flate of it in India, fo far as it fell under my ob- 
fervation there, or in my way to get the beit ac- 
counts of it. 








cH A PF- IV. 


Of the GENTOO religion. Paradox of their zeal 
and tolerancy, and how to be accounted for. Tbeir 
veneration for Cows: fftory on that occafion of 

EicparR-SHAH, great Mocunr, and a BRAMIN. 

AViletempfychofis. Tenacious of their points of re- 

ligion: ftory of LLotpass VITULDASS, @ BANYAN, 

on that occafion. Nicety of civil diftinEtions =: ftory 
thereon of a NavrR and UHYVEE. Impracticability 
of recovering the cat when loft. Story of a Gentoo 
and bis wife: fidelity of theGentoo wives, to what 

Owing. Suicide not fo common now among the Gen- 

coos as formerly : ftory of one wbo drowned bimfelf. 

Account of the GyYMNOSOPHISTS or GIOGHYS : 

ftory of one. Trials by ordeal on the MALABAR 

coaft: ftory of an ENGLISH lady on that occafion. 

Diftinélion of the Gentoos into tribes or cafis. Ac- 

count of the Bramins: antiquity of their religion- 

conjeéiures on the PAPHIAN VENUS: @ prayer of 

















the Bramins: devotions to JAGGERNAUT. Con- 
jecéiure on the pyramidal form of certain idols. An 
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chjecélicnz to FAEROvDOTUS attempted to be folved; 
as aljo another to PLuTrarcH and TusTrin. In- 
DIANS probably initiated by the EGYPTIANS. Quo- 
tations in favor of the wifdom of the Indians : their 
polythezfiz refolveable into the unity of God. 


A LD/E US, and many others, have already 

given to the public fuch full accounts of the 
Gentoo mythology, that they have left me little or 
nothing to add to them. Itis however true, that 
though the bottom of that religion is every where 
nearly the fame, yet in warious parts of that ex- 
tenfive country called Indoftan, there are fuch va- 
rious modes of Opinions and practice built upon 
it, as would require many volumes to fpecify the 
differences. I fhhall only mention thote particulars 
of it that truck me the moft, in which fome will 
perhaps appear either not to have been touched 
upon, or but tranfiently by others, as all objects 
üo not 2fect alike. 

INOTHING appeared more paradoxical to me, 
than the violent tenacioufnefs of the Gsentoos in 
their religion and cuitoms 3; and yet at the fame 
time their perfect acquiefcence, humanity, and to- 
Jeration of others who differ from them ir thofe 
points that are fo facred to them. 

DHetr obftinacy, however, may be accounted 
for phyfically, from that weak flimzy texture of 
their bodies chiefly, and efpecially of the Bramins 
and Banyans, raifed upon rice, vegetables, and 
water; which, joined tothe relaxation from the 
heat of the’climate, foftens and effeminates theim 
fo, thar they are not capable of a trong and manly 
exertion of their reafon, to fhake off the yoke of a 
prejudice once thoroughly imbibed. ‘This confti- 
tutional! indolence, or vis inertiæ, running equally 
through the temporal and fpirituai notions of the 
Afiacics in general, may allo be one of the caufes 
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of their abject paffive refignation to flavery, and 
fubmiffion to that defpotifm which reigns over all 
the Fait. 

As to that {pirit of toleration in religion, for 
which the Genitoos are fo fincularly diftinguifhed, 
it is doubtlefs owing to their fundamental tene 
of it, of which the purport is; ‘** that the diverti- 
ty of modes of worthip is apparently agreeable to 
the God of the univerie: that ail prayers put up 
to him from man, are all equally acceptable and 
fanctified tó him, by the fincerity of the intention : 
that the true univerfal religicn is no other than 
the religion of the heart; that the various out- 
ward forms of it are only acceffaries indifferent in 
themfelves, and merely accidents of time, place, 
education or birth; and that therefore all change 
of religion is at beft but a dangerous and needlefs 
experiment, fince, according to them, every ho- 
neít man is fure to be faved in his own.” Upon 
this principle, inftead of perfecuting and burning 
others for not being of it, or ‘** cf compelling 
them to enter,” they will abfolutely admit of no 
profelytes to theirs; and though whole nations 
have adopted their principal tenets, as the vulgar 
of the Chinefe for example, thofe of the tranfmi- 
eration of fouls, and their idol-worfhip imported 
into that country by Fohi, who was in all proba- 
bility no other than a roving Gioghi; they nei- 
ther admit of a community, or hold any corre- 
fpondence with them, and would as foon fit down 
to eat, or intermarry with chriftians and Moors, 
as with their fellow-religionifts in China. When 
any of their religion renounce it, even in the 
countries where they are maiters, they charitably 
fuppofe it was through a confcientious periuafion, 
and never perfecute them in any manner, unlefs 
by cutting off all communion with them, and ex- 
pelling them ime S out of the cait or orare 
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in which they were born. ‘This they think abun- 
dant punifhment, and for any thing elfe content 
themfelves with only pitying them: many of fuch 
were, in truth., literally fpeaking, objects of pity, 
being of the poorer fort, won over in times of fa- 
mine, by the Romifh priefts, who for that pur- 
pofe watched and relieved their neceffities on con- 
dition of their converfion. Nor was it always 1n 
thofe times, but often wherever they could dif- 
cover objeéts with whofe indigence they could 
work, that they fucceeded by thefe mercenary 
means: and this is fo true, as for thofe profelytes 
to be proverbially known in India, by the appel- 
lation of. Chriftianos de Arroz, or rice-chriftians ; 
which is a further confirmation of what has been 
before faid, on the head of thofe fo much celebrated 
converfions. 

But nothing more ftrongly exemplifies the to- 
lerating fpirit of the Gentoos, than their conduct 
with ref{peét to thofe who differ from them in their 
treatment of cows, or of that fpecies in general. 
Their fuperftitious veneration for thefe animals is 
too well known to infit on here; but by all the 
difcourfe I have had with Bramins on that head, 
it appeared very clearly to me, that the fpirit of 
that law of theirs, which forbids the flaughter of 
them, is chiefly gratitude; from their arguing 
acainft the cruelty of {uch a retribution, as killing 
a creature fo ferviceable to mankind, both in agri- 
culture, and in furnifhing fo innocent, and by them 
efteemed a good diet, as milk, butter and cheefe, 
relatively to which laít articles they always mention 
that fpecies in the feminine gender. “The law- 
giver, probably for a greater enforcement, added 
the fabulous fiction of the Cow Camdoga ; which, 
however has had fuch an effect, that the Gentoos 
in general annex a fanétity to every thing that 
comes from that animal. T hey purify themfelves 
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With its urine; they burn its excrements into a 
greyifh powder, with which they fprinkle their 
fore-heads, breafts and hellies; they alfo, when 
the dung is recent, make a compoft of it, with 
which they imear their houfes, pavements, and 
fides of them in the ftyle of a luftration. In fhort, 
fo exceffive is their veneration for this animal, that 
there could hardly a Gentoo be found, that if un- 
der a forced option to kill father, mother, or 
children, or a cow, would not, with fcarce a hefi- 
tction, but prefer facrificing any or all of the for- 
mer: and yet with allthis religious horror for the 
flaying thefe creatures, they have no fort of aver- 
fion or ill-will to thofe who do. They fcruple 
neither converfation, nor even friendfhip with thofe 
who ule them for their food ; and this purely from 
their enlarged notions and allowance for the dif- 
ference of religions. In fome countries indeed, 
efpecially on the Malabar coaft, immediately un- 
der the domination of Gentoos, they do not fuffer 
the openly killing of cows, though they will wink 
hard not to fee it; and even this moderate reftric- 
tion is not warranted by the tenor of their religion, 

at leaft to judge of it by the following ftory. 
EicBaR-SHAH, One of the great Moguls, who 
was preat-grandfather to Aurengzeb, and remark- 
able for that indifference to all religions, for which 
I have before acceunted on the principles of 
Deifm, had, it feems, a favorite Bramin, to whom 
be hardly refufed any thing he could afk. This 
Bramin, unagming he could not make a more 
meritorious ufe of his influence with the Mogul, 
than to follicit a royal edict, forbidding the 
laughter of cows in the province wherein he was 
born, requefted and obtained it. A few days af- 
ter, the Mogul was furprifed at the Bramin appear- 
ing betore him with a forrowful petitioning face, 
and entreating him to revoke the ediét —— 
ecn 
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been fo gracioufly granted to his follicitations. 
E.cbar-fhah gratified him in this fecond requeit ; 
but was curious in courfe to know the caufe of this 
change of mind. The Bramin fatisfed him by im- 
puting it to a dream, in matter of which the Iu- 
perítition of the Orientialifts is too well known to 
need a commentary here. The dream he alledged 
was, that in his feep, he had been befet by a 
number of thofe animals, furioufly goring and 
butting at him, when on his expottulating with 
them on fuch an ungrateful return for his care of rhe 
prefervation of their fpecies, one of the herd, 
{peaking for the reft, faid as follows; ‘* It is for 
«<< that very realon of thy miftaken zeal, that we 
ec thus perfecute and fhall for ever perfecute thee : 
«< thou knoweft, that at our diffolution we migrate 
«<< into more noble forms, and though thy religion 
« forbids the forwarding of that end, it does not 
<< forbid thy fuffering others to procure us that 
<< advantage which is now by thy means re- 
** tarded.”” 

Ir is not however to this horned fpecies alone 
that this principle of tenderneis is confined. Their 
belief of the Metempfychofis makes them extend 
it to every animated creature, none being fo mi- 
nute, or of fo low a clafs, but that they think it 
may be the receptacle of a human foul, confequent- 
ly of that of their parents, relations or friends. 
Thence it is, that the difference or fize which me- 
chanically, one may fay, affeéts the eye with con- 
tempt or regard, and lefiens or augments com paf- 
fion towards an animal in the act of deftroying it, 
has no fuch effeét on them. “They cannot withsut 
horror think of difpoffeffiing by viclence any being 
of that precious gift of God life, and do not lefts 
refpećt it in the fea that bites them than in the 
elephant. But this is only to be underttcod of 


the Bramins, Banyans, and fome other of their 
{tricter 
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{triéter tribes, in whom this averfion to blood- 
fhed does not fuppcfe a great ftomach to fighting 5 
nor indeed do they value themfelves upon courage $ 
yet, like the Quakers, they know perfectly well 
how to efteem it in thofe who have it. Thata 
country too fo tempting to the conqueft of it from 
its natural treafures and dolicioufnefs, might not 
want for military defenders, which could not be 
expected from out of thofe peaceable tribes, the 
province of war was, according to the Gentoo fyf{- 
tem of religion, left to other divifions of cafts, e- 
{pecially the Ketterees, out of:which their Rajahs, 
kings, chiefs, and generals are taken, whofe here- 
ditary profeffion is that of arms. “The Rafhpoots 
and others are in the like manner warriors born. 
Such being the men of action and rule among the 
Gentoos by the conftitution of their religion, it is 
the lefs wonder that they run into thofe injuftices 
and violences which generally accompany the fword. 
This alfo folves that feeming paradox, of a relizion 
breathing nothing but humanity, mildnefs and u- 
niverfal charity, having produced no better a go- 
vernment ; and is one more proof, that no confi- 
deration, human or divine, is fufficient to foften 
the ferocity, or moderate the oppreffions of any 
power that is purely a military one. 

There is alfo another point in their religion, 
which appears as unaccountable as it is fingular. 
Tenacious as they are of it, they are yet liable to 
lofe irrecoverably their right ofcommunion,not only 
for voluntary breaches or derogations from it, but 
for even involuntary ones, or for fueh as one would 
imagine extream force or necefiity might juftify- 
Certain it is, however, that numbers of them, 
though in other refpeéts cowardly and afraid of 
death, would fooner incur it than violate any. of 
chofe fundamental points, on which depends their 
right of-communion ; fuch, as for example, kill- 
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ing a cow, Or tafting of bec f, drinking or eating 
but out of the fame vefiel with thofc of another re- 
ticion, which is a defilement never to be repaired, 
and many others too tedious to enumerate. “They 
will even, on fuch occafions, impofe on themfelves 
martyrdom, under no circumftance of violence, 
but of an accidental neceffity, rather than forfeit 
what they call their caít. Thus, when Loldafs 
Vituldafs, a confiderable Banyan merchant before- 
mentioned *, was on his paflage from Bombay to 
Surat in an Englifh fhip, he having made a provm- 
on of water, invefflels of his own under his own feal, 
fuch as might ferve for that fhort run, being ufually 
of no more than two or three days, it happenedthat, 
through retardment by calms and contrary winds, 
the fame was expended, and he reduced to a con- 
dition of perifhing with thirft, though there was 
plenty of water on board, But that being profane 
as to him, no entreaties could prevail on him to 
break his law, though his life was in fuch 1m- 
minent danger: he felt all the torments fo well 
known to be in thirft, and he would actually have 
funk under it, if a favorable breeze fpringing up, 
had not brought him to Gundavee, juft near Surat, 
but fo faint asto have his foul, asthey fay, between 
his lips. 

Tris delicacy of religion does not only fubfift 
among the Gentoos, in refpeét to thofe of other 
religions, but between the different degrees and 
denominations of tribes of their own religion, who 
mever eat, or intermarry, with oMe another under 
the fame penalty. In fome parts this nicety ex- 
tends even to civil diftinctions ; as on the coaft of 
Malabar, where it is made capital for a Nayr, or 
noble of that country, to approach fo near an in- 
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ferior caft, as to receive a wound that fhould draw 
Blood from him. It is not many years- fince, that 
mear Penany, the refidence of the Samorine of 
Calicut, an extraordinary accident of this nature 
happened. A WNayr happened to have a fort 
of itruggle with a Thyvee, or land tiller, when, 
as in half jeft, half earneft they grappled each 
other, the I hyvee’s fickle by chance wounded the 
INayr, who no fooner faw his own blood, than 
he loofed his hold, and entreated the IThyvee to 
make off as foon as poffible, and to keep the 
accident a fecret for both their fakes. It happening 
however to take air, the Nayrs affembled upon it, 
and one of the elders getting up and expofing the 
cafe, they inftantly fell on the poor Nayr, and hack- 
ing him to death with their fabres, ferved him as 
it is faid of the porpoifes, when one of their fpecies 
is wounded, whom the reft, whilft he is bleeding, 
inftantly tear to pieces: after which, and groaning 
over him, they proceeded, by way of revenge for 
this facrifice, to which they had been thus com- 
pelled by their law, to the exterminating the whole 
tribe of the ‘hyvees, in the village of which the 
author of the mifchief was inhabitant. Yet even 
in this they fhewed, that in the midft of their wild 
fuperftition they could remember equity; as they 
were well informed how the thing had pafied, care 
had been taken to pre-advife the Thyvees of what 
was intended, that they might timely fave them- 
felves, till the day particularly fert for the mafiacre 
was over, after which it is not lawful for them to 
revive the procedure; fo that when the ftorm was 
over, they might without danger return to their 
habitations. Hlowever, if a woman in that coun- 
try lies with one of an inferior caft, they do not 
indeed put her to death, but as being zp/o faéo de- 
graded, fhe is feized and fold for a flave. 
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As to the impracticability of a re-admiffion into 
the Gentoo-caft, when once, whether wilfully or 
involuntarily forfeited, I never heard of an excep- 
tion being allowed; unlefs the following ftory may 
país for one, which ftrongly but juftly charaéterifes 
the rigoroufnefs of the Gentocs on that head. 

One of them, a man of tubftance, reiiding on the 
banks of the Ganges, had a wife of great beauty, 
with whom he lived happy in the utmotft reciprocal 
affection. One morning early, as fhe went, in 
the fimplicity of their manner of life, to fill a wą 
ter-vefiel at the river, a Mogul nobleman chanc- 
ing to pafs by, was fo ftruck with her at the firft 
fight, that, yielding to the impetuofity of his paf- 
fion, he fpurred up his horfe to her, feized her, 
and laying her a-crofs his faddle-bow, rode off with 
her, regardlefs of her cries, and over-powering 
her ftruggies. Whether fhe was alone or accom- 
panied, no one it feems could inform her unfortu- 
mate fpoufe, who was the ravifher, that he might 
have implored juftice again({t a violence, certainly 
not tolerated under the Mogul governments or of 
what road he had taken, that by his perquifitions 
he might find her out and reclaim her. In this 
dilemma, life being grown odious to the inconfolea- 
ble hufband, he quitted his habitation, and turned 
wandering Gioghi, with a double intention of hu- 
moring his melancholic turn to folitude, and of 
fearching the whole country for her. But whilft 
he was thus employed, the Mogul nobleman had 
accomplifhed his brutal purpofe, and though at 
firít very cautious of ailowing her the leaft liberty, 
for fear of a difcovery, on having two children by 
her, grew relaxed in that point, even more than 
the Mahometans commonly are, thinking per- 
haps to gain her heart by that indulgence, cufto- 
mary among the Gentoos. After two years, her 
hufband, now a Gioghi, came by chance*to a gar- 
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den-door, at which fhe was ftanding, and begged 
alms of her. It is not faid whether he knew her 
or not, but at the firit íght, and found of his 
voice, fhe knew him, though ina plight fo fit to 
difuife him. Then it was, that ina rapture of joy 
fhe welcomed him, and related to Rim all her ad- 
ventures, and the innocence of her heart in all fhe 
had fuffered, ccncluding with her deteftation of 
her prefent condition, and an offer of immediately 
making her efcape, and returning to his bolom. 
To this the Gentoo made no other anfwer or ob- 
jection, but to reprefent to her the inviolable rule 
of their religion in fuch a cafe, which did not ad- 
mit of his receiving her again as his wife, or hav- 
ing any communication with her. However, after 
joining in the bewailment of the cruelty of their 
feparation, and of the law that prohibited that re- 
union, for which they both ardently fiahed, and 
after abundance of confultation, about what mea- 
fures could be taken, it was agreed between them, 
that the hufband fhould inftantly repair to the 
great temple of Jaggernaut, near the fea-fide, in 
the kingdom of Ovyixa, near the mouth of the 
Ganges, there to confult the high prief and his 
chiet affiftants, whether any thing could be done 
to reftore her at leaftto her religicn. Accordingly 
he went, and returned to her with fuch a counte- 
mance as prepared her forthe wortt. Hle then told 
her, that he came te bid her an eternal adieu, for 
that the taking off the excommunication fhe bad 
inmocently incurred, could not be effeétuated but 
on fuch conditions, as he could neither expect, or 
advife her to comply with. Toney were thete; that 
fhe Mould deftroy the children fhe had by her ra- 
vifher, fo as to leave no living monuments of her 
pollution by his profane embraces, then fly with 
her hufband to the temple of Jaggernaur, and 
there have melted lead poured down her throat, 
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by which means only fhe might be admitted to die 
in her caft if fhe could not live in it. The wife on 
hearing thefe terms accepted them, hard as they 
were, notwith{tandine all the tendereit diffuafions 
on the man’s part. Urged by the manifold incen- 
tives of zeal for her religion, love for her hufband, 
and a hatred for her ravif:er, that made her fee in 
thofe children of hers nothing but his part in 
them, all confpiring to fteel her heart againft the 
motions of nature, fhe perpetrated the firít part of 
the injunction, and found means to efcape undif- 
covered with her hufband, who durft not even re- 
new with her the privilege of One, as her perfon 
{till remained polluted, and unapproachable by 
bim unaer the penalty of a mortal fin, and of 
falling into the fame predicament in which fhe 
ftood. Arrived at the temple, fhe prefented her- 
felf with the utmoft conftancy and intrepidity to 
the priefts, of whom fhe demanded the fulfilment 
of the reft of her fentence. After a fequeftration 
of a few days and other preparatory ceremonies, 
fhe was led to the appointed place of execution in 
the area before the temple, where, in the prefence 
of an innumerable concourfe of people, fhe ap- 
peared without the leaft fymptom of fear at the 
dreadful folemnity and apparatus of the fire, and 
inftruments of her fuffering. After a {hort prayer 
fhe was blind-folded, and extended on the ground, 
with her mouth open ready to receive her death in 
the melted lead. Inftead of which, fome cold wa- 
ter prepared for that purpofe was poured into it, 
and fhe was bid to get up, and then affured, that the 
fincerity of her intention having been thus proved, 
was accepted by the Deity, and that fhe was 
thenceforward at liberty to live with her hufband as 
before, being now re-inftated in all her rights di- 
vine and focral. 
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WHETHER this ftory be true or falfe, it is’cer- 
tain, that it contains nothing but what the law of 
the Gentoos renders probable; andas certain, that 
the article of it annexing an expulfion from their 
communion to any violation of the conjugal faith, 
more efpecially with thofe of another religion, or 
with any of an inferior tribe (for it feems the fin, 
though {till a mortal one, is not fo great if com- 
mitted with thole of their own caft) keeps an ef- 
fectual check on the wives, and makes it fo hard 
forthe Europeans to avail themfelves of that liber- 
ty Chey fee the Gentoo women enjoy. I know that 
fome indeed have boafted of their tucceffes in gal- 
lantry among them; but J have {trong reafons to 
think they are much rarer than has been faid, or 
at leaft were chiefly among the very loweft tribes, 
who are not fo fcrupulous, and with whom money 
might prevail. In fhort, the wives of the princi- 
pal Gentoos, with all their apparent freedom of 
fhewing themfelves, are, by their never going a- 
broad unlefs accompanied, and by their fuperfti- 
tion, as effectually defended from the approaches 
of ftrangers, as thofe of the Moors are by their 
walls, bars, lettice-windows, and impenetrable 
weils. 

ANOTHER realon for their prodigious affection 
and veneration for their hufbands, is their early 
marriage. A father is reckoned inhuman and 
carelefs of his childrens happinefs, if he does not 
make the earlieft provifion for having them fuita- 
bly matched: therefore they marry them at”the 
age of three, four, or five years fometimes young- 
er, and often run into ruinous expences in the ce- 
lebration of that ceremony: after which the par- 
ties, in the tcendernefs of that duéctile age, are 
brought up until that of confummiation, in the 
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conttant inculcation to them of mutual dearnefs, 
as a facred point of religion. The women elpe- 
cially retain fuch {trong impreffions of this doc- 
trine, that notwithftanding the influence of a cli- 
mate far from favorable to chaftity, inftances of 
infidelity are at leaft as rare among them, as in 
any people of the world befides. “Thence too the 
readinets of numbers of them to embrace that 
cruel practice of burning themfelves with their 
hufbands, or in due feafon after his death. Some 
of them living under governments where that fu- 
perftition was not fuffered, have voluntarity gone 
to Gentoo countries barely to enjoy the liberty of 
that act. Others, after bringing up their children 
to a {tate of maturity, which feems an allowable 
reaton ot difpenfation with them, and many years 
after the death of their hufbands, have, as if they. 
had endured life only till that duty to their chil- 
dren was fulfilled, paid that one to their deceafed 
hufbands, of feeking to rejoin them, by burning 
themfelves with the ufual ceremony. Some indeed, 
who had not the courage either to undergo that 
fate, or the patience to brook the indignities and 
flights chat fall upon thofe who decline it, and 
which form a kind of compulfion to it, though 
they call it matter of choice, fuch as cutting off 
their hair, which to them is the moft intolerable 
of all pains, fervile offices, and wearing a particu- 
lar colored garment, of a dingy red, will, efpeci- 
ally if they meet with encouragement, turn Chrif- 
tians, or Moors. It muft not however be under- 
{tood, that this practice of voluntary burning is 
very general, Many of the tribes, e{pecially of the 
lower ones, are totally exempted from it, and it is 
only with refpect to the more confiderable per- 
fonages that it is ever ufed, and even among 
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them, the inftances begin to be much rarer, and 
that point to be lels infitted on *, 

THe examples of that cool philefophical fuicide, 
for which the Indians are by the ancients fo much 
celebrated, as being matter even of common cuftom 
among them, are grown extremely rare. I coulct 
nor, whilit I was in India, hear of one that had 
reforted to that extremity, except a merchant of 
Surat, who, many years before my time, had cr- 
dered himfelf to be carried, faftened on a bed, the 
bottom of whofe corner pofts were provided witha 
weight to fink it, into the river Tappy, on men’s 
fhoulders, who had their cue to let him gently 
down into the ftream, as foon as he had finifhed 
his own funeral harangue to a croud of people, a- 
mong whom were his tons and relations, of which 
he acquitted himfelf with great compofture and e- 
ven eloquence. He had however no motive for 
this fpontanecus departure out of life, but that fore 
of philofophy once fo prevalent in thofe parts, and 
for which the Gymnofophitt Calanus made him- 





* Mr. Eyre, brother to that truly worthy and amiable gen- 
tleman who perifhed among the other unfortunate perfons in 
the black-hole at Calcutta, as will be hereafter particularly 
mentioned, was chief at Patna iome few years ago, when a 
Gentoo woman underwent this teremony of facrificing her- 
felf to the memory of her hufband, who had been a man of 
fome confideration, and the woman was perfonally known to 
Mr. Eyre. The place appointed for the ceremony was clofe 
to the walls of the Englifh factory, and when the woman ap- 
proached, Mr. Eyre advanced up to her, advifed her to defift 
trom her fatal purpofe, and offered her proteétion in the fac- 
tory; which fhe refufed, and perfifted in her delign, alledg- 
ing, that fhe had already undergone that ceremony four times, 
that this was the laft, and then fhe fhould attain a ftate of e- 
ternal happinefs. ‘The ceremony was awfully performed, 
and fhe perifhed in the flames with the conttancy of a chriitian 
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felf be fo much admired by Alexander and his 
whole army. 

Tuese Gymnofophifts were undoubtedly not 
Bramins, as has been erroneoufly advanced by 
many authors; but of that feét of men now called 
Gioghys; which, like other human rmm{ticucions, 
have been ac length vitiated by abufes, hypocrify, 
and the admiffion of corrupt members. Their o- 
riginal regulation turns upon a renunciation of the 
world, a hermitical or itinerant life, violent afce- 
tics, and that ftark-nakednefs from whence they 
derived their Greek name. At prefent, Indeed, 
when they occaftonally travel into Chriftian or 
Moorith jurifdictions, they difpenfe with this laft 
precept, and wear, out of deference to their cuf- 
toms, a fcant rag that {carce covers their parts, to 
which their Own opinions annex no idea of fhame 
or turpitude. As to the felf-martyrizing poftures, 
and other cruelties they impofe on themfelves, 
they do not mean by thefe to infinuate, that any 
torinents of the creature can be acceptable to its 
Creator, but purely for the fake of the merit they 
apprehend in the intenfenefs and conftancy of their 
fpiritual contemplation of the Deity; being fuch 
as enables them to matter their attention fo far, as 
to call it off from the feelings that pain their bo- 
dies, and to fix it unremoveably on the only idea 
they think can worthily fill their minds. It is alfo in 
the fenfe and character of contemplatifts,abforbed in 
this fingle object, that they prove what is perhaps 
harder to attain to, their inienfibility to pleafure. 
Thus fome of them will fit on a pedeftal, by the 
fide of the tanks or ponds where the Gentoo wo- 
men perform their ablutions, whom they fuffer to 
falute with the utmoft reverence and fimplicity, 
the living Priapus they exhibit for that purpofe, 
whilft their eyes roll frightfully in their heads, and 
no fymptom or gefture of theirs betrays the leaft 
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indication of human feeling, fenfual emoticon, or 
attention to the fight or touch of thefe females, 
who imagine there is great prolific virtue in this 
ftrange aét of adoration. Thefe Giogiys alfo ge- 
nerally have that part bored, with a {mooth fol- 
dered ring paffed through it, as an atteftation of 
the impracticability for them of incontinence. But 
though I am well perfuaded, that vanity and fpi- 
ritual pride enter for a great deal into all thefe their 
felf-cortures, aufterities and felf-denials, yet it is 
hard Lorhink that all of them are equally fufpecta- 
ble. Ther isalfo reafon to believe, that fome of 
this feét have made very valuable difcoveries, efpe- 
cially in Botany, from the opportunities of their 
roving life, through wilds, forefts, and among 
the mountains where they ofteneft fhelter, being 
abfolutely forbid to lie in houfes, or under any 
built cover, unlefs occafionally the open porches 
of their pagodas. The Gentoos however, to whom 
the abufes of this profeffion are perfectly known, 
and to whom their impoftures are grown ftale e- 
nough to put them on their guard, retain the 
higheit veneration and awe towards fuch of them 
as they have reafon to think are fincere in the 
exercife of it: they pretend even to produce, 
in their excufe for this branch of their bigotry, 
fome miracles recent within the memory of man. 
Tothis purpofe, they relate an event, of which 
they will have it there are now living witnef- 
fes, and which may ferve at leaft to expofe their 
credulity, though one cannot help at the fame 
time doing juiftice to their talent of invention. 
One of thefe Gioghys, as the ftory goes, came 
to a large inland town, in Afhmeer, and going 
direétly to the governor of it, a Gentoo, pre- 
fented to him a bill of exchange, drawn payable to 
the bearer by the god Ram, tor 2000 rupees, or 
about 2501. fterling; at which the governor pro- 
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cefted with a laugh at him as an impoftor. The 
Gioghy then went round the town, and was every 
where received with the fame kind of fcoff, except 
by a rich oilman, who very devoutly accepted it, 
and paid the amount: upon which, returning him 
a bieffing in behalf of the God, whole draught he 
had thus honored, the Gioghy left him and the 
town, but not without fulminating as he pafied 
the gates, a curfe of leprofy to continue twelve 
years upon all the inhabitants except the oilman 
and his family, which inftantly took effefl. And 
fo popularly was this ftory propagated, that it was 
brought to Bombay fome years ago by a Banyan, 
who declared, that he had himiclf feen a fon of 
the deputy, or affiftant governor of the town, wha 
was a leper from that maledciétion, -but the fymp- 
toms of whofe diflemper were greatly mitigated by 
his being then in the twelfth or expiring year of 
the term affigned. “The Gentoos are not content 
with occafional fiction or forgery of miracles trom 
time to time, but infift on the exiftence of a con- 
itant and ttandinge one in their tiials by ordeals, 
of melted lead or boiling oil, fuch asthey are now 
actually in ufe on the Mralabkar-coatt. So much 
however is certain, that thefe ordeals are not inthe 
Jeaft managed by any prieftcrait, unlefs ic could 
be fuppofed combined with the whole governing 
laity, againft the intereft of juftice, and their own, 
having been for ages practifed as the criterions of 
innocence, through the various provinces on that 
coaft. I never faw one of thefe trials myfelf, but 
believe that numbers of eye-witneffles to them are 
now in England, who can better afcertain the na- 
ture and manner of them than I dare pretend to do. 
It has however bezn afiured to me, that feveral of 
the Englifh chiefs of fettlements on that coaft, 
have uted their urmoft care and precaution.to de- 
tect whatever fraud might be in this method of 
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trial; that they have caufed the party that was to 
undergo it, not only to be locked up in their own 
g@uard-room, or prifon, but feen the hand that was 
to be plunged into the boiling lead or oil, bound 
up with a handkerchief clofely tied round the wrift, 
and fealed with their own feals, which remained 
unbroke till the inftant of the public ceremony of 
it. Notwithftanding all which precaution, and e- 
very other that the moft determined incredulity 
and fufpicion of fraud could devife, they could ne- 
ver dilcover that there was any trick or juggle in 
it; to fay nothing of the improbability of fo many 
princes of different and difcordant dominions, for fo 
many ages, joining in a cheat of no tort of ufe but 
to fkreen obnoxious criminals, and to baffle thar 
juftice, by which alone any government can fub- 
íiít. Some unable to deny the fact itfelf, have en- 
deavored to account naturally for it, by averring, 
that neither water, oil, or lead, when boiling, can 
effect a hand dipped into it, fo as to burn it. If 
this were true, the whbdle of this pretended miracle 
of the Gentoos would fall at once to the ground, 
and the miracle would be that it could ever pafs for 
one. An Englifh lady however could have con- 
tradicted this from her own experience: for at 
Tellicherry, where fhe then refided, and where 
fcandal had not entirely refpeéted her, happening 
to be prefent at one of thefe ordeal-trials, where 
an Indian culprit drew his hand unharmed out of 
a cauldron of melted lead, fhe faid, fhe was fure 
it was all a jeft, and that it could not burns, but 
on putting her finger in to prove it, fkreamed out 
with the pain. ‘* That trial (faid the then go- 
<< yvernor Adams humoroufly) I fuppofe, madam, 
“<< was for your virtue.” 

THE ceremony is however performed with great 
folemnity. The party to be tried, on appeal to it 
for his innocence, whether of fufpicion of murder, 
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theft, conjugal infidelity in the women, in fhort of 
any crime, or even in civil cafes, On denying a 
debt, is brought in public, to the fide of the fire, 
on which is fer a cauldron or ladle full of boiling 
water or oil, bur mof{t commonly lead ; the prince 
or magif{trates of the country affifting. His hand 
is previoufly clean wafhed, and an ola, or leaf of 
the wild brab-tree, with the matter of the accufa- 
tion written on it, and girt round his wailt, when, 
on a folemn invocation oi the Dei y by a Bramin, 
the culprit plunges his hand in, fcoona up the 
boiling fluid, and if he draws it out u nurt, is ab- 
folved s; otherwife he receives the punifhment pre- 
{cribed by the laws for the crime on which the ac- 
cufation lay. And fo facred ’and firmly believed 
in general om that coa is this method of purga- 
tion, that I have been affured, that even fome 
of the Indian Chriftians and Moors have volunta- 
rily fubmitted their caufe to its decifion on their 
own perfonal experiment. 

As the princes of thofe countries, where this 
cuitom ftands at this day in full force, ufe no fort 
of referve, or refufe any examination that might 
be required, certain it is, that onthe leaft intima- 
tion from any perfon of authority here, to any of 
the Englifh gentlemen on that coatt, fuch an en- 
Quiry would be very readily fet on foot, as would 
fatisfactorily liquidate what truth or falfehood there 
is in this practice; and furely even the Royal So- 
ciety has vouchfafed to take cognizance of points 
of not fuperior importance or curiofity to this. 
The iffue muit be, fince the fact is inconteftably 
true, either to difcover a natural method of refift- 
ing fire, far more fubtle than what is known to 
our European jugglers; or to prove, that Divine 
Providence, when folemnly appealed to, does not 
difdain its immediate interpofition in favor of in- 
mnocence, an act which, though furely not unwor- 
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thy of the goodneís of God, the Romifh priefts in 
thofe parts, not denying the fupernaturalnefs of 
the effeét produced, attribute to the power and 
craft of the devil; with what propriety let any 
one judge. 

Tue diftinétion of the Gentoos into their tribes 
or cafts, forms another confiderable object of their 
religion, which has its conveniencies and inconve- 
niencies. Priefts, warriors, merchants, hufbandmen, 
and in fhort all the divifions of mechanics and artifi- 
cers klic-wn among them, are each clafied in their 
refpective tribes ; and though all under the bond of 
the fame religion, neither eat, drink or intermarry 
with one another, fothat a goldimith for example, 
cannot marry his child to a druggift’s. All muft 
be born in the profeffion they exercife : notranfition 
or mixture is allowed: by which contraétednefs of 
difpofition great injuftice is often done to talents 
and genius, to which no refpect is had, or allow- 
ance made for their infinite diverfity. “Thus fome 
are confined to make an indifferent figure in one 
{phere or way of life, who would have fhined in 
another: yet fuch juitly fuppofeable inftances ex- 
cepted, this diftribution has in general the advan- 
tage of order on its fide, and the power of the pre- 
judice of education in favor of cuftom, dimiunifhes 
and even annihilates the fenfe of the injury there- 
by done toa few. Moft of the tribes too have 
each, under every government, a particular per- 
fon who is reckoned the chief of it, and is in iome ` 
meafure accountable for the conduct of the indi- 
viduals of it; which alfo makes it the eafier to 
eftimate, number, or afiemble them refpectively 
on any necefiary occafion. But though one would 
imagine that moft profeffions, and manual arts 
efpecially, thus for ages hereditarily tranf{mutted, 
would proceed from father to fon, to the utmoft 
gerfcection, it does not appear that this conie- 
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quence follows in effect: for, by all tradition and 
accounts, they ftick pretty near at the fame point 
they were at many ages ago; whether emulation 
has been rather deadened than excited by this con- 
finement to the vocation of birth; or whether, 
what is the moit likely the people of thofe foft 
climates want that folidity, application and cu- 
riofity, neceffary to carry them beyond a certain 
pitch, to fay nothing of the difcouragement for 
ever exifting under defpotic government, from 
the precarioufnefs of property. 

Tsere Bramins or Butths, as they ar often call- 
ed from the idols which all have that name; if 
thefe did not take it from them, vindicate 
pre-eminence of rank and efteem from their 
appropriate functions in divine worfhrp. T here 
are fome of them, however, often employ- 
ed in purely civil matters withcut derogation to 
their character. “They have a learned language 
peculiar to themfeives called the HEHianfcrit, in 
nvhich the Vedham, Shafter, and other of the 
‘books of their law are written. As to thofe who 
itick purely to the duties of their office, the fim- 
plicity of their lives anfwers to that of their diet, 
into which they admit of no animal food, and 
which one would think had its influence on their 
minds es well as bodies, being generally free 
from the violenter paffions and vices, in which 
the cold one of avarice is certainly not included; 
for in this, thofe of them, at leaft, who enter in- 
co temporal affairs, vye with any other condition 
of men. With refpett to their conititution they 
are generally healthy, though not ftrong bodied. 
Their fenfes of fmell and tate are exquifite, which 
they doubtlefs owe to their abftinence from fiefh. 
Thus flowers produce to them a much ftronger 
odor than the fame fort would to Europeans; and 
they are as nice in the tafte of different waters, as 
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we are in that of wines, and make as great a 
point of luxury in the choice of them. It is alfo 
obferved, that the wounds- of thcfe ufed toa ve- 
getable diet, are much fooner and eafier cured 
than thofe of fuch as eat Mefh, from the greater 
grofinefs of humors bred in thefe laft by that food. 

‘The Bramins are likewife faid to poffefis many va- 
Jjuable fecrets in natural philofephy, acquired by 
their ftudious and contemplative turn, and which 
if not brought to Europe, is not ío much owing 
to any uncommunicativenefs of theirs, as to the 
want of curiOfity and inquifitivenefs in the Euro- 
peans, who feldom travel to thofe parts in {earch 
of knowledge, and are too much engroffed by 
their pur fuits of fortune, to give fufficient atten- 
tion, or employ fufficient means to come at fuch 
difcoveries. 

Uron the whole, whoever will combine all the 
abfurdities of their mythology, their incarnations 
of Viftnow, the exploits of the ape Singa, the 
wars of their god Ram, the virtues of their cow 
Camdoga, and the reft of their ridiculous fables, 
with that exquifite morality, practical and {pecu- 
lative, that may be collected from what they col- 
laterally teach, muit own, that the human mind 
is capable of uniting in it the gereate{t feeming in- 
compatibilitics. 

Yer it muft be owned that their religion, all 
@rofs as it 1s, does not exclude the idea among 
them of the God of the Univerfe, as it evidently 
turns upon deities merely local, and proper to In- 
dia, which even their own doctrines fubordinates 
to a certain fuperior and more extenfive power. 
For as to Brama, he is never underitood by them, 
but as the fupreme God, the Jupiter Indiges of 
{pecifically their country. 

‘Trrat their religion is one of the ancienteft in 
the world there are many treafons to think. No- 
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thing of fo remote an original being to be lefs fuf- 
pected of borrowing from others, efpecially in a 
people who have ever made it a facred point to 
tollow their own peculiar inftitutions, without 
deigning to admit of any foreign admixture. It 
is then highly probable, that the doétrine of the 
Metempfychofis, which fo particularly diftinguifh- 
ed Pythagoras, was derived from them, with ma- 
ny other articles and modes of worfhip, and op1i- 
nion, which from certain refemblances might be 
evceftigated from the fame fpring-head. T hus, a- 
mong many other conjeéctural inftantes, may be 
quoted the image of the Paphian Venus, for the 
torm of which Tacitus could not account *, not 
being in any thing refembling the human one, 
but orbicularly rifing from a broad bafis, and in 
the nature of a race-goal, tapering to a narrow 
convex a-top; which is exactly the figure of the 
idol in India, confecrated to {fuch an office as that 
heathen deity was fuppofed to prefide over, and 
to which, onthe borders efpecially of the Ganges, 
the Gentoo virgins are brought to undergo a kind 
of fuperficial defloration, before they are delivered 
up to their hufbands. At the firft view indeed 
one would imagine that this Indian efigy was, e- 
{pecially from this application of it, meant fora 
kind of reprefentation of a Phallus, or Ithyphal- 
lus; but befides that, the form is too imperfeét 
and remote an imitation , befides that, the Indians 
make no f{cruple of expreffing clearly the parts of 
generation in both fexes, joined together, in an 
image of them, they call Quivclinga, which they 











* Simulacruni Dez non effigie humana, continuus orbis 
latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, metz modo, exfurgens. 
Et ratio in obfcuro. Tacir: bok. Lib. II. 

Albxs Pyramidi haud difflimilem dixeris. 

Tlyrrius Maximus. 
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wear about their perfons, or hang about their 
necks, as an ainulet; befides alfo, that they have 
pagodas appropriately dedicated to Priapus, un- 
der the name of Gopalfami,; this pyramidal {tone 
may be plainly traced to its original; that idol, 
which in the fame but a larger form is worfhip- 
ped by the Gentoos under the name of Jagger- 
naut, which, according to alk accounts, and to 
captain Fiamiulton’s efpecially, is no other than a 
pyramidal black ftone, fabled to have fallen from 
heaven. or at leaft to have miracutoufly prefented 
itfelf on tiiat place, where ftands his temple be- 
fore-mentioned. Now, according to the beft in- 
formation I could obtain from the Crentoos, this 
{tone, of which all the images in that form in In- 
dia are efteermed but copies, is meant for the power 
prefiding over univerfal generation, which they at- 
tribute to the genial heat and influence of the fun 
acting under fubordination to it; and to whom 
the following formulary or prayer is addrefied, and 
often repeated in a day by the Bramins efpecially, 
with their eyes towards the fun. ‘* IZ pou Power! 
<c which illuminates that refplendent Orb, deign allo 
“<< to illuminate my mind, fo as that I may thereby be 
“<< direéied to walk in the way the moft pleafing to 
“<< tbee.” Now confidering the dignity attached 
in the idea of the Gentoos to the generative power, 
it is no derogation to the fupremacy attributed to 
Jaggernaut, manifefted by their making his tem- 
ple and image the head place of their worfhip, to 
infer that he is their god Bramin under that title, 
juftas Jupiter had feveral names, according to nis 
various functions, and equivalent to the Mlythras 
er Venus Urania of the Perfians, or fimply the 
Venus of the heathens. That the Deity, howe- 
ver reprefented by fpecifically that image and un- 
der that name, was held to prefide over the genial 
fire, is plainly proved, by the ceremonies Pio 
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which at a certain time of the year they perform 
their worfhip to it, efpecially on the banks of the 
Ganges. For the Gentoo inhabitants there form 
domeitic idols after that of Jaggernaut, to which 
they give its name, and which are niched in a 
conveyance that is to {ferve them for a triumphal 
car, all together decorated with gilding and tinfel. 
Formerly it ufed to be io with jewels and expen- 
five finery, according to the circumftances of the 
owner, but of late they have much abated on that 
point. This machine is kept for fome days in the 
beft apartment of their houfe, during which time 
it is matter of devotion with them tro exhibit all 
the obfceneft poftures, and to aét all manner of 
lafciviouinefs in fight, as it were, of the idol, and 
as the moft acceptable mode of worfhip to that 
deity it reprefents. After which they carry itin its 
gilded car proceMfionally to the Ganges, and throw 
all in together, as an acknowledgment to that ri- 
ver of its congenial fertilization with that of the 
fun. Their reafon too for relaxing in their ex- 
pence on this head was, their finding that the 
Chriftians and Moors, watching the places where 
they were committed to the ftream, made a prac- 
tice of diving for the jewels or valuables with 
which they ufed to be adorned, and by this means 
gained what to the Gentoos feemed a facrilegious 
booty at their expence. 

As to the caute of the Gentoos predilection of 
this pyramidal form, it feems loft in the remoteit 
antiquity. But if I might be allowed to hazard a 
conjecture, it fhould be, that it was originally fug- 
geíted to them by that pyramidal ipiration of. 
flame, which is one of the moit confpicuous pro- 
perties of fire. 

Ir the above is not fufficient to eftablifh the 
conjecture of the Paphian effigy of Venus, being 
Originally derivable from the form of this Indian 
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deity, perhaps the following account may ferve at 
leaft to corroborate it, and into which I enter 
purely, as I think it may throw fome illuftration 
on a dark point of antiquity, which has perplexed 
fo many authors, and relatively to which fome of 
the antients will probably appea: to have been 
unjuftly condemned. 

Tuer learned and laborious Dr. Hyde has parti- 
cularly taken Herodotus to tafk for faying, that * 
Venus was the Perfian Mythras, Myhir, or in 
plainer Englifh the fun: but in this point nota 
little may be faid to justify and reconcile him to 
hiftorical truth. 

As to the objection of the nomina! difference of 
fexes, in Mithras and Venus, that is folved by 
the plain matter of fact of the Parfees not admit- 
ting any fuch diftinétion of genders, in thofe fpi- 
ritual beings, which they efteemed as provincial 
fuper-intendants, or agents, and which the hea- 
thens dignified by the title of Gods. | 

Tuar the Sun and Venus were by the Perfians, 
confidered as.one and the fame divinity appointed 
to prefide over univerfal generation, may. be in- 
ferred without much violence from many points 
OF Tack. 

Mytruras the Sun, or Myhir, inthe primitive 
Perfian language, fignified L-ovE; andthe Sun 
being deemed the genial infpirer of it, has that 
quality evidently in common with the Venus of the 
Hieathens. 

VENUS was imaged in that conic form, men- 
tioned both by Tacitus, in his relation of the firft 





* Cur autem Herodotus addit eam (fc. Veneram Uranam) 
Perfis Mythram plane nefcio: nam cum eo nomine {emper 
fignificatur Sor, quamnam erroris anfam arripuerit neício. 
Iiy px. De. Rel. Vet. Perf. Page 99. 
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Vefpafian’s vifit to her temple in Paphos, and by 
Tyrius Maximus. 

MyTrTHuR as, or the Sun, was alfo precifely imag - 
ed in the fame form, that is to fay, of a conic 
itone, in Ccelo-Syria, and among the * Emiuffeni- 
ans, and from its fhape took the name of the 
Round-God, or Agli-Baal, whence the emperor 
Eleliogabalus, who had been a prieft in the tem- 

le of it, derived his appellation, and in the fenfe 
of this Mythras being the fame as Venus, he was 
doubtlefs no improper minifter of that diffolute 
deity. 

Paos this conformity of offices, attributes and 
form, it is no wonder that Mythras and Venus, 
called by the Affyrians Mylitta, or Mauledta, the 
parent of all things, might be deemed one and the 
fame prefiding Power, and as fuch reported by 
Herodotus. lt is alfo in refpeét to the above con- 
formity, that his cotemporary Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, did not make quite fo violent or ftrange an 
innovation, as Dr. Hyde feems to imagine it, in in- 
troducing the ftatue of Verfus in an human form, 
being then nothing more than another mode of 
repreienting Mythras, or Myhir, of whom the 
adoration, never however more than reverential, 
and fuch as was ufed towardstheir great men, was 
before fo thoroughly eftablifhed. “This conftruc- 
tion too if received, though offered only as a con- 
jecture for want of a better, would abfolve Juftin, 
and reconcile the difference between him and Plu- 
tarch; the former placing Afpafia, the concubine 
of Artaxerxes, at the head of the priefteffles of the 
Sun ; the latter of thofe of Venus. Both then, in 
this cafe, might be right. 

















* Solem fub forma faxi ab imo rotundi et conici apud E- 
miffenos cultum fuiffe quod et a ccelo delapfum fuiffle Jacta- 
bant Tettatur Herodiannus. Tix DE, p- I15.- 
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Tue refemblance, however, above fet forth of 
the image of the Paphian Venus, and of the Per- 
fian Mythras, to that of Jaggernaut in India, 1S 
entirely fubmitted to the reader, for his judging o 
the degree of probability of their being imitations 
of the latter: but I cannot omit another corrobo- 
rative circumftance of the progrefiion from the 
Feait tothe Welt, of that Incian fymbol, pervad- 
ing fo great an extent of continent. 

THis pyramidal ftone or image of Jaggernaut 
was faid to have come miraculoufly from heaven. 
The fame was pretended of the effigy of the fun, 
in the fame form, among the Emyfienians. Na 
even the Greeks, with their ufual fondnefs for the 
marvellous, a quality which is fpecificaily the load- 
itone of lies, adopted a fiction of much the fame, 
though rather of even a groffer nature. Anaxago- 
ras, One of their not leaft confiderable philofephers, 
imagined that the Sun itfelf was a large roundifh 
red-hot ftone, and acccrding, to Pliny the elder 
(book. I. chap. 58.) foretold the very day on which 
a fragment of it would fall in that part of Thracia 
near the river A®gos, ** which (fays that author 
“© very gravely) came to país accordingiv, andthe 

{tone, of the bignefs of a common cart, and of 
an aduit color, is mow extant, and to this day to 
ee be feen there.” So credulous, and at the fame 
time {ío imitative a creature is man, 
Mctions are feldom purely original. 

Taar thefe pyramidal and conic forms were, 
from the antienteft times, the feleét cones of the 
Gentoos, for the moft facred of their images is 
certain : but whether they were imitated by other 
nations > whether the pyramids and cbelifks of 
Eisypt, the form of which is at this time actually 
among the ornaments of Our gardens and vittas, 
were brought thither and improved on by the E- 
Syprian en together with many other articles 
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fuch as the trantmigration of fouls, the divifion of 
the week into dieven days, under the influence of 
the feven planets, the names of fome of which are 
retained to this day in the Englifh ftyle or kalen- 
der, or the diftribution of the Zodiac into figns, 
the ute of incenfe, all which points are {ftrongly 
claimed by the Bramins of India; it is hard, at 
this 10 remote diftance of time, to decide on mere- 
ly certain points of conformity, and as hard to 
think thofe points were all purely accidental. 
But to avoid any fufpicion of my leaning to 
that common weak fide of travellers, nding a 
kind of fatisfaction to their vanity in oOver-rating 
the countries where they have been, as if them- 
felves were to come in for a fhare of their diftinc- 
tion, I bee leave to remind the reader, that I have 
not exaggerated the wifdonm: and learning of the 
Bramins beyond what their general reputation will 
{ftriétly bear me out, and efpecially that in which 
they ftood with the Perfians, who, as their neigh- 
bors, may be fuppofed to have known them beft. 
Towards which I need but feleét two quotations, 
and both furnifhed by Dr. Hyde; fer which I fhall 
perhaps be thought the more excufeable, as that 
even their being in fome meafure foreign to his 
tubyeét did not hinder him from introducing them. 
‘Cue firft from Ammianus Marcellinus. 
< That moft wile prince Hyftafpes, the father of 
<< Darius, who ventured to penetrate into theim- 
< terior of India, in a private character, came at 
<< length to a fhady recefs embofomed in woods, 
«< where the Bramins exercifed their fublime facul- 
« ties in the tranquil cultivation of the {ciences. 
< "There he learnt from them the abftrufeft rea- 
<< fons of things. Ihey accounted to him forthe 
<< motions of this fublunary world, the planets, 
« and the whole ftarry holt. They taught him 
** the 
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the pureit forms of worfhip: and when he had 
colleéted as much knowledge as he could for 
<c the time, at his return he communicated as 
much of it to the magi, or priefts of Perfia, as 
he thought proper. Hence it plainly appears, 
that he drew the rudiments of His erudition from 
<æ the indian tapes * ** 

‘THe fecond is from an oriental author. ‘** Per- 
< fuya, head-phyfician to the king Nafhirwan 
(who was cotemporary to the emperor Juftinitan) 
brought for him a book, entitled, The wifdom 
of the Indians, or a dialogue between Kalil and 
<< Dumnee +, or the crowned head and the en- 
<< guirer. This he tranflated into Perfian, and 
deferved by his work eternal reputation among 
< that people. The king too looked cn it as {fo 
great a merit, that he ordered Boorzumgheer, 
his firft counfellor, to write the life of Perfuya 
from his infancy, to the age of which he then 
“<< was. And this was done.” 

Even the Mahometans themfelves pay a pro- 
found refpeét to the learning of the Bramins, and 
would not be fo averfe to the Gentoos as they feem 
but for that Polytheifm of theirs, which makes 
them admit of fuch innumerable gods; efpecially 





* Hyftafpes reigned A. Mundi 3484, or 519 years. before 
our Savior’s time. 

+ This book is in the catalogue (page 19) appendixed 
by Mr. Frazer, to his hiftory of Shan Nadir, under the va- 
rious titles of Ayar Danifh, the criterion of wifdom; anda 
moderner edition under that of Anhar Soheili, the flowers 
of Soheili, and of Kalil JJumnee. He obferves, that the 
king Nafhirwan the Juft made it his guide, not only in aft- 
fairs relating to government, but alfo in private life. Sul- 
tan Mahmud Ghazi put itt into verfe. (Frazer, app. pave 
19.) I never heard that this book wastranflated into Larin 
Or into any European language. Jtvery one knows that the 
Indian Lockman was generzlly believed to be the original 
of the Gree@ian Iifop. 
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in fome parts of India; as for example, on the 
Mialabar-coaft, as far as three hundred and thirty 
three millions ; though they confider this only as 
a confequence, in courfe of their departure from 
the unity of the deity, after which there appears to 
them no end, or knowing where to ítop. Yet 
after all, if thefe gods of the Gentoos were to be 
candidly fcanned and liquidated, it might fairly 
come out that they were confidered even by them 
as no more than a kind of fecondary beings, or 
local fuperintendants and minifters, fubordinate to 
one fupreme God, and thus would the whole le- 
gions of them ultimately center in unity. At leaft 
I can fafely aver, that fo it appeared to me from 
the anfwers of the Bramins, being far from con- 
tradictory to that interpretation, when I preficd 
them on that point. 


CcC H A P. Ma 


Of the religion of the ParseeEes. Divifion of the re- 
lizgion of the Parfees zwto two ftates, ancient and 
modern. Introduésiory mention of ZOROASTER, OF 
ZARATOOSHT: be reforms the religion of the 
Persians. Tbeir horror of dithei{fm: their ac- 
counting for the appearances of evil: their notions 
of fire, and of the human foul: their belief of the 
Pumortality of the foul: doétrine of rewards ana 
punifhbmnents. Zoroatter’s Books being loft, bis re- 
ligion undergoes ar innovation. The Parfees_/can- 
dalized as fire-worfhippers in a literal fenfe: their 
innocence of manners. Account of the SOuUFFEES. 


F I prefume to add any thing, on a fubjeét 
Í which feems already exhaufted by the learned 
and judicious difquiGitions of Dr. Hyde, on the re- 
ligion 
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ligion of the antient Perfians, or of the modern 
Parfees, it is moft certainly not from any prefump- 
tion in me of improving on that excellent author. 
On the contrary, perhaps the remarks which oc- 
cured to me, and were the refult cf my Own per- 
fonal converfation with fome of thofe defcendants 
of the ancient Magiin Periia, now refugees in In- 
dia, may ferve to corroborate fome of thofe points 
advanced by him, that feemed to me fufceptible of 
a further illuftration. 

Even in fome refpeéts where I may appear to 
differ from him, the prejudice moft certainly ought 
to be in his favor, who ftudied the matter fo much 
more methodically and deeply, as to def@rve a pre- 
ference to all the information I could obtain though 
on the fpot: but then it was only by imatches 
from perfons, whofe broken Englifh I could not 
always be fo fure of underftanding, as to depend 
upon my not having miftaken their fenfe, and lefs 
yet when interpreted by them at fecond hand, 
from fome that could not fpeak our language at 
all. Befades, that fuch as fell in my way, in this 
purfuit of inftruétion, were none of them pro- 
foundly verfed in their religion, being either pure:y 
commercial characters, or fuch as knew little more 
of it than the vulgar tradition, or the prefent prac- 
tice and ritual part of it. Yet even their imper- 
feé& accounts, as they turned on a point of {uch 
high curiofity, which religion is generally admit- 
ted to be, and open into fuch a wide field of re- 
fection, appeared to be confiderable enough for 
me, not to fupprefs in them any thing that might 
perhaps throw a further light on this Daisy ece. 

From all the enquiries I could make, it appear- 
ed to me, if not clearly, very probable, that there 
are two diftinctions neceflary to be made in this 
religion of the Parfees. The firft, the pure one of 
Zoroatter, for fo I fhall call nim, that name being 
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more generally familiar than his true one of Za- 
ratoofht, from which the other was corruptly 
formed by the Greeks. The fecond and more 
modern one, fuch as it is at prefent in practice a- 
mong the Parfees of Perfia and India, disfigured 
by various adulterationss 

lr was under the reign of Hyftafpes, about five 
hundred years before the nativity of our Savior, 
that Zoroatter florifhed. “The limits of my plan 
do not here allow me to enter into the particulars 
of his birth, education, or introduction of his doc- 
trine ; befides that other authors have rendered 
fuch a tafk fuperfluous. I fhall only mention 
their concurrent atteftation of his having been pro- 
foundly verfed in the mathematics and natural phi- 
lofophy ; whence he probably drew thofe fublime 
notions about fire, on which he founded the bafis 
of his religion, and which are to this day retained 
by his fectaries. 

It is very plain, however, that he found the 
homage to, and perhaps the adoration of that e- 
lement, already eftablifhed in that country, fince 
there were Pyrzeums, or confervatories of perennial 
fire, known to be there long before his time. But 
that worfhip of it, whether religious or only grate- 
fully reverential, or whatever elfe, was accompa- 
nied with fo much idolatry or Sabaifm, that en- 
lightened by a founder philofophy, he fet himfelf 
to purge it of its grofs errors, and reduce it to the 
two great cardinal points on which his religion en- 
tirely turns: the belief of one fupreme God; and 
of the fun or element of fire being his farft minitter 
throughout all his works, as well as the fymbol 
and eternal moniter of purity. The reft of his te- 
nets were only tubordinate to, or emanations from 
them. 

As to God, the followers of Zoroatfter, agreea- 
bly to his doctrine, are io penetrated with his im- 
menfity, 
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menfity, and confequently Omnipreicnce or power, 
that they eiteem it a kind of impiety, or at leaft a 
fign of narrownrefs of conception to erect tempics 
to him, as conveying an idea of locality or con- 
finement of the deity between four wails that 
hocks and incienates them. L hence thar cele- 
brated laying of theirs, “* that there can be no 
<< temple, worthy of the Majetty of God, excepr 
“<< the whole univerite, and the heart Of an honett 
<< man.” But of all their cpinions, that which 
they hold the moft facred, is, That God is the fole 
neceflary felf-exiftent Being from all eternity, íu- 
preme and author of all good. Thence their 
thorough deteftation of the ichiitm of the Perfian 
dualifts, admitting the co-eternity and co-ordina- 
tion of the two principles of good and evil, and of 
the blafphemous abfurdities of manichet{m, found- 
ed on that hypothefis of a ditheifm. 

THEIR manner of accounting for the appear- 
ances, and but the appearances of evil, is as fol- 
lows, 

Tuey fay, that God the arbiter and author of 
all Being, and all modes of Being, created a firit 
matter or fluid, in which were effentially compre- 
hended all the conftitutives of thofe forms, into 
which it became under his pleafure infinitely modt- 
fable; fuch as the globe itfelf, men, animals, ve- 
geetables, minerals, &c. whofe effence they thus 
pretend is at bottom all the fame matter, fire ™. 
‘That every thing is generated out of it, and ulti- 
mately refolveable into it ; its particles being what 
they imagine the minims of a//exiftence. An o- 
pinion, which by the way was alfo that of fome of 


* The Latin word purus is evidently derived from the 
Greek one wue fire: as uro to burn, probably comes from 
the Syriac one wr fire. 
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the Grecian philofophers. In this infinitely fubtile 
celeftial AHuid the parenr-fubftance, or crude matter 
of all future forms, they fay, there exifted no dif- 
tingiion of any, till the feparation ordained by God 
took place, by a regulated diverfified coagulation 
of the groffer parts contained in it. In this con- 
Gifted that divifien of cflentially the fame matter at 
bottom into fpirit, and matter or that which is 
commonly yiderftocd by matter in contra-diftinc- 
tion to fiiit- or into light, and into the interce}>- 
tor of light, opaqueneis. Between thefe, throush 
the principle of activity imprinted on that firit 
matter, or elemental fuid of fire by the immediate 
hand of God, there refults a perpetual {truggele and 
conflict. On the ide of fiie, to rarefy and reduce 
all things into their original minutenets and fluidi- 
ty; onthe fide of hardened matter or opaquenefs, 
a refiftance to the returning intoit; to which prin- 
ciple they attribute the cohefion of bodies, and 
their mechanically palive averfion to diffolution. 
That but for this impreffion of activity on light, 
or what they underftand by light, the elementary 
fire, though light is but a part of it, no motion 
abfolutely could be in the univerfe, nor any thing 
be kept in order, but by its qualities of expanfion 
and impulfion. That the coagulations formed out 
of it would be condenfed into one hard impenetra- 
ble fubftance, collapfing for want of fire to expand 
it, or to bring it back to its original] ftate, and 
compacted with cold, and involved in utter dark- 
ne{s. Weicher of which circumftances, as {cme 
authors have miftaken the opinion of the Parfees, 
are pofitive qualities in matter, but negative ones 
confequential to the privaticn cf heat and light. 
That but for the refiftent wis ineriiæ, or inert prin- 
ciple in opaque matter, the vzs vite, or vital power 
in fire, would want whereon to exercife itielf in 
thofe its Omnimodal operations, which, under its 
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primary original laws, ferve to give motion, and 
animation to all forms of being. ‘That this con- 
fit was inftituted for the wifeft and beft ends, 
fince initituted by a power incapable of any other. 
That it is precifely from this confliét, that all the 
evil that appears to exift in the world, as well as 
all the good refults; but that the evil is entirely 
fubfervient, and even inftrumental to the infinitely 
greater good intended by it. That the ftubborn- 
neís. of the grofs opaque modes of being refift- 
ing the operations of fire, and producing ali thofe 
appearances of evil, both in the moral and material 
world, fuch as the rebellion of the flefh againft the 
{piricual light, and the diftemperatures of the ele- 
ments, is an incomparably fubaltern conideration 
to the good, which is both apparently and pre- 
fumably the confequence of the conflict occafioned 
by it. They make a foto caJlo difierence between 
God’s being the author of pofitive evil, and his 
being the permitter of fuch a comparative evil, as 
they hold it the utmoft prefuinption in the nar- 
rownefs of the human underftanding to object to 
it, without knowing or comprehending all the 
depth and wifdom of the divine purpofes and 
meaning init. Ejfpecially as nothing can be more 
clear, than that many of thofe feeming diforders 
or. imperfections, of which nature (which is bute 
another name for the great fat of God throughout 
all his works) is fo unjuftly accufed, appear on 
examination to be conducive to the harmony ov 
the whole, and often in quality of falutary admo- 
nitions to mankind. The conclufion then deduci- 
ble from this doétrine is, that fince many effects 
in nature, which appear at the firlt view to be 
evils, are juftified, as to the wildom of their caufes, 
by their ultimately ifftuing in a known {fuperior 
good, it is but fair to refizznedly believe, that all 


che reft are not one jot the lefs prefumably fo, hie 
their 
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their ends being, moft probably for very good rea- 
fons, concealed from, or impenetrable to us. That 
it is therefore the utmoft rafhnefs and impiety to 
infer abfolute evil from fome parts, or individuals, 
occafionally appearing to fuffer in the courfe of 
things, from thofe primordial laws, to which God 
has fubjected all his works in general, without ex- 
cepting that part of them, man, whofe good has 
been, doubtlefs, though without indeed confulting: 
him, as much confulted as was fitting it fhould be, 
of which God ought furely to be held a competent 
judge. Perfeétion too being the appropriate at- 
tribute of God, they think it no injuftice to man, 
nor that there was any obligation on that fupreme 
Being to create him as perfect as himfelf. T hence 
they abfolve omnipotence of the abfurdity and in- 
confifttency of evil being introduced into nature by 
the very author of all good, or which is nearly the 
fame thing, by any fubordinate creature under his 
Permiffion; allowing no evil actually to exift in 
mature, any other than an imaginary, partial, tem- 
porary one, bearing no fort of proportion to real, 
infinite and eternal goodnefs, and therefore not in- 
compatible with it. This fantom of evil then, 
fuch as it appears inthe actual ftate of nature, they 
figuratively imperfonate in the ecaftern manner, and 
give to it the name of FHilarryman, whence the 
Greek word of Arimanius ; asthe good principle 
or that of light, they term Orcozm, or Orofma- 
des, by which they alio often underftand God, for 
its immediately proceeding from or reprefenting 
him, for whom they have the referved appellation 
of Yefd, or Yefdan. The above-mentioned con- 
ict they alfo believe will laft until the confumma- 
tion of all things, when at God’s appointed time 
the powers of light or pure fpirit, will ultimately 
prevail over thote of darkneis or opakeneis, and 
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when even the fhadow of evil will be driven from 
the face of things. 

ACCORDING to this doctrine, the Parfees are, 
in a double fenfe, fo far from being materialifts, 
that the name of fpiritualiits is more adaptable to 
them, fince they rather refolve all matter into fpi- 
rit; and for that they make a perfect diftinétion 
between that fpirit and God, whom they allert to 
be the Creator of it, and whofe eflence, or mode 
of exiftence, they do not however pretend to com- 
prehend or define, content with believing him the 
fupreme Author and Governor of every thing, and 
different from every thing, but himfolf. 

Asto fire, they place the ipring-head of it in 
that globe of fire the fun, by them called Mythras, 
or Mihir, to which they pay the higheft reverence, 
in gratitude for the manifold benefits Mowing from 
its minifterial omnificence. However, they are fo 
far from confounding the fubordination of the fer- 
vant with the majefty_of its Creator and Matter, 
that they not only attribute no fort of fenfe or rea- 
{oning tothe fun, or fire, in any of its operations 5 
but confider it asa purely paffive blind tnftrument, 
directed and governed by the immediate impref- 
fons on it of the will of God: nor do they even 
give that luminary, all glorious as it is, more than 
the fecond rank among his works, referving the 
firít for that ftupendous production of divine 
power, the mind of man. 

As to fire itfelf, exclufive of the fuppofed denfer 
coagulations out of it, that go by the name of 
matter, the Parfees opinion of it, fuch as I had it 
from one of themfelves, is, as nearly as I could un- 
derftand him, as follows. They very clearly dif- 
tincuifh its exiftence as fire, into two ftates; the 
one that violenter one of ignition, fuch as in the 
fun, and-common burning: fire, quick, and with 
different degrees of fiercenefs, never without heart, 
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though fometimes without light; the other, and 
necefliary to feed the frit, by which it is conftanc- 
ly attracted, like a {tream rufhing to an opening, 
is that of its primitive elementary fimplicity, uni- 
verfally dittufed as in the atmotphere, or co-exil- 
tent with all fubftance in various proportions, asin 
falt, fpirits, water, in {fhort where not? capable 
of even giving a fenfation of cold, in the too long 
abfence or too great diftance from it of the fame 
element ignition; elaftic, but lofing its elafticity in 
becoming fewel to that other, whether in purely 
that its kindled ftate, or that of its fupplying life 
to the whole animal and vegetable creation, tem- 
pered by the fluids with which it mixes, and which 
damping it, return it effete and unferviceable, till 
it recovers its fpring ,; every where ciffuiccd, in us, 
round us, and above us, though always impalpa- 
ble and often infenfible, freely permeating, fatu- 
rating, and impregnating the whole terraqueous 
globe, to its innermoit depths, operating every 
thing in both its fitates, by its prefence or retreat, 
and in both its ftates effentially in inceflant mo- 
tion, though in different degrees, 10 as that no- 
thing in the univerfe can be faid to be in perfect 
reit, from its conftant work of generation, prefer- 
vation, or deftruétion, forthe refit of fuch infinite 
fubtility, as to mock all grafp, ali comprehenfion, 
all exnéctnefs of definition. Such too is precifely 
she notion Zoroatfter eftablifhe:1 of its omnipre- 
fence, that one would be tempted to think he had 
from his known fkill in natural philofophy, and 
the curious mathematical machines for which he 
was fo celebrated, the fywecific proof of it from e- 
lectricity, that fo modern diicovery with us. 

As to the foul of man, they pronounce it, with- 
out hefitation, to be generated and conttituted out 
of this elementary fire, according to the peculiar 
organization of his body, of which they imagine 
the heart to bethe principal laboratory, fending up 
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the fpirits, as the lighteft fecretions to the brain, 
where they are ftopped by that foft fubftance, and 
receiving a further coétion, become thought, re- 
flection, memory, reafon, &c. through the exqui- 
fite workmanfhip of that part, which, as before 
remarked, they as far exalt above the element of 
fire itielf, as we more efteem a watch for the va- 
lure it receives from the artificers hands, than for 
the crude materials out of which it is formed * 
From the perfuafion alfo that God would not 
make any thing fo unmeaning, fo much in vain, as 
fo valuable a work as the foul,to have no longer a 
duration than this tranGient temporal life, and 
from the unperifhablenefs of the element out of 
which it is made, and in which, to ufe’our terms, 
they comprehend equally the material and {piri ual 
part of the body, only diftinguifhed by different 
degrees of denfity and rarefaction, they deduce and 
firmly believe rhe immortality of the foul. But 
for how its individuality is to be preferved they do 
not pretend to account, nor think their ignorance 
leffens in the leaft the probability of that point, 
fince they are fenfible they cannot even account 
for the mode of their exiftence here in this world. 
TuHeir doctrine of rewards and punifhments in 
the other life, they found upon the clear felf-evi- 
dent flambeau of reafon lighted up in the human 
foul, which at the fame time that it gives them the 

















* "This opinion of the effence of the human foul, Boerhaave 
feems, in his treatife on fire, to have gone round and round, 
without daring to {trike into it, or to expre{s more than his 
fufpicion that it confitted of fire, ‘€ animam ex igne conftare,’’ 
the difcovery of electricity, had he then known it, would 
perhaps have emboldened him toa more peremptory decifion. 
And even Sir Ifaac Newton’s ethereal fluid may, on €xamina- 
tion, be found fomething analogous to this doctrine of Zoro- 
after’s of fire, according to which this globc, and indced the 
whole univerfe is, ttrictly fpeaking, an empyreum. 
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perception of right and wrong, of the conflict in 
fhort, to fpeak in their figurative ftile, between 
Oroozm the good principle, and HElarryman the 
evil one 3s Or, as in ours, between the grofs flefh, 
and the purei {pirit, inclines them naturally enough 
to the fide of virtue, to conftitute them guilty if 
they prefer that of vice, the temptation of which 
was given to them for an occafion of merit in com- 
bating and conquering it, and never great enough 
to excufe their yielding to it, if they did but juftice 
to their gift of reafon, or gave it fair play, as they 
ought to do, if only out of gratitude and refpect to 
the Divine Power, andto follow where he leads. 

As to their punifhments, they do not admit ma- 
terial burning to be any part of them. They think 
the element of fire to be too pure, too noble, to 
be employed in the vile office of executioner. Nay, 
they pretend that the bufinefs of Mihir, fire, or 
rather divine love, is to be that of moderating the 
inflictions of juftice on the guilty fouls in the place 
of their fuffering, which the modern Parfees paint 
asa dark, dreary, difconfolate region, where eve- 
ry thing is big with horror, pain and difguft ; ca- 
verns abounding with ferpents, water as thick as 
melted pitch, and as cold as ice. Yet juft as thofe 
torments are held, and even tempered with mercy, 
they do not believe them to be eternal; but that 
afrer a certain time, the objects of them will be 
delivered and affumed into a ftate of blifs, though 
of an inferior one, to that of the good, from whom 
alfo they will be diftinguifhed with a brand in the 
forehead. They think, in fhort, that punifhments 
will be, borh in point of degree and duration, 
proportioned to the human frailty and finitenefs : 
but that rewards will be infinite and unmeaturable, 
like the divine goodnefs. 

Sucu was the bottom of the doétrine of Zo- 
roafter, as it may even to this day be collected out 
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of the traditional remains of it, among the adulte- 
rations it has undérgone fince his time, and of 
which I now proceed to give the beft account of 
their origin that I could obtain. 

Isis religion of that great man was it feems too 
imple, too uncompounded to fatisfy the grofs 
conceptions of the vulgar, or to anfwer the lucra- 
tive purpofes of the chief Moghs, or Magi, now 
known, in India at leaftt, by the name of Duttoors, 
or directors of their ritual, not improbably derived 
from the Perfian word Dzfoor, fignifying form or 
cuftom. 

AA NUMBER Of years being elapfed fince the death 
of Zoroatter, his religion was no longer fuffered to 
continue in its original purity. Hiis books had been 
deftroyed ; but whether by accident, or purpofely 
to make.way for innovations that could not fo well 
take place whilft they were exifting in judgment 
againít them, I could not learn from any Parfee 
that I confulted. However, loft they all were, 
and the prefent capital law-book, called the Zen- 
davaitaw, in the fame Pehlavi language, or old 
Perfian, was pretended to be compiled by memory 
from it, by Erda-viraph, one of the chief Magi. 
But to judge of it by the abftraét or tranflation of 
it into the modern Perfian, by the fon of Melik- 
fhadi, a Duftoor, who lived about two hundred and 
fifty years ago, and entitled Saad-dir, or the hun- 
dred gates, that fame Erda-viraph muft have 
greatly fophifticated and new-fangled the original 
doctrine by interpolations, additions, and foiiting: 
in fuperftitions that much disSgured the ground- 
work of it. T hence probably fo many of thof 
abfurd rites and ceremonies now in practice among 
the prefent Parfees,too tediousto particularize here, 
and fo unworthy the fenfe of fo greata law-giver ; 
fuch as, fer example, their laying fo much ftre!s 
en their cufhee or girdle, as not to dare to be an 
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inftant without it; their over-aćted reverence to 
that fire, which Zoroafter appointed to be kept in 
only as a conttant monitor to them to preferve 
their purity, of which that element is fo expreffive 
a fymbols and which they carry fuch a length, as 
not venturing to pray before it, without their 
mouth is covered with a {mall fquare flap of linen, 
like a fhort apron, left they fhould pollute the fire 
by breathing on it. Nor did thefe innovations take 
place with impunity: for without attributing their 
utter fubfequentruin and defolation to any judgment 
on them, it is enough to obferve, that thofe very 
acts of fuperftition expofed them to that conftruc- 
tive fcandal, which rendered them fo odious to the 
IMahometans efpecially, and fo ridiculous to other 
mations, of their paying a religious adoration to 
fire, which they never did or intended: but the 
appearances were by their own fault againift them. 
Neither were thefe additions of Erda-viraph with- 
out a view to the temporal advantages of the 
Magi, to whom a neceffity of applying for occa- 
fional purifications, not withdut a fee or gratuity, 
was made a part of them in the new Zendavattaw. 
Ais to this book in the Pehlavi character, whatever 
difficulty there-might be of obtaining a copy of it 
in Dr. Elyde’s time, there has been none lately, it 
being eafy enough to get one, at fcarce any more 
expence. than paying for the work of tranfcribing. 
I am alio affured, there are feveral copies of it in 
England. If there are any other works, as I am 
not affured but what there are, that goin Zoro- 
after s name, they are certainly none of his, there 
being no genuine remains of his original writing, 
Or tranfilations from them, but are all compiled 
and probably adulterated, in the fame manner 
as the Zenda-vaftaw, and very likely by the fame 
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Yer notwithftanding this fpuriaous ingraftmenr, 
íuch was ftill the force of the fap of the original 
ftock, as to hinder the fruit from being intirely 
fpoilt; for by what even to this day appears, it is 
certain that no morals are purer and more innocent, 
either in public or private life, than thofe in gene- 
ral of the Parfees in India at leaft. For as to thote 
in Perfia, chieAy known there by the name of 
Cshebers, Gaurs, or Attafh-perefts, Fire-wor- 
fhippers, I have little or no knowledge of them. 
T here are, it is true, reports not fo tavorable of 
them, but which there are many reafons for rejeét- 
ing; befides this {trong one, that calumny is often 
added to opprefiion, if only for the fake of juftify- 
ing it. 

Trere is alfo great reafon to think that the 
souffees of Perfia, fo named either from their 
white garments, or that the term imports the fame 
as the Grecian one Sophos, wife, are but a conti- 
mnuation of the antient Magi; although they out- 
wardly conform to the Mahometan religion for 
peace-fake, as numbers do of the modern Sabaites, 
or the DruGians and Kalbains, about mount I iba- 
mus, and in the confines of Bagdat. T hefe Souf- 
fees fave appearances in refpeét to the Perffian go- 
vernment under which they live: but the bottom 
of their doctrine is the pureít myíticilm, which 
contradicting no religton, can put on the forms of 
all, and affimilate with all. This may be evi- 
dently proved by a comparifon of the works of 
thofe Afiatic myftics, or contempiatifts, with thaie 
of our Chriftian ones, where the fame fpirit of re- 
finement reigns congenially in both; boatfting an 
intimate union with the deity, and a fublime de- 
tachment from all worldly matters; and even the 
fire-philofophy is in a great meafure adopted by 
Jacob Behmen, the moft celebrated of our mo- 
dern myftics, and a proteftant, who almoft wholly 
Von, d; Q builds 
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builds his vifionary fyftem of theology upon ict. 
The principal aim, however, of the,Souffees, is 
to frame within themfelves a mental Elyzium, by 
an extinction of all the paffions, in facrifice to 
God: in which itate of quietifm they fay they 
fee] a certain pleafure, like that of the body, when 
after being over-heated it is cooled by a refrefhing: 
breeze. They alfo, efpecially in the conduét of 
focial life, recommend three points to obfervance 5 
1{t, That of a grateful return to friendfhip and be- 
nefits; 2dly, Io win all hearts by generofity 5 
32dly, Never to depart from fweetnefs of temper, 
truth and candor. 

AnD here, on taking leave of this fubject, I 
entreat the candid allowance of the reader for any 
obicurity bred by the abftrufenefs of fome parts 
of it; efpecially, for the difficulty naturally cleav- 
ing to it, of finding terms to exprefs ideas origi- 
nally unfamiliar and new to me ; and that difficul- 
ty greatly enhanced, as before obferved, by the 
imperfecétnefs of communication in a broken lan- 


guage. 
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Of the Gentoo funerals. Ceremony of interment : 
of cremation: and fimilarilty of cuftoms therein 
with the antient weftern world. 





T was at Bombay that I had octafion to fee the 
i different ways in ufe among the Gentoos, for 
difpoling of their dead, that of burying, and that 
of burning them, which laít is much the moit 
common. 

As to the firft, it was on the downs, that fuc- 
ceed to the fandy beach of Back-bay, that I hap- 
pened to be prefent az the funeral ceremony of a 
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Ketteree, or rather one of a particular caft of the 
Ketterees, burying his wife, a young woman that 
feemed to be about twenty years of age. Thole 
who accompanied the hufband duga pit exactly 
in the fhape of a well, in one fide of which there 
was a nich hollowed out for the corpfe to be de- 
poficed in a fitting pofture, with room enough for 
a plate of raw rice, and ajar of water by her fide. 
As foon as the pit was ready, they put her into it, 
with all her cloaths and jewels, exactly as fhe wore 
them when alive. But as foon as fhe was placed, 
her hufband, who had until then ftood {ftill, as a 
{pectator, jumped into the grave, and very com- 
pofedly took off all her jewels, and brought 
them up with him, after which the pit was 
filled up. Ic is to be obferved, that though thofe 
of the caft of the Ketterees are commonly to be 
buried, the Rajahs, and the great men of it, have 
the privilege of being burnt after their death. The 
wives of thole who are not burnt, and have a mind 
to bear their hufbands company, have their necks 
twifted round by a Bramin, on the brink of their 
raves, and are then interred with them. 

As to the ceremony of burning, I faw it per- 
formed onthe corpfe of a youth of about eighteen, 
the fon of a Banyan. ‘The funeral pile was pre- 
pared on the beach, the father affifting at it bare- 
headed, with what little cloaths he had on him, 
coarfe and torn, which is their general manner of 
mourning. As foon as the corpfe was placed on 
the pile, and fome prayers muttered by the atren- 
dant Bramin, fire was fet to it at one of the cor- 
ners; and the wood being dry, and in great quan- 
tity, it foon blazed up and confumed the body to 
afhes, without any noifome {mell ; fuch as however 
does not unfrequently happen if there is a {cant of 
wood, or rain intervenes to damp it. The afhes 
are gathered and thrown with ceremony into the 
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fea by a Bramin, who for that purpofe wades into 
it as far as hefafely can. Thole who are the moít 
bigotted and can aftord the expence of it, leave 
orders for their afhes to be colleéted in an urn, 
fealed up, and carried to be thrown into the 
Ganges, to whofe waters they attribute a peculiar 
fanctity. But what drew my attention moft in the 
courfe of the above ceremony, was the behavior of 
the father, who, according to the Gentoo cuitom 
of its being always the next and deareít male re- 
lation, to fet fire to the pile, walked thrice round it 
with a fort of deíperate hafte, and then with his 
face averted, thruft his hand behind him, and gave 
fire to it, after which he, with the appearance of 
the utmoft agonies, rolled himfelf in the fand, 
beating his breaft, and tearing hts flefh. 

Turis alfo prefents another ftriking conformity 
with the Indians, of the Romans and weftern Fiea- 
thens, as may be feen in more than one defcription 
of their burning their dead * This, however, and 
numberlefs other inftances that might be produced 
of Gmilarity of cuftoms, religious -and civil, feem 
to countenance the opinion before- mentioned, that 
the practice of the Indians had progreffively pene- 
trated fo far weft as Italy, in the very earlieit ages, 
and even before Rome itfelf was founded. INor 
will the channel of pervafion of the continent ap- 
pear doubtful or obfcure, to thofe who confider the 
conneétions of Egypt with Greece, and of Greece 
with Italy, and how naturally the importations of 
the Indian cuftoms may be traced to the expeditions 
ef Ofyris and Bacchus (whom fome authors have 
confounded with Ofyris) and others into that coun- 
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try. As to the latter aves, there is no doubt, but 
that the knowledge cf India was as familiar in 
Rome, as it may now bein Fnssand; embaMecs 
having even come from the princes of it to Augut- 
tus Cæfar, after the Roman wars under his aufpices 
had been pufhed to the borders of it. Belies, 
that there was undcubtedly a confiderable trade 
carried on between India and the Reman domi- 
nions, through Egypt by the Red-fea, by the Eu- 
phrates in the Perfian Gulph, and over land 
through Perfia itfelf; which kingdom gave alfo 
pafiage to the firft Glk brought from China, then 
called the nation of the Seres, whence the Latin 
word of Sericum for filk. Tndia, however, ceafed 
for a long time to Be fo well known, from the in- 
terruption of all commerce with it, by the troubles 
that followed and defolated both the Roman em- 
pire, and the intermediary countries, till at length 
it was refumed by the Salernitans and Venetians, 
opening indirectly a trade with it by the way of 
Grand Cairo, and Aleppo, by means of the Arabs, 
and the Perfian Caravans which florifhed confide- 
rably, till the Portuguefe Vafco Gama, in 1497; 
difcovered the navigation to the Indian ocean 3; 
fince when India itfelf is once more become fami- 
liar to the weftern world, and the trade to it more 
commodioufly extended. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


C H A P- I. 


Variety of the GENTOO cuftoms, and of the weather 
in the peninfula of INDOSTAN. Account of a fpe- 
cies of PIGMIES ża tbe CARNATIC country. Re- 
marks on the Gentoos žo the north of proper Ma- 

LABAR. Story of a female warrior challenging a 

IMoRATTOE general. Gentoos expenfive in their 
marriages; affeé corpulence , fond of bigh-feafon- 
zug, pepper, myrabolans, crecatt, and fagoe: prac- 
tice of chewing betel, cachoondah,- cachoo, confec- 
tionary. Some Cafts drink firong liquors, and eat 
Jifh and ether animal food. Effects of a ffp diet. 
Refervednefs of the Gentoo-women. BRAMINS 
and Banyvaws revengeful. Poifoning in INDIA 
bas been exaggerated. Account of a particular 
poifon. Bramins iz fecular employs, confess the 
unity of God. Great difference of the proper Mala- 
bars from the more northern Invians. Plurality 

of bufbands : nudity of breafts. Story thereon of a 

queen of ATTINGA : the fovereigns of Attinga al- 

ways females. Manners of the Malabars: artz- 
cles of their drefs. DMtiffionaries {cheme of pafing 
for European Bramins: fory of the hypocrify of 
one. Malabar feafts. Rajah of SARIMPATAM’S 
forces trained up to nofe-cutting. — Of EUROPEAN 
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Jettlements on the Malabar coaf. Plagues and 
earthquakes not common in India. Bramins ¢freat- 
went of bloody fluxes: mordechin, barbees: fun- 
yifeé, zis unwholjome effett. Chronical difftempers 
rare zz India. 








Hi" WEVER the Gentoos are comprehend- 
ed and known to the Europeans under that 
common appellation, which is derived from the 
corrupt Portuguefe Lingua Franca, generalized 
Over the maritime coaíts of India, fignitying Gen- 
tiles or FEieathens; and though their religion is 
every where at bottom the fame 3 it is inconceiva- 
ble how much the various nations of them in that 
vatt peniniula of Indoftan differ in their civil cut- 
toms and manners, not extenfively on the fame 
coait, but where they are only feparated by the 
Ball-a-gat mountains, which are extfemely high, 
and fo called from BaZ mountain, and gate flat, 
becaufe one part of them affords large and delici- 
ous plains on their fummit, little known to Euro- 
peans. “They divide that traét of land, of which 
one fide is called the coaft of Coromandel, the o- 
ther that of proper Malabar, beginning as before 
noted, at Mounr-Dilly ; the whole peninfula nar- 
rowing to the point, like a tongue, to Cape Como- 
rin, which terminates that part of the continent 
of India to the fourhward. Wor is the variety lefs 
in the weather itfelf, which nothing more than the 
partition made by thofe hills renders fo different 
at the fame time of the year, that the winter 
monfoon reigns along the Coromandel fide, whilft 
the fummer one prevails on that of Malabar, and 
yet they lie all under one latitude, and in fome 
places there are fcarce a hundred leagues from the 
coatt to the other fide. 

Burt as the land northerns, the continent grows 
broader and broader, and the inland-partsin fome 
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places towards the hills are covered with immenic 
impenetrable forrefts, that afford a fhelter for wiid 
beafts of all forts. But in that which forms the 
inland-boundary of the Carnatic Rajah’s domi- 
nions, there is one fingular fpecies of creatures, of 
which I had heard much in India, and of the truth 
cf which the fcliowing fact. that happened fome 
time before my arrival there, may ferve for an at- 
te{tation. 

VENCATJTEE, 2 merchant of that country, anc! an 
inhabitant on the tea-coait, fent up to Bombay io 
the then. governor of it Mir. Horne, a cowie of 
thofe creatures before. mentioned as a prefenr, by 
a coatting veffel, of which one captain Boag was the 
matter, and the make of which, according to hiis 
Gefcription, and that of others, was as fuliows. 

iney were {carcely two feet high, walked erect, 
and had perfectly an human form. “They were of 
a fallow white, without any hair, except in thoile 
parts that it is cuftomary for mankind to have it. 
By their melancholy, they feemed to have a ra- 
tional fenfe of their captivity, and had many of the 
human actions. “They made their bed very order- 
ly inthe cage in which they were fent up, and on 
being viewed, would endeavor to conceal with their 
hands thofe parts that modetty forbids manifeit- 
ing. The joints of their knees were not re-entring 
like thefe of monkies, but faliant like thofe of 
men ; acircumftance they have (if I miftake not) in 
common with the Oranoutangs inthe eaftern parts 
of India, in Sumatra, Java, and the Spice-iflands, 
of which thefe feem to be the diminutives, though 
with nearer approaches of refemmblance to the hu- 
man fpecies. But though the navigation from the 
Carnatic coaft to Bombay is of avery fhort run, of 
not above Gx or feven degrees, whether the fea-air 
did not agree with them, or that they could not 
brook their confinement or that captain Boag had 
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not properly confuited their provifion, the female 
fickening Sírt died, and the male giving all the de- 
mcnitratiors of grief, feemed to take it to heart 
fo, that he refuied to eat, and in two days after 
followed her. The captain, on his return to Bom- 
bay, reporting, this to the governor, was by him 
afked, What he had done with the bodies? He 
lail, be had Aung them over-board. Being fur- 
ther aixec!, Why he did not keep therm in ipirits ? 
Fie replicd bluntly, that he did not think of it. 
Upon this the governor wrote afrefh to Wencajee, 
and Gcfired him to procure another couple, at any 
rate, as he f{hculd grudge no expence to be matter 
of ftuch a curicfity. Wencajee’s anfwer was, He 
would very willingly oblige him, but that he 
was afraid it would not be in his power: that 
thefe creatures came from a foref{t about {eventy 
leagues up the country, where the inhabitants 
would fometimes catch them on the fkirts of it, 
but that they were fo exquifitely cunning and fhy, 
that this fcarcely happened once in a century. 

Ir the above relation fhould be true, as there is 
no reafon tro doubt it, we have here a proot, that 
the exiftence of pygmies is not entirely fabulous, 
as nothing can nearer approach the defcription of 
them. 

As to the differences between the various nations 
cf the Indians of thefe countries, they are fo many, 
and fo great, as to treat of them fully and in order 
would be impoffible to me, both for the extenfive- 
nefs of the matter, and my nat being thoroughly 
acquainted with them. I fhall only mention a tew 
particulars. 

Tue Gentoos to the northward of Mount-Dilly, 
as the Canarines for example, and the Sundah- 
rajah’s fubjects, all follow pretty nearly the fame 
cuf{toms as the Morattoes before deficribed, except 
that trade is more encouraged in their dominions. 
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As for the Angrias and Kempfaunt, a petty Rajati 
on the coait, they chiefly dealt in piracy, as allo 
the Mialwans, whofe capital refidence was a imali 
iland on thar coaft, fortified quite round, where 
they kept their cruizers ; but thefe, as well as Kemp- 
faunt, were rather friendly towards the Enelhfh, 
whofe paffes they refpected, on account of their 
jealoufy of Angria. Next to Kempfaunt’s country 
jies a fmall independent government, conftitution- 
ally fubject to a woman, or petty Rannee, which 
is the feminine gender of Rajah. It is but lately 
that one of thefe female fovereigns, by name De- 
baoree, who could raife about five thoufand horfe, 
which is their way of computing their ftrength, 
had fo much the amazon in her, that ona {fon 
of her’s being killed in batlle by the famous Bad- 
gerou, the head general of the Miar-rajah’s, the 
fame who lately conquered Baflaim, and the ifland 
of Salfet from the Portuguefe, fhe fent him a chal- 
lenge in form, which Badgerou very fenfibly de- 
clined, giving for anfwer, that the ftake was not 
equal, for that fhe might gain immortal reputa- 
tion by conquering, Badgerou, but that he could 
not poflibly acquire any by conquering a woman. 
Tur Gentoos are in their marriage ceremonies 
extremely expenfive, though frugal in every other 
article of life. Some of them will even go near to 
ruin themfelves in the celebration of their childrens 
nuptials, and lavifh away upon them what would 
be a handfome provifion for the married couple 
when grown up. Lor, as I before obferved, they 
make a point of entering; them very young into 
the {tate of wedlock. ‘Then it is they {pare no 
colt for feafting, ornaments of their houfes, pro- 
ceffions, mufic, dancing-girls, freworks, and the 
hike, in the pomp of which they out-vye one ano- 
ther 3, 3t being a matter of ambition with them to 
have it faid, how much was expended at a fon’s 
wedding. 
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wedding. The Bramins too come in’ for their 
ihare of the entertainment and prefents, their func- 
tion being neceflary to perform the ceremony. 
Some of the great merchants, efpecially at Bengal, 
have been known to {pend a lack of rupees, about 
twelve thoufand pounds; and, befides making 
confiderable prefents, have invited the kei nglifh 
gentlemen to an entertainment furnifhed at their 
charge exactly in the Englifh manner, under the 
direction of an Englifh fteward, for which they 
have allowed as far as five hundred pounds. In 
fhort, there are few of them who do not in this 
point f{tretch their abilities. | 

THe Gentoos too, as well as many of the Ori- 
entalifts in general, affect corpulence, which they 
Imagine adds to the dignity of their port, as they 
{trut behind a prominent belly, like the pidgeon 
called the Dutch cropper. To compafs this, fome 
of them will drink every day large quantities of 
Ghee, a kind of liquid butter, preferved by being 
melted, and is kept in that fiuid ftate by the keart 
of the climate. “This they imagine breeds far, 
though it is hard to conceive, that it fhould not 
rather deftroy their ftomach by the ranknefs it muft 
produce init. “They pretend however that expe- 
rience authorizes this practice. It might fo, as to 
their intention, for any thing I faw to contradict 
this opinion, in the fize of fome of thofe who made 
ufe of it; but I have reafon to think it unwhole- 
fome even for them, if but for that grofs habit of 
body it is fuppofed to produce. 

THe Banyans, efpecially at Surat and Bom- 
bay, as they eat no flefh or drink any {ipirituous 
liquors, aim at fomething fupplementai to that 
heartening diet, not only in the heat of the fpi- 
ces, and of the long-pepper, red or green, which 
they eat raw, or pickled with their rice, or 
mix with their currees, but are fond of the be 
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Aa fectida, which they call Hing, and of a finer and 
more tranfparent fore of it called Etingurah, both 
broveht from Perla. “The confequence however 
of which fetid part of their cookery is, that they 
Imeli exceeding {trong of it, not only at the mouth, 
but from its perfpiration through every pore. T hey 
fay in their defence that it is very wholefome, cor- 
Gial, and a great corrector of all crudity, or indi- 
gecition. 

PEPPER too they infift on being cooling; but 
with what truth, I know not, only that it is cer- 
tain, that onthe Malabar coaft where it grows, and 
where one would think whole ages fhcuid have in- 
ftructed them in its Qualities, it is their conftant 
practice to give it in great quantities, in the vehicle 
of congee, which isa kind of rice-grue!, and that 
in the moft burning fevers. 

MyrRABOLANS they generally ufe in purging, 
and have the highe{t opinion of their effects, either 
as a preventive, or a medicine. “I heir are various 
forts of them : fome they pretend are fo {trong, that 
they will operate by barely holding one in the hand 
clutched. But perhaps this may be only an Afiatic 
exaggeration. 

Tsaerey have allo a dry reed, which I have been 
told has fome affinity tothe Centaury major. They 

ll it Creeatt, and on infufion in warm water it 

yields a bitter potion, which they fay is a fovereign 
ftomachic, and promoter of digeftion. 
Or the Sagoe, from the eaftern parts of India 
they have no fort of opinion, infifting, that the 
appearance it has of-a jelly, or mucilage, when 
boiled, is a falile promile of nourifhmentr, being 
effentially waterifh and untfubftantial. 

ALEL thefe I have only mentioned for the fake 
of fugectiting refieétions to better judges, and with- 
out taking on me in the Jeaft to determine how far 
the Indians are right or wrong in their notions. 

| THE 
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THE practice of chewing Betel is univerfal over 

India, as well as on the coaft of China. Itis pro- 
duced at all vifits and entertainments among one 
another, and even tothe Europeans, fome of whom, 
efpecially the Portuguefe, and very rarely indeed 
fome of the Finglifh, have adopted the habit. It is 
fometimes offered only in the way of civility, asa 
glais of wine among us; but in large companies, 
ic is brought in ready made up on Japan chargers, 
which they call from the Portuguefe name Bande- 
jahs, fomething like our tea boards, and diftri- 
buted round. 
Tue dofe, if I may fo call it, muft neceffarily 
confitt of the three ingredients, the Betel-leaf, the 
Arek or Betel-nut, and Chunam, for wanting any 
of thefe, that deep red color, which refults from 
their mixture in maftication, would allo fail. 

Teer Betel-leaf is fometning like that of a lau- 
rel, and grows upon poles like the hop. The 
leaf is full of large fibres, which with that of the 
middle they generally ftrip off with the nail. It 
has a hot, biting tafte, not unpleafing: when one is 
vied to it. 

Tre Arek-nut is exactly in form and bignefs 
like a nutmeg, only harder, marbled in the infide 
with white and reddifh flreaks 5; infipid tothe tafte, 
and mutt be fhredded with a kind of fciffors, they 
are never without for that purpofe, fo as to wrapic 
up with the leaf. They ufe ic both raw and boiled, 
which laft they fay preferves and adds {ftrength to 
it. But I would not advife any one to tatte ic 
green, fince it affeéts the animal fpirits fo power- 
fully, that inftantaneoufly as it were, thole who are 
not ufed to it, fall down as in a trance, it is true 
they recover prefently, and without any ill confe- 
quences. 

Tue Chunam is only a lime burnt and made of 
the fineft fhells. For ufe it muft be wetted, exactly 
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as if to ferve for mortar, and is held in gold, filver, 
or metal round boxes. 

To thefe three articles is often added for luxury 
what they call Cachoonda, a Japan-earth, which, 
from perfumes and other mixtures, chiefly manu- 
factured at Goa receives fuch improvement, as to 
be fold to advantage when re-imported to Japan. 
It is made up in littl round cakes of fcarce the 
breadth of half a crown, but fomewhat thicker. 
JT he furface is a dark dingy brown, the mafs of a 
Brittle gritty texture, and breaks white. The talte 
is at firít little better than that of common chalk, 
But foon turns toa favor that dwells agreeably up- 
on the palate 

ANOTHER addition too they ufe of what they 
call Catchoo, being a blackifh granulated perfum- 
ed compofition, of the fize of fmall fhot, which 
they carry in little boxes on purpofe. They are 
pleafingly tafted, and are reckoned provocatives, 
when taken alone, which is not a {mall confidera- 
tion with the Afiatics in general. 

‘THEY pretend that this ufe of Betel fweetens 
the breath, fortifies the ftomach, though the juice 
is rarely f{wallowed, and preferves the teeth, though 
it reddens them; but, I am apt to believe, that 
there is more of a vitious habit than any medicinal 
virtue in it, and that it is like tobacco, chiefly mat- 
ter of pleafure. 

THe Gentoos in general are fond of fweet- 
meats and confectionary, and have an infinite va- 
riety of forts of them; many of them unknown 
to us in Europe, and fome of them may doubtlefs 
be very good, though I never tafted any I could 
call fo. 

Tue Rajahs and great officers among the Gen- 
toos, though prohibited by their law to drink ípi- 
rituous liquors ; yet being of the Ketteree caft, 
which is far lefs ftri€ét than that of the Bramins and 
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Banyans, affume to themfelves a difpenfing power 
an this point, and will indulge themtelves etpecial- 
fy in cordial drams. They may alio eat filth, and 
fome particular forts of animal food; bur as to 
beef, they are to the full as rigorous in their ab- 
ftinence from it, as any of the {ftrioteft cafts of the 
‘Gentoos whatever. They ailow themfelves a great- 
er latitude in the plurality of wives and concubines ; 
moit of the Bramins and Banyans contenting them- 
felves with one, unlefs fhe is, on competent expe- 
rience, found to be barren, which is among them 
reckoned a great misfortune and reproach, but 
which is however very rarely the cafe. 

Tne women begin to bear children at twelve 
years of age, and even much younger; for I have 
feen them pregnant in their tenth, but then their 
teeming time is foon over. It is not common for 
them to have any after thirty, about which time, 
and often before that, they go entirely out of 
bloom, and lofe all that plumpnefs and delicacy 
for which they are fo juftly remarkable. This is, 
however, not to be underftood of the celebrated 
beauties of Cafhmeer, who being born in a more 
northern climate, and in a purer air among the 
mountains of that country, bordering on north- 
eaft Tartary, retain their charms and prolific facul- 
ty, as long at leaft as any European women. But 
thefe generally fall to the fhare of the principal 
Moors or Moguls. 

I coup not help obferving the efficacy of a fih- 
diet, wherever there were fifhermens villages by 
the fea-fide, which were conftantly fwarming with 
children, beyond what could be any where elfe 
feen. Surely then the preGdent Montefquieu was 
not out in his remark, that fucha diet muft diame- 
trically counter-aét the intention of the ecclefiaftical 
legiflators of the Romifh church, who fo jyudciciout- 
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ly prefcribed it by way of mortification of the Heth, 
or in aid of continency. Such is their infallibility ! 

I nave before mentioned the libeity of the Gen- 
too women, and their rarely abufing it. When 
they appear abroad, or ftand at their doors, they 
feem, by their looks at leaft, and their muttering, 
to refent it as an high affront, if any one ftops to 
view or confider them. Some of them will with a 
difdainful air fpeak cut aloud, and often ufe thefe 
words, ** Deckh na mur,” look and die, and cer- 
tainly they are in general {hy of any men fpeaking 
to them unlefs their hufbands. Was a woman 
feen to fuffer any of the other fex, except fome 
very near relaticss to talk to her, though it were 
ever fo innocently, fhe forfeits her reputation, if 
not her caft, as much as if things had been carried 
to extremities. The Bramins and Banyans too, 
with all the feeming liberty they allow their own 
wives, reproach the Europeans for fuffering theirs 
to converfe familiarly with other men; and when 
they are told, that we entirely depend on their vir- 
tue, they fhake their heads, and anfwer with a 
proverb, that will found but coarfely in our lan- 
guage, ** That if butter is trufted too near the 
<< fire, it will hardly keep from melting ” 

‘He Gentoos in general are not only tenacious 
of their religion, but of all their traditional cuf- 
toms; their manner of life having probably ad- 
mitted of little or no variation from what it was 
in the firít ages. They live almoft entirely by 
rule, and the whole tenor of life in one, accord- 
ing to his refpective caft, is exactly the fame in 
every poinr, as that of his anceftors and cotempo- 
raries ; which makes that the defcription of them 
by former travellers, is precifely conformable to 
what may be feen ar this day. 

Ir is alfo obferved, that the Bramins and Ban- 
yans do not want for that vice of cowards, vin- 
dictivenefs. 
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dictivenefs. Awverfe as they are to blood, they ftick 
at nothing to compufs their revenge by the ruin of 
their advertfaries : and if incapable of effectuating 
it perfonally themtelves, like women, and thole of 
a non-fighting, profeffion, fo true ir is, that the 
human heart is every where the fame at bottom, 
they are but the more obftinate in purfuing their 
point, by all the arts their inventivenefs can fug- 
geft to them. They know perfectly well how to 
infinuate themfelves with governors, and men of 
power, by the fupplenefs of their character, and 
the ufe they make themfelves of to them; fo as to 
2nduce them to be the inftruments of their re- 
venge. This is efpecially the practice of the Ban- 
yans, where they have conceived an envy or jea- 
louíy of trade, when they {pare for no cunning to 
hurt or fupplant one another, and yet have fo much 
the art of preferving; appearances, as not to be 
fufpected of the muifchief they caufe under-hand, 
and employ fuch refinements of policy, as the moft 
thorough European courtier would not difown. 
Muc has been faid of the prevailingnefs of the 
art of poifoning in the Eatit-Indies: but by the 
beft information I could procure, there is neither 
miore of that infernal practice, nor greater fkill init 
than in any other part of the world. I haveheard it 
indeed faid, that on the banks of the Ganges, there 
is produced a feed, that if once {wallowed will 
adhere clofely to the coats of the ftomach, where it 
vegetates, and fpreads its ramifications fo as to 
deftroy a man, without its being in the power of 
medicines to extirpate, or obftruct its growth. 
But before reafoning on the naturally feeming im- 
pomMibility of fuch an effect, it would be firít necet- 
fary to verify the fact, which was never in my 
power, and I have only mentioned it for the fingu- 
larity of the invention, if, as moit probable, it is 
one. 
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Tue Bramins, as being the hereditary depofi- 
taries of all the literature, as well as of the religion 
of the country, are generally in the higheft confi- 
deration, and employed by the Gentoo Rajahs as 
their minifters and fecretaries. Thefe laft, under 
the tithe of Nagur-Bramins, or Scribes, have, in 
fome parts, a fingular way of prefixing the cypher 
of the number one, at the head of their letters, as 
fome Romanifts do the fign of the crofs. By this 
they mean to reprefent the unitv of God, which, 
though rather out of its place, I could not omit, 
in confirmation of what has been before advanc- 
ed, of their famplification at bottom of al) the 
divinities of their mythology, into the fervants or 
one fupreme God. But as if all thefe politically 
minifterial Bramins had renounced the virtues of 
their condition, with its practical and fpeculative 
duties, they moft commonly take the bent of the 
court, and adopt its principles of rapine and op- 
preffion, of which they will even fubmit to be the 
anitruments, and occafionally give as little quar- 
ter to their own brethren, as to any others; which 
fpirit of theirs makes a total difference between 
the worldly Bramins, and the religious contem- 
plative ones, who remain within their fphere, and 
preferve all the fimplicity and purity of their fe- 
queitered life. 

YET even this corruption, reproached to the 
others, has not hitherto entirely penetrated to 
the Malabar countries, properly fo called : where, 
though the Bramins are in the fame or rather 
greater efteem, and have more the lead of affairs, 
they retain more of the humanity and difintereft- 
ednefs of their primitive inftitution. 

Bur indeed nothing can hardly be imagined 
more different in general, than the cuftoms and 
manners of the Malabars from the more northern 
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parts, though undivided from them but by an 
Imaginary line, beginning at Mount-Dilly, in the 
latitude of 12 north. Here the whole government 
and people wear a new face and form. The coun- 
try, known by that name, comprehends a traét of 
land extended to Cape Comorin, and is bounded 
in land by that vaft chain of mountains which fe- 
parates that coait from the Coromandel, and runs 
up through the whole Indoftan, till it lofes itfelf in 
the extremities of northern Tartary, or even ex- 
tends farther to the very Pole itfelf. 

d sis mafs of country called Proper Malabar, 
is divided into a multitude of petty kingdoms, 
or chief-fhips ; through which are diffufed nearly 
the fame modes of religion, manners, and policy. 

Lue highett dignitaries among the Bramins 
are called, by a Malabar name, Namboorees: 
next to thefe are the common Bramins, or Nam- 
byars ; after whom come the Nayrs, a fort of mili- 
tary nobility that runs hereditary, as all profeffions 
do in the other tribes of India. It is among them 
that principally prevails the ftrange cuftom of one 
wife being common to a number: in which pointe 
the preat power of cuftom is feen, from its rarely 
or never producing: any jealoufies or quarrels a- 
mong the co-tenants of the fame woman. Their 
number is not fo much limited by any fpecific law, 
as by a kind of tacit convention, it icarce ever 
happening that it exceeds fix or feven. The wo- 
man however is under no obligation to admit a- 
bove a fingle attachment, though not lefs refpeéted 
for ufing her privilege to its utmoft extent. If 
one of the hufbands happens to come to the houfe 
when fhe is employed with another, he knows that 
circumftance by certain fignals left at the door, 
that his turn is not come, and departs very refign- 
edly. Ic is owing however to the doubtful pater- 
nity, which fuch a practice muft necefflarily create, 
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that inheritances defcend by the females, and that 
the nepotilm by the fifter’s fide conftantly takes 
place, in quality of the fureft proximity of blood. 

‘THE women of thofe countries are not allowed 
to cover any part of their breafts, to the naked dif- 
play of which they annex no idea of immodeftty, 
which in faét ceafes by the familiarity of it to the 
eye. Mott Europeans at their firft arrival experi- 
ence the force of temptation from fuch a nudity on 
the foot of the ideas, to which their education and 
cuftoms have habituated them: but it is not long 
before thofe impreffions by their frequency entirely 
wear off, and they view it with as little emotion as 
the natives themfelves, or as any of the moft obvi- 
ous parts of the body, the face, or hands. 

In fome parts of the Malabar, this cuftom is 
however more rigoroufly obferved than in others. 
A Queen of Attinga, on a woman of her country 
coming into her prefence, who having been fome 
time in an European fettlement, where fhe had 
conformed to the fafhion there, had continued the 
concealment of her breafts, ordered them to be 
cut off, for daring to appear before her with fuch 
a mark of difrefpect to the eftablifhed manners of 
the country. 

THis Queen of Attinga is the hereditary fove- 
reion of a dominion, in which the Englifh have 
their fettlement of Anjengo towards the Cape Co- 
morin. By the conftitution of its laws, it muft be 
always a female that governs. It is againft the 
law for her to marry; but that heirefies of her 
blood may not be wanting fhe may choofe whom, 
and as many as fhe pleafes to admit to the honor 
of her bed. The handfomeft young men about 
the court, generally compofe her feraglhio. The 
fons fall into the rank of the nobility ; and the 
daughters only can pretend to the fucceffion. 
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From fuch ftrange cuftoms one would naturally 
enough conclude, that nothing bur fuch a barba- 
riim reigns in the Malabar as among the favages 
of America: yet this is far from being the cale. 
The Malabars have in general even a certain po- 
litenefs, and efpecially a fnrewdnelis of difcernment 
of their interefts, which thofe who deal or treat 
with them are fure to experience. Like moft of 
the Orientalifts, they are grave, know perfectly 
well how to keep dignity, and are great obfervers 
of filence, efpecially in their public funétions. 
I hey defpife and diftruft all verbofenefs in the ma- 
nagement of ftate affairs. Their harangues are 
fuccinét and pathetic. A king of Travancore, 
for example, on twa ambaffladors being fent to 
him by the Naick of Madura, a neighboring 
prince, and one of them having made a prolix 
ipeech, and the other preparing to take it up and 
proceed in the fame manner, where the other had 
left off, aufterely admonifhed him in thele few 
words, ** Do not be long, life is fhort.” 

Mosr of the Malabars, male and female, are 
particularly fond of having their ears hang almott 
as low as their fhoulders, which is effected while 
they are young, by boring the lobes of them, and 
introducing a flip of a brab tree leaf fpirally fold- 
ed, and renewed in proportion as the hole grows 
wider and wider, from the conftant elafticity of its 
endeavor to recover its ftreightnefs, and when ar- 
rived at its utmoft, they adorn them with ear-pen- 
dants, heavy enough one would imagine to burit 
the griftle ; inthe upper-part of which they alfo ftick 
jewels of value according to their circumftances. 

Ir is on the fouthernmoft part of this coaft that, 
taking the benefit of the ufual indulgence of the 
Gentoos in matters of religion, fome Romifh mif- 
fionaries penetrated into the country 3 and the bet- 
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terto infinuate themfelves put on the Bramins drefs, 
and even adopted the ftring, which is chiefly their 
badge of diftinction, worn acrofs their fhoulders 
exactly like the ribbons of orders in Europe. It is 
compofed of brown cotton threads, knotted at cií- 
tances, and is what the Bramins efpecially are 
never feen without. With a view to palm them- 
felves upon thefe people for European Bramins, 
the miffionaries alfo decorated themfelves there- 
with ; but not without a previous application to the 
court Of Rome, where they reprefented it as a 
purely civil, not a religious matter ; which was un- 
doubtedly falle, fince thofe tribes who wear it boaft 
of it as a facred inftitution of the God Brama him- 
felf. But if they had not been profoundly ignorant 
of the hiftory of their own church, they might 
have {pared themfelves the expence of fuch an un- 
truth : for itis well known, that in the three frft 
and beit ages of chriftianity, the clergy, fuch as it 
then was, could hardly be diftinguifhed from the 
laity, unlefs by its greater innocence, and fanctiry 
of manners. ‘The fucceeding: prieits foon depart- 
ed from that primitive fimplicity, and made no 
fcruple of adopting the garb of the Gentiles; as 
for example, the particular cloak of the philofo- 
phers, now their efpifcopal pallium,; nor of bor- 
rowing from the priefts of the heathen gods their 
taudry fafhions of drefs, which to this day furnifh 
the chief articles of their confecrated toilet. 

One of thefe miffionaries, on am Englifh gentle- 
man afking him, how he durft venture himfelf a- 
mong fo many naked-breaited beauties, defended 
by no armor but that of a frail chaftity, anfwered, 
that he had not been infenfible to the temptation, 
but that his method of fubduing it was, by dropping: 
melted wax on the peccant flefh, thus to correét 
one burning by another: on which the Englifh 
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gentleman put him into a confufion, equivalent to 
a confeffion of his impudent hypoacrify, by telling 
him, with a very philofophical coolnefs, that he 
fuppofed, by his aniwer, he took him for a Por- 
tuguele. 

‘DHE princes and chiefs of the Malabar domi- 
nions, and efpecially the Samorin of Calicut, of- 
ten, on particular occafions, and feftival-days, 
make entertainments to which the whole country 
round is invited; and where the quantity, rather 
than the quality of the victuals provided, infames 
the charge of them, being chiefly rice, the pea- 
like grain of Dholl, with the faure of turmeric, 
coconut, and other vegetables, all which articles 
are in thofe parts extremely cheap, and the be- 
verage 1s never but pure water: they are how- 
ever, literally fpeaking, cramming-matches 3; for 
it is not uncommon for fome of the guefts, tempt- 
ed by the free-coft of them, to overcharge their 
{ftomachs, fo as to die under it. ‘This is treated 
by the refit as matter of pleafantry ; and when they 
mean to celebrate the magnificence of any fuch 
feaft, they do it by telling the numbers that burft 
AT it. 

On the back of the Samorin’s dominions, and 
contiguous to them, lies the country of the Rajah 
of Sarimpatam 3; not that I could hear of yet fub- 
dued. It has been a conftantly received law with 
them, never to make any but a defenfive war, ancl 
even then not to kill a man though it were in bat- 
tle ; inftead of which, they practice a fingular me- 
thod of fighting that has not, it feems, been with- 
out its fuccefs. “Their military was trained up toa 
particular dexterity, at cutting off the nofes of their 
enemies in an engagement; and the dread of in- 
curring this deformity, a dread equal in many to 
that of death, proved fufficient to keep neighbors, 
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not much more martial than themfelves, from ef- 
fectually attacking them. This reminds one of the 
famous f{tratagem of Julius Cæfar, at the battle of 
Pharfalia, riding round the ranks of his hardy 
rugged veterans, and directing them to aim {fipe- 
cially at the faces of the young delicate effemi- 
mate Patricians oppcfed to them. ‘** Miles faciem 
“© fers.” 

The Europeans, Englifh, French, and Dutch 
have lined as it were the coaft of Malabar with 
their fortified fettlerments and factories. Some 
were obtained by force, others by infinuation : 
but in general the powers in thofe parts are not 
difpleafed with having them in their countries, to 
which they are undoubtedly a benefit by the pro- 
tection they occafionally afford them agatinit their 
enemies, aswellas for the trade they bringsto it, and 
for the vent they procure of the natural and arti- 
ficial produce of them, by which their revenue is 
encreafed : and to do them juftice, it is feldom 
their faults if any quarrels with them happen. Ie 
is oftener that of the European governors and 
chiefs, whom private paffions, prejudices, and 
interefts miflead into engaging their employers into 
expenfive and detrimental feuds or wars, which 
they reprefent as honorable and necefflary ; or un- 
der fuch plaufible, though falfe colors, as to ob- 
tain their approbation and fanétion, whilft at fuch 
a diftance, it is hard for the mif-information to be 
difcovered. I hoffe princes who are not a match 
for the European artillery and difcipline, on con: 
ceiving any difguit or refentment, have fallen on a 
way diftreffing of fuch fetrlements, not only by har- 
ralling them with alarms, and a war of ambufhes to 
the very gates of their fortifications ; but hy laying 
a general interdict on the trade and dealings of 
their fubjyects with them. Icis true, that thémfelves 
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are in the mean time not a little fufferers by the 
cefiation of their emoluments, and even of the fub- 
fiftence of their people , but this they can oftreneft 
difpenfe with for a time long enough not to be the 
firft tired. Not unfrequently too, they turn the 
channel of commerce into other European govern- 
ments, always alert to fupplant one another, and 
avail themfelves towards it of thefe mif-under- 
{tandings, of which they have perhaps under-hand 
fown the feeds, or fomented the growth. 

As to the climate in general of India, it is far 
from unwholfome, unlefs where particular acci- 
dents of fituation difaffecét the air; as the neigh- 
borhood of fwamps, the dry burning fands on 
the fea-coait, or the freedom of ventilation in- 
tercepted by woods. ‘The heats are rarely fuch as 
to be intolerable, efpecially on abftaining from 
any excefs in fpirituous liquors, ftrong indigeft 
foods, or violent exercife. 

Ir is allo remarkable, that thofe countries are 
feldom if ever afflicted with thofe two fcourges in 
mature, earthquakes and plagues. 

“As to the firft, the ftate of the cave at Elephan- 
ta is a proof, that for at leaft thefe two thoufand 
years, thofe parts have been exempt from it; 
though their mountainous fituation near the fea- 
fide, like that of Naples, Sicily, and Lifbon, 
might make fuch a vifitation naturally expec- 
ted. 

AND as to plagues, I never could learn that 
there was any tradition, or hiftory of any remark- 
able ones known there beyond certain epidemical 
diftempers, fuch as the bloody fluxes chiefly inci- 
dent to Europeans, and the f{mall-pox more pe- 
culiar to the natives ; and which fometimes rages 
fomewhat in the nature of a plague, making 
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great havock amorg them, efpecially on the Mala- 
bar coaít. 

For bloody fluxes, the Bramins fuggeft a very 
fimple, and as they pretend a moft infallible reme- 
dy, confifting in a frit abftinence from every 
thing but rice ftewed dry ; to which they allow no 
fauce of any kind whatever, and attribute to it an 
abforbent quality, that is excellent againft that a- 
crimony which preys on the entrails, and breeds 
the diforder. For drink they give nothing but 
water, corrected by a very moderate quantity of 
cinnamon or CamMia-ignum. As tothe Tellicher- 
ry-bark, long boafted as a {fpecific in this diftem- 
per, it feems to have lately greatly declined in 
practice, probably from experience having fhewn, 
that it was not fo much to be trufted to as was i- 
mapined. 

Tuere is hkewife known on the Malabar-coaft 
chiefly, a moft violent diforder they call the Mor- 
dechin 5; which feizes the patient with fuch fury of 
purging, vomiting, and tormina of the inteftines, 
that it will often carry him off in thirty hours. 
For this the phyficians among the natives know 
no more effcctual remedy, than the actual cautery 
applied to the foles of the feet, the powerful re- 
revulfion of which rarely fails of a falutary efh- 
cacy. 

‘Tee Barbeers is another dreadful itlnefs of the 
paralytic kind, that attacks moftly the Europeans, 
and deprives them of the ufe of theirlimbs. The 
natives, with what reafon I know nor, fay, that ic 
ts MOft commonly brought on by venereal exceffes, 
having irrecoverably exhaufted the radical moif- 
ture and fpirits of life. The Portuguefe apply to 
fuch as are in this condition, from that circum- 
itance, the term of Esfalfados : but I am far from 
clear, that by it they mean all who aré afflicted 
with the Barbeers 3; which, not denying, but it 
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may fometimes be the effeét of that caufe, is not 
always fo; being fometime produced by colds 
caught by lying out expofed to the dew, or night- 
air, and by the confequences of fevers, ef{pecially 
by being over-phyficked for venereal complaints. 

Taer Malabar phyficians particularly are of opi- 
nion, that it is unwholefome to be out in the air 
at fun-rife ; for that at that time it gives a certain 
life and aćtivity to the noxious damp vapors of the 
atmofphere, rifen during its abfence ; but which its 
power encreafing with its afcent, conquers and 
difpels. 

CHronicat diforders, fuch as the gout, rheu- 
matifm, ftone, coniumption, &c. are rarely known 
in thofe parts; and indeed none of the diftempers, 
more particular to them, are fo frequent or gene- 
ral, as to form a Juft objection to the venturing into 
that climate. “T hoffe who live any thing regular, 
or who liften to the preventive advice of fuch as 
are acquainted with the nature of it, rarely incur- 
ring more danger from it, than what they might 
find in their native fpot. 
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G RH A F- II. 


Summary wvefleétions on the trade of INnDta~. Thats 


trade advantageous to the nation. Certain objec- 
tions to tt difcuffed. 





Hi E trade to, from, and in India, has fo 

long been carried on in an eftabhifhed known 
rote of praétice, that the public could certainly 
fearn nothing new from any particular accounts of 
it into which I might defcend. I fhall only then 
hazard here fuch reflections, as occured to me on 
the view of it, in its totality. i 

Ix has been faid, fpecioufly indeed, but falfely, 
that the returns from India, confifted chiefly either 
tn articles of pure luxury, or fuch astended to dif- 
courage the induftry of our native manufacturers, 
by interfering with the prodtce of it, from their 
being to be afforded cheaper ; and that thefe arti- 
cles, ruinous in either fenfe, were yet further fo 
by their not being to be had but in exchange for 
bullion, of wnich they confequently impoverifhed 
the nation, and for fo few of our home-manufac- 
tures, as did not form an object confiderable enough 
to ccunter-balance the exportation of the other. 

To this heavy accufation has been oppofed a 
wery folid defence, confifting of proofs, that ad- 
mitting of no falfification, admit of no doubt ; 
proofs from accounts eafily verifiable, of the ba- 
lance of national advantages being greatly in favor 
of that trade. 

NotuHine is plainer, than that manufactures or 
employment being: wanting to the induftrious or 
ufeful fubjects is fo far from being rhe cafe, that 
of thefe there is rather wanting a fuficient number 
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of them tothe work that might be found for them 
at reafonable rates, and to the demands of the go- 
vernment for the fervice and defence of their coun- 
try. 

WHOEVER will enter more than fuperficially in- 
to this difquifition, will find, that pretended fuper- 
abundance of fubjects, having reafons to complain 
of the labor of the Indians defrauding them of the 
livelihood to be got by theirs, might be more pro- 
fitably, to the public and to themfelves, employ- 
ed in branches that would encreafe the national 
wealth and power, fuch as the more thorough cul- 
tivation of our old colonies, foundation of new and 
ufeful ones, improving of agriculture, and efpe- 
cially ftrengthening that great national bulwark 
our marine, to which the complement of hands is 
felt, as its greateft need, fofenfibly wanting ; points 
rather preferable to many of the arts and trades, 
purely dependent on luxury, and which at once 
foften and unman thofe who exercifed them, and 
thofe for whofe fake they are exercifed. 

WrHart firit gave rife to the idea in me, was the 
obfervation of the wretchednefs ana infignificance 
to the defence of a country, of thofe fo much en- 
vied artifts, the whole tribes of weavers, callico- 
{tainers, and in fhort all the retainers to the looms 
of India, whofe inceffant and ingenious induftry 
mever fcarce extricates them out of the depths of 
poverty; whilft it at the fame time difqualifies 
them for any other effectual fervice, being fcarcely 
more of men than the machinery of their fabrics. 
Whatever advantage is made of their induftry is 
entirely engroffed by the Banyans, Chittys, or 
head-merchants; men as effeminate as themfelves; 
and in whofe coffers, generally fpeaking, all that 
money ftagnates that is not invefted in the ufurious 
advances which are fo hard upon labor, by un- 
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conícionably ícrewing down its price; which being 
their great point in trade, leffens the commenda- 
tion due to their {pirit of it, lucre being their fole 
object, and the public good quite out of the quef- 
tion. 

STILL it will be faid, that fuch manufactures 
not only hinder the exportation of money, but ac- 
tually bring it into their country. ‘This is too evi- 
dently true to be denied, and fo far they are a 
commendable advantage, even though fufceptible 
of being abufed: but furely it is not ultimately a 
leís one for the nation that deals with them, or that 
even furnifhes them with bullion, if fuch a trade 
is carried on with a moral certainty of an outlet cr 
market for the returns, that will reimburfe it with 
profit; at the fame time that thefe of its fub- 
jects, who might otherwife be employed in pro- 
ducing the like manufactures at a much dearer 
rate, fhould, by a found and comprehenfive po- 
licy, be diitributed into the many branches in 
which they are actually wanted, to anfwer much 
more valuable ends, in the increafe of the protec- 
tive force of the nation, and of its power to extend 
its trade, navigation and influence. Such a refer- 
vation of fubjeéts, would be only preferring a 
greater good to a lefier one, to which it would be 
far from giving the exclufions as it is far from 
implying fo grofs an abfurdity as that of difcou- 
raging, home-manufactures, or from meaning any 
thing more than a juit modification, and choice of 
them. For in the choice of which to encourage 
moft lies the great ftrefs of policy, and thefe incon- 
teftibly are thofe claffes of mechanics who give to 
the crude materials produced by this country, fuch 
as wool, iron, tin, lead, &c. that additional va- 
lue of their manual labor, which is ío much net 
profit to the nation. Imports that interfere with 
fuch, doubrtlefs deferve to be difcouraged, and = 
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fee that they actually are fo. But as to thofe arti- 
cles appropriate to India, grown into a kind of 
neceffaries by cuftom, and to which the reproach 
of luxury can only lie in declamation, the revenue 
might probably find its account as much in even 
the quantity of their imports being increafed, as in 
the exorbitance of the duties on them. If more 
enlarged and comprehenfive notions were to take 
place, under the fanction of proper regulations, 
the Weit Indies, and our American colonies, might 
receive a greater benefit than they do from the Ealt 
India trade, {till preferving to England its right 
and advantage of being the centrical point of union 
of both. ‘Thus if, by any means or device, the 
commerce with India could afford an augmenta- 
tion of its number of fhipping, the marine of the 
kingdom would receive a proportionable increafe, 
and employ the greater number of hands, inured 
to the change of climates, and the eXperter for 
thofe voyages of a long run; which would bea 
far preferable confideration, to that of their being 
funk in fuch of the lower and more flavifh branches 
of the mechanits, as only procuring them a bare 
livelihood, rob fpheres of occupation, fitter for 
freemen and Englifhmen, of their requifite num- 
ber of hands, who in them would be more efien- 
tially ferviceable to the ftate, in the advancement 
of the live-force, navigation, and truly profitable 
trade of the kingdom. I fay truly profitable, be- 
caufe even trade itfelf may be ruinoufly diverfified 
and extended, if the other principal objeéts of go- 
vernment are neglected, or even not preferred, 
and a nation languifh with faintnefs, amidft chofe 
riches, which ought to procure its ftrength and 
happinefs. But this can never be the cafe, if the 
increafe of the protective power, which has fo juft 
a right to be fupported by the revenue from trade, 
is at the fame time duly confulted, and fo ordered 
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as to keep pace with it. No folly being greater 
than that of exalting the mercantile above the mi- 
litary fpirit, both being of fuch mutual benefit, 
that they ought never to be confidered in diftinét 
views. However, if it was neceflary to facrifice the 
object of one of them, it undoubtedly ought to be 
that of trade, which mutft decreafe in its value in 
proportion to its decreaie of fecurity, and becaufe 
the fafety and honor of a nation are points prefer- 
able to a momentary profit. But the truth is, 
that there is no neceffity of neglecting either, afid 
that it muít be a wretched policy that does not 
fufficiently take care of both, and make both fer- 
viceable to each other. : 

THE expedience of which management ftands 
no where more fully illuftrated than in the Eaft- 
Indies, where it is fcarce poffible to carry ona 
commerce on other than a precarious, difhonor- 
able, difadvantageous footing, unlefs a ftate of 
force procures a refpecét to, or confidence in our 
arms; the country-governments of India being 
conftitutionally fuch, as {carce ever to neglect oc- 
cafions of opprefiion or plunder, Where they have 
no oppoilition, or vengeance to fear. Nor do they 
ever folidly beftow their countenance or friendfhip, 
but where they can depend on a protection in the 
revolutions, to which it is in the very nature of 
their defpotifm {fo often to expofe them. ‘The 
merchants efpecially prefer dealing; with that na- 
tion, which they fee the moft powerful and able 
to fhelter them from the tyranny of their own 
country-men. Thence their predilection of our 
government to live under, and to which they are 
of fuch notable benefit. As mere traders, the 
Englifh would never have got the footing they 
had, if they had not added to that charaéter the 
profeffion of arms both at land andfea. This is fo 
true, 
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true, that the fpecial privileges, fortified fettle- 
ments, and favorable grants obtained from the fe- 
veral Princes of India, will, conformable to their 
Original dates, appear to have been owing to the 
figure our nation formerly made there in war, 
when its victories over the Portuguefe, who funk as 
fait as we rofe, gave it fuch a reputation, as that 
hardly any thing was denied to it; and, to fay the 
truth, it is principally on that old foundation, that 
the extraction of our commerce has fince fubfifted: 
I fay principally only, becaufe no doubt our frank, 
unaffectedly and generous national charaéter, amidít 
ali the faults of fome of its fubjeéts in power there, 
I can fafely aver, without any partiality, alfo once 
bore in the eyes of the Indians a very favorable 
comparifon with the filly, fenfelefs, fanguinary 
bigotry of the Portuguefe ; with the unfocial dry- 
nefs, imperious condudét, and keennefs after gain 
of the Dutch ; and the fuper-refined defigning po- 
litenefs of the French. And yet the advantages 
of thefe laft over us in the affair of Miadrafs, did 
not a little fhake our eftimation in thofe parrs, no 
people being more apt to be dazzled and influenced 
by fucceís than the Orientralifts, and thofe of India 
above all. 

Tue Dutch efpecially infult us, in their inGinu- 
ations to the country-governments, of our inferia- 
rity, in that we are not poffeffed of a head place of 
arms, fuch as Batavia is to them, from whence 
our operations might be more timely, and more 
effectually applied to any exigence, than as there 
now exifts a neceffity for waiting for orders and 
aids from Europe. “They do not confider, or at 
leaft do not add a candid confeffion of the treache- 
rous and cruel fupplantmenc of us, in atime of 
full peace, in the Spice-iflands, which are the 
mines, from whence they draw the means of fup- 
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porting the extraordinary charges of that their 
boatted capitai place in India, a competition with 
which our trade, circumftanced as it has been 
fince that fatal epoch, could never well afford ; 
though it is impoffible but it might have gained a 
much more confiderable extenfion, if either the 
fettlements we actually have, had been better 
cultivated, ufeful new ones had been formed, 
Or other channels of commerce explored ; or if, in 
{nort, more attention had not been given to the 
temptation of momentary profits and prefent divi- 
dends, than to the founding of permanent efta- 
blifhments upon greater views, but of which the 
immediate requifite expence appeared to be as fo 
much loft in the diftant futurity of the returns. 
This narrow confideration it is, which combined 
with a certain generally prevailing indolence, and 
the facility of humoring that indolence, fince the 
opening of thofe fatal gulphs, the public funds, 
which, {wallowing up the very aliment and fup- 
port of trade, have fet up a clafs of men called the 
moneyed intere{ft, tothe deftruction of the com- 
mercial one, upon the produce of whofe ftock, 
which itfelf has depauperated, it projeéts lazily to 
live; all thefe, I fay, have more contributed to 
extinguifh the antient Englifh fpirit of difcovery 
and extenfion, than any certainty that could with 
reafon be pleaded, of there being nothing further 
to be found or hoped for from it. 
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Cc H A P. III. 


Of the PROTESTANT Moiıssion józan MALABAR. 


N this country is the city of Tranquebar, or 
Taragu Wadhi, a Danith colony, with a forti- 
fied caíftlie, which Ofre Giedde, a gentleman of 
that nation, purchafed of the princes of 1 anjaour 
in 162: 3 fince which time it has belonged to the 
kings of Denmark. ‘The place contains about 
5000 fouls; the greateit part Pagans, or Papifts. 
Trav good king Frederic IV. of Denmark was 
touched with concern, that fo many SF his fub- 
jects fhould live under heathen darknefs, and was 
afhamed that Protef{tants fhould be wholly intent 
on commerce, without the leaft thought, though 
obliged in meer gratitude, of the falvation-of thofe 
people, with whom they carried on fo gain- 
ful a traffic. Not thatthe name Jefus Chrift was 
unknown in Malabar. Tihere were many years ago, 
on the wefttern coaft, a very confiderable number 
of chriftians, difciples of St. Thomas, and of the 
Syrian communion. We prelume not°to fix the 
time of their converfion ; and the Danifh miMmion- 
aries have proved the famous crofs, pretended to 
be found near St. Thome, and of which a defcrip- 
tion was publifhed in Lifbon, in 1722, an abfolute 
deception: they have demonftrated, that the 
names of the kings Pandijen and Choren, which 
appear inthe infcription, are more antient than Je- 
fus Chriit. “Thefe Syrian chriftians are divided 
into two communions; and a great part of them 
were brought over to the Romifh communion, 
when the Portuguefe were matters of Cochin. 
Near feventy churches were united to that of 
Rome, and their head in thofe times was called 
2 2 Mar- 
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Mrar-Gabriel: but Mar-Thomas, coming from 
Antioch, formed a party again{ft him, to the peril 
of his own life; Mar-Gabriel having fent affaffins 
to murder him in his own houfe. He was fucceeded 
by another Mar-Thomas; and this antient church 
recovered fome part of its liberty. They have no 
veneration for images, and they rejeét tranfub- 
{tantiation: but have embraced the doétrine of 
utychius. 

‘THE metropolitan church of thefe chriftians was 
very near Miadratfs, on the famous mountain of 
St. I homas, whither the chriflians of the weftern 
coaít travelled to perform their devotions ; though 
it was a dahgerous journey of fixty days. This 
holy place was lately fubjećt to the Portuguefe ; 
and notwithf{tanding they were difpoffeffed of their 
fettlements on the coafts of Coromandel, it was 
the refidence of a Romifh bifhop: but the divi- 
fions among his people hindered him from mak- 
ing it his conftant abode. | 

NEARER Tranquebar, and in the city of that 
mame, are other chriftians vaftly more numerous. 
It is about one hundred and fifty years ago, that 
the Romifh miffionaries fettled themfglves in the 
kingdom of Tanjaour; and Pondicherry was always 
well tupplied with French Jefuits, who applied 
themfelves to the converfion of the Pagans, under 
the dominion of France. ‘There are other mif- 
fhons in Madura and the Carnatic. 

Tae Portuguefe is the common language of 
the flaves and foldiers of the company, who are 
compofed of fuch tawny Portuguefe, defcended 
from thofe firft conquerors of the Indies, who 
chofe to {tay in the country after they were depriv- 
ed of their fortreffes by other nations. 

Tsar Mialabarian language is very difficult for 
an European. Ealdzus and Gedaes have pro- 
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nounced it impoffible to be learnt by one not born 
in the country. The Romifh mifMfionaries feldom 
enjoin themfelves fo hard a tafk; and indeed 
what means are there of learning it? M. Ziegen- 
balg found but one European, who knew enough 
of Mialabarian to make a tranflation of it: and 
there was no book to ferve him fora guide. There 
was but one way for him to be inftruéted in it, 
and that very mortifying for a perfon who had no 
other views than the fervice of the gofpel. He 
made a bargain with a Malabarian fchoolmaftter, 
and went and feated himfelf among the naked chil- 
dren of the country, who learned to read and write: 
there he learned to draw in the characters of 
founds, the fenfe of which was wholly unknown 
to him; and fubmitted to the fame tafks as the 
{ichool-boys. Such was the ardent zeal of M. 
Ziegenbalg, that in lefs than a year he attained a 
perfect knowledge of the Malabarian tongue; and 
the learned of that country admired the elegance 
of his diction. After that, in 1708, he applied 
himfet£ to the tranflation of the Bible, which he 
finifhed in 1711, and had it printed at Tranque- 
barin 1714. We compofed alfo a Malabarian dic- 
tionary Of 20,000 words, taken from the poets. 
As foon as he could fpeak the language, he em- 
ployed this new talent in the propagation of the 
chriftian faith. Hie reforted to the Pagan feafits, 
to the pagodas, to the confecrated fifh-ponds, 
and wherever thefe Gentiles had their affemblies : 
there he confulted the Braminss; reprefenting to 
them the ridiculoufnefs of their religion, and raifed 
the admiration of the people, who never heard 
any man talk like that German prieft. The prin- 
cipal perfons among the learned, both Pagans and. 
Miahometans, held frequent affemblles for regular 
conferences, and entered into formal difputations 
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with him ;inwhichthe purity ofthe chriftian morals 
difplayed itfelf in fuch a manner, as to affeét the 
moít barbarous hearts. The Pandarams, the Ma- 
hometan priefts, and the Bramins themfelves, 
yielded to the force of truth. Mer. Ziegenbalg and 
Mr. Plutíchau foon found, it was an eafy matter to 
get the better of them at difputing ;, but that their 
adverfaries had not the leaft concern in fuch a vic- 
tory. Mr. Bourguet, in a remarkable latter ad- 
dreffed to Mr. Ziegenbalg, advifes him to begin 
with a phyfical demonftration of the Being of a 
God. The Pagans are fufficiently convinced of 
this point, and befides, they want not to be con- 
futed, but reformed. Hiere lies the main difficulty 
of converfiuns, and the difference between the la- 
bours of the miffionaries Of Rome and of Tran- 
quebar; the Romans aim at nothing but perfua- 
íon; the Proteftants endeavour to inftruct and ta 
render their converts wifer as well as better. 
M. ZiEGENBALG, to try another method un- 
known to the Romifh mifitonaries, and to which 
their pride would never condefcend, propofed to 
himfelf the inftruction of children, whofe tender 
hearts were free from prepofieffion, and not to 
leave them till he had thoroughly feafoned them 
with the principles of the true religion; for 
this end, he and his collegue gave public no- 
tice, that they would open a free fchool, where all 
forts of children fhould be taught reading, writing, 
and accompts, with other things proper for their 
age, gratis. The-concourfe to thefe {chools was 
furprifing: in 1714, there were 21 fchools in the 
city and fuburbs, and the number of children 575, 
who there received infitruétions. At firft, while 
the mifMfionaries had none but Pagan affiftants and 
overteers, they could teach the children nothing 
but morality, and choice fentences taken out of 
the Bible; which, for their elegance, were accept- 
able 
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able to the Heathens themfelves ; but at laft they 
found means, by degrees, to convince governors 
of the {chools, and to convert the children > and 
to this the eftablifhment of the gofpel is principal- 
ly to be afcribed. Ihe Malabarians themfelves 
admired that fpirit of charity which animated thefe 
f{choolmaftters, and regarded thofe fchaols as one 
of their beit public works. 
ALL nations have their prejudices, and the Ma- 
labarians in particular; though not fo itronge as 
thofe of the fouthern people of Europe. ‘They 
have the fame refpećt for the antiquity of their re-~ 
ligion, the fame fondnefs for frivolous ceremonies, 
and the fame confidence in good works and pe- 
mances. IT hey have befides, an extreme repugnarnce 
to what they efteem impurity. ‘The more intelli- 
gent perfons among them had nothing to objeét to 
the miffionaries, but the wine which the Europe- 
ans drank, the becf which they eat, the confufica 
of fects, and the omiffion of ceremonial ablutions. 
Theile prejudices operate with more force in pro- 
portion to the natural indolence of the nation, 
which hears and anfwers with docility, but fuffers 
little or noimpreffion from the force of reafon. 
TRAVELLING in this country is attended with 
great difficulties. The king of Tanjaour is extreme- 
ly jealous of every white man who paffes through 
his territories. At eyery village, the toll-gatherers 
are intolerable in their exactions upon Europeans, 
and detain them until they obtain their liberty from 
the court by prefents. Befides this, the burning 
fands, and the heat of the fun, and the want of 
food drefied after the European manner, are great 
obftacles, if not unfurmountable at fome times: 
but thefe difficulties could not retard the zeal of 
the Danifh miffionaries, who, in 1707, applied one 
half of their penfions in erecting a mean church, 
which was called Jerufalem, and which has fince 
S 4 been 
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been rebuilt in a better manner. The other half was 
dedicated to the fervice of the fchools; referving 
only a bare fubfiftance for themfelves. 

In 14712, there were 117 Malabarian Gentiles 
added to the chriftian church, and the number ot 
converts amounted to 221. “The labours of Mefi. 
Ziegenbalg@ and Plutfchau were foon become fa- 
mous in Afia and Europe; and the veneration 
which thefe apoftolical perfons attraéted from all 
ranks, procured them affiftances, as powerful ds 
they were unexpected. The king of Denmark 
fettled on them 2000 crowns a year, payable from 
the poft office, to defray the neceflary charges of 
the miffion;, and this fum was often doubled by 
extraordinary prefents. The piety of the king dif- 
pofed him to augment this fund, which was fo well 
employed tothe advancement of true chriftianity. 

GERMANY, excited by the accounts publifhed at 
Hall, fince 1709, fent large fums towards the 
fupport of the miffion. But the greateft contribu- 
tions came from England, which exerted itfelf on 
the occafion. Since 1709, the focrety eftablifhed 
there for the propagation of the gofpel in foreign 
parts very liberally affifted Mr. Ziegenbalg; and, 
in 1713, the fum fent from England amounted to 
11941. fterling, which much exceeded the entire 
annual revenue for fome years pait. 

Ir was indeed very affecting to fee the protef- 
tants at laft awake out of their lethargy. Mr. 
Plutfchau, who was returned into Europe, had 
many marks of efteem conferred upon him, and 
favours were accumulated upon the Danifh mif- 
fionaries; who, from that time, almoft conftantly 
took their voyage to the Indies by way of Eng- 
land, and in Englifh veffels. Since that time, 
there has been ereéted a Portuguefe printing prefs, 
which was taken by the French forces, commanded 
by 
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by M. du Gue Trouin, when he plundered Rio de 
Janeiro in 1711, and afterwards purchafed and 
fent to Tranquebar ; on which occafion 250 copies 
of the New Teftament in Portuguefe, printed at 
t_ondon, were difperfed among the Portuguefe in 
Brafil, who were the firft of their nation in thofe 
parts, that ever had an oppartunity of reading the 
goípel. 

ENGLAND, from that time, continued powerfully 
to affift the miffionof Tranquebar, and alone fuftain- 
ed the miffion of Madrafs, and that of St. David. Of 
late years, thofe miffions have been in a more par- 
ticular manner the object of their charity. Two 
archbifhops of Canterbury, Tennifon and Wake, 
fet on foot a collection for this purpofe: the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge foilowed the pious example 
of thofe prelates, and king George I. honoured 
oe miffionaries with a letter written with his own 

and. 

In 1715, was eltablifhed at Copenhagen, a fo- 
ciety for propagation of faith, which has fince that 
time had the particular infpection of the miffion. 
Loaded with honours and the charities of all na- 
tions through which he pafled, Mr. Ziegenbalg, 
In 4716, returned to ‘Tranquebar, the country 
defigned for the laft fcene of his devoted life and 
labours. 

AT his return things affumed a new face: there 
were two printing prefies already in the countrys; 
for Germany had furnifhed them with one for the 
ufe of Malabar. The prefies were employed on 
an edition of the Bible, and other books defigned 
for the converfion of the Gentiles, which were 
three fhort treatifes ; one entitled, LT-etters to the 
Mralabarians; another, The way of falvation ; and 
the third, Paganifm, a ftate of damnation. The 


publication of thefe books, and efpecially the New 
"Teftamenr, 
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Teftament, had a furprifing effect. The very Ro- 


mans themfelves then aéted in dilobedience to 
their priefts, which they had never done before, 
and came and afked for the gofpel, which they 
had received for the foundation of their faith, 
without knowing, what it was. 

M. ZieEGENBALG began tranflating the whole 
Bible into the Malabarian language, which was not 
finifhed before 1725, by Mr. Schulze, who cate- 
chifed the children publicly, to oblige in a manner 
the Gentiles to hear the gofpei. Hie eit olifhed an 
excellent order in the exercife of piety; and Mir. 
Stevenfon, an Englifh minifter, who paid a vifit 
to Mr. Ziegenbalge at Tranquebar, {peaks with 
admiration of the decency of divine fervice, and 
of the good order which he obferved in all his mi- 
nifterial labours. 

Tue king of Denmark had honoured M. Zie- 
eenbale with the title of fuperincendanr, which he 
had hitherto borne among the miffionaries. Three 
mew affiftants were come to him from Europe, 
when death carried him off, on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary 1719, in the 36th year of his age. Mr. 
Grandler, his faithful affiftant, who had particu- 
larly devoted himfeif to the care of the fchools, 
furvived him but a year, and had only time to 
leave his orders to Schulze, the oldeft and moft 
active of the three minifters of the gofpel. The 
death of thofe two perfons reduced the miffion toa 
very low ftate, and the new miffionaries found 
themfelves in the fame circumftances with Mefirs. 
Ziegenbale and Plut{chau, when they firft entered 
on their work, being obliged to learn the lan- 
guage, without any other affiftance than what they 
found in the books of their predecefiors. “Ihe 
fchools were difflolved, becaufe the contract ceafed 
between the {choolmafters and the furviving mif- 
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fionaries, who could not be comprehended under 
it. This doctrine of the miffion lafted feveral years, 
and the number of converts in 1724 amounted but 
to 28. The number of converts has confiderably 
increafed fince 1736. There were in all 6262, in 
the 35 years of the miffion, ending October 5, 
1742, anumber of which, without being fabulous 
Or miraculous, muft however be accounted a con- 
fiderable acquifition made by the gofpel, and a re- 
compence proportionable to the number and la- 
bours of the miffionaries. T hefe converts live 
partly at Tranquebar, and the reft are difperfed 
over the kingdom of Tanjaour, where the mif- 
fionaries have formed five diocefes, or particular 
diftriéts of the Gentiles. 

THe miffion of Tranquebar in 1742, was under 
the direction of eight miffionaries, two national 
prieits, three catechifts of the firft order, befides 
thofe of an inferior rank, with a proportional num- 
ber of affiftants. The fchools in the city are in 
very good order, and confift of near 200 children, 
maintained at the expence of the miffion: and 
new fchools have been eftablifhed in the country 
of ‘Tanjaour. The Dutch Eaft India company 
has done many good things for the propagation 
of the gofpel: but it is in its power to do fome- 
thing more, without hardly touching thofe im- 
menfe funds which it pofieffes. 
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Of [fome particular AnNimats of INp1a. The Erte- 
PHANT and RHINOCEROS. The CAMEL, DRO- 
MEDARY, and CAMELOPARD. The Lion and 
Luronetss. L LEOrARD and PANTHER. Lhe I YGER. 
Tbe APE. 








T is not in men alone, that the difference of ta- 

tents and difpofitions is remarkable: all nature 
as full of Gmilar examples. Every climate 1s not 
proper for every fruit; happy is that which pro- 
duces the beft. It is true, that India is deficient 
in fome of the conveniencies of life; but this lofs 
is amply made up by the great abundance of all 
that is neceflary, andof feveral things that are pe- 
culiar to it, which draw thither all other nations 
of the world, either to admire its curiofities, or to 
make a profit of its riches and fertility. For there 
is mone of them, but whom either neceffity or lux- 
ury lead to the Indies: but the Indians themfelves 
are not obliged to go any where elfe to give proofs 
of their indigence: they can even boait with juf- 
tice, that they have more rarities than all other na- 
tions together; of which every one may be con- 
winced, when acquainted with the nature of fome 
animals familiar to them, and of the fruits which 
they gather in the fields. 

Wo other countries in the world but the Indies, 
and fome fouthern provinces in Africa, produce 
Elephants: but the Indian are much better than 
the African in quality. This animal, the largeft, 
and the moft extraordinary in its nature, which the 
earth produces, deferves to be confidered in the 
firft place. As favage of ifelf as the lion or the 
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tyger, it muft be hunted like other wild beafts; 


and there formerly were none among the Indians, 
but the fhepherds who had that permiffion. They 
inclofed, by a large and deep ditch, a plain about 
a quarter of a league in circumference, where 
they built a bridge of wood, and hovels into which 
they might retire ; into thisinclofure they carried 
fome tame female elephants, who drew the wild 
Ones thither in the night-time. As foon as they 
entered, the hunters retired out of their inclofure, 
drew off the bridge, and went into the neighbour- 
ing villages to feek for aid. Several days after, 
‘when they faw the elephants weakened with hun- 
ser and thirft, they returned upon tame elephants, 
with which they purfued and harraffed them, un- 
til they had exhaufted their force. Then they 
bridled them, and made incifions about thei¢ 
mouth, and round their neck, to render them 
more fenfible, and ftop them when they made too 
violent a motion: afterwards they mounted, and 
drove them into ftables by the force of blows. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the enormous bulk of this 
animal, being twenty feet in circumference, he is 
of a docility and ingenuity approaching to the hu- 
man intelligence. He is fufceptible of love, affec- 
tion and gratitude to fuch a degree, as to pine a- 
way with grief when he has loft his keeper: he is 
obferved to be tranfported with grief, and ready 
to kill himfelf, when, in a furious moment, he 
has killed or treated him ill. 

To this inftinét of humanity, the elephant joins 
an extraordinary force, proportioned to his ftature, 
which renders him the ftrongeft of all animals. 
The Indians have always trained them to war, and 
made them the terror of the enemy, by the flaugh- 
ter which they occafioned when they gave them 
the fignal to advance. This happened by the 
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found of drums and trumpets, by the fight of 
blood already fpilt, at which they have a horror, 
or by a view of certain liquors which refemble it, 
as the juice of mulberries or grapes. In an inftant 
they make a furious affault, throw themfelves a- 
croís the battalions, and carry every where terror, 
diforder and death. The fmell and dreadful bel- 
lowing of thefe animals occafion {till more diforder 
among the horfes than the men. At the firft at- 
tack, they are itruck with terror, they cannot be 
made to advance; they fall back upon one ano- 
ther, and even throw their riders. Czafar had 
but one elephant, when he gave battle to Caffibe- 
lan, king of the Britons, and he alone put the 
whole army to flight. This was the principal ufe 
which the Perfians, Syrians, and Romans made of 
therm. 

SomeTImMeEsS they built upon the back of thofe 
monftrous creatures great wooden towers of feveral 
ftories, upon which the archers mounted, and 
fhot in fafety, having almoft their whole body 
under covert. In the battle which Antiochus Eu- 
pator gave to Judas Miaccabeus, that king of 
Syria had more than thirty elephants of this kind, 
on each whereof were thirty-two archers, who fhot 
arrows from all fides; and an Indian who guided 
them. In the Indies they were ranged in the front 
of the army, at a hundred paces diftance the one 
from the other, where they ferved as a rampart 
againít the enemy, until the moment when they 
were to be roufed and united. Porus placed two 
hundred in the fame line, when Alexander came 
to attack him. 

‘Tuis animal is fixteen or eighteen months in 
the belly of its mother, after which he comes forth 
about the bignefs of a calf. de does not arrive 
at his full ftiengpth, until the age of fifty or fixty 
years; 
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years; it is only then that they can build a tower 
upon his back. From his nofe there hangs a mats 
of long and hollow flefh, which they call his trunk, 
and fometimes his hand, becaufe it is of infinite 
fervice to him whether for feats of advantage, or 
of itrength: he makes ufe of it to carry things to 
his mouth; from that arife two teeth, or prodigi- 
ous tufks, which grow’ to Gx feet in leneth, from 
whence we have our ivory. As if this animal was 
acquainted with their value, or apprehended being 
killed on their account, he hides them in the earth 
whenever they fall from him through age, or any 
Ofher accident. T he fkin upon his back is like a 
thick Bbuckram, or rather a fuit of armour, which 
can fcarce be cut through; but under His belly it 
is much thinner. 

THEIR ordinary food is grafs or corn ; but they 
are very fond of {fweets, fuch as barley-fugar, 
and this is given to tame them. They make 
thofe whom they defign for war drink the wine of 
the country, that is a kind of beer: but others 
who are weaker, and ufed for labour, drink only 
water, which they love beft when it is muddy. 
‘They are fubjecétto different diftempers, of which 
the Indians know the remedies ; and this makes 
that animal live two or three hundred years. A- 
pollonius “Fyaneus, or Damis, related that they 
had feen in the city of Taxila, the elephant of the 
famous Porus, with two circles of gold round his 
tufks, in which it was written, in Greek charac- 
ters, that Alexander, in efteem of him, had con- 
fecrated him to the Sun. At the fame time he 
muit have been above four hundred“ years old. 
But their too great love for the marvellous renders 
this fufpected. 

‘THe Rhinoceros, called by the modern Indians 
Abada, comes very near the elephant in bulk and 

nacre. 
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figure. This creature is chiefly found in the ifland 
of Java ; but is common enough in the kingdoms 





of Bengal and Patna. ‘The ancients have fre- 
quently mentioned this animal, but without giv- 
ing an exact defcription of it. 

We muít then have recourfe to the moderns for 
a knowledge of this extraordinary animal. Bon- 
tius and Father le Compte,° who had examined it 
feveral times, fpeak of it pretty much in the fame 
manner. Here follow the words of the miffionary. 
The Rhinoceros is one of the moft extraordinary 
animals in the world. He is fomewhat like the 
wild boar, if it was not that he is much larger, 
that his feet are thicker, and his body more un- 
wieldy. His fkin is all over covered with large 
and thick fcales of a blackifh colour, and an un- 
common hardnefs. “They are divided into {mall 
fquares or buttons, raifed a little above the fkin, 
and nearly like thofe of the crocodile. Fis legs 
appear to be fet in boots, and his head wrapt up 
behind in a {mooth capuchin, which has given oc- 
cafion to the Portuguefe, to call him an Indian 
monk. Hiis head is large; his mouth little; and 
his {nout down to a great length, and armed with 
a long thick horn, which makes him terrible to the 
tygers, buffaloes, and elephants. But what ap- 
pears moft wonderful in this animal is his tongue, 
which Nature has covered with fo rough a mem- 
brane, that it is not at all different froma file, and 
flays every thing, which he licks. As we have ani- 
mals in Europe that make a grateful repaft on 
thiftles, whofe {mall points agreeably ftimulate the 
fibres or the nerves in their tongue; fothe rhino- 
ceros eats with pleafure the branches of trees 
briftled all over with the largeft thorns. We are 
told by fome travellers, that they have frequently 
given him of thefe, whofe points were very rough 
and 
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and long, and it was wonderful to fee with what 
ssreedinefs and dexterity he immediately licked 
them up, and chewed them in his mouth withoue 
the leaft inconvenience. Ic is true, it was fome- 
times a little bloody, but that evén rendered the 
taite more agreeable, and thefe little wounds to 
appearance made no other impreffion on his tongue 
than falt and pepper make on ours.” The author 
might have added, that this animal has two kinds 
of wings Qf a fikin extremely ugly, which cover 
his belly hike a houling, and in fhape reiembling 
the wings of a bat. 

T noues the refit of his body is in a manner 
Wrapt up in armour, and thofe who attack him 
are expoied to great danger; yet the Indians hunt 
him as they do other animals, becaufe he is of great 
ufe to them after his death. The Moors eat his 
feih, however hard it may be. His horn is not 
lefs curious than ufeful : when it is cut through the 
middle, on each fide is feen the figure of a man, 
whofe outlines are marked by little white ftrokes, 
with thofe of different birds and other things, asin 
the Egyptian flints. The greatef{t part of the In- 
dian princes drink out of cups made of this horn, 
becaufe they fay, it ftweats at the approach of any 
poifon whatfoever. The people of Java likewite 
fet a great value on this animal, becaufe there is 
no part but is found in fome degree ufeful in me- 
dicine. They make ufe of its fiefh, horn, blood, 
teeth, fkin, and even its excrements. ‘They are 
perfuaded there cannot be a better antidote again{t 
all kinds of poifon, and they attribute to it the 
qualities which the ancients did to the Unicorn. 
Frequently they make bucklers of its fkin with its 
icales. 

THe camel and the dromedary perform to the 
Indians, and the greateft part of the eaftern nations, 
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the fame fervices which we receive from beafts of 
burden, with this difference, that they will carry a 
thoulfand weight and above, and go fifty leagues 
in a day without being fatigued ; but they are not 
fit to draw Carriages. 

‘Tue camel is naturally tearful, infupportable to 
the horfe on account of his bad fmell, and fuffers 
himtelf to be devoured by the lion and the tyger 
without the leaft refiittance. We are affured he 
lives a century, if no accident happens to him. 
¥ie has no teeth, except in his lower jaws; and he 
differs from the dromedary in this, that he has on- 
ly one bunch on his back, and the dromedary two,,. 
difpofed lengrhways. 

Tuere Camelopard is not fo well known. It does 
mot refemble the camel, whofe name the ancients 
had given it, but in the head and the manner of 
carrying it, bearing, it in a bolder and more 
upright manner. His {kin is reddifh {potted with 
white, or white with fpots of red; and his fize 
bigger or lefs, pretty near that of a fine horfe; but 
he is very flender about the loins, fomewhat like 
the ape. 

‘THe Indians, according to the ancients, had even 
the art of taming the lion, and making him hunt 
like a dog, or to draw like a horfe. His ftrength, 
his courage, and majefty have occafioned him to be 
called the king of beafts: and indeed he ufes them 
asa demeine appertaining to him, having no other 
food. <All of them refpect him; all tremble be- 
fore him ; ** but I know not by what inftinct, fays 
f/Elian, he himfelf trembles before the cock and 
the elephant.” Hie never attacks a man, fays 
Pliny, but when old age prevents his overtaking; 
other prey. Ic is then he draws near to cities, de- 
vouring thofe he finds in the fields. Sometimes 
the fenfe of his weaknelfs incites him to join an 
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others, to afford each mutual aid; and this u- 
nion becomes fo much the more dangerous, that 
one cannot be attacked without engaging the reft 
which are in full ftrength. At other times he is 
not daunted at the moit formidable hunter, whom 
he views with confidence and ffercenefs. He re- 
ceives his firft attack; he beats the ground with 
his tail, lafhing his fides, and thus by decrees 
kindles that fury which has no example, and to 
which the moft violent tranfports of paffion may 
be compared. As there are always many engaged 
againft him, he examines with attention from 
what hand thofe arrows are fent which wound him, 
whom he diftinguifhes from thofe who only flou- 
rifh their weapons, or mifs him. He fixes chiefly 
On thofe who have ftruck him; and if he can lay 
hold of them, tears them in pieces; but his ven- 
gcance is fatished with overturning theothers, and 
toffing them about. The lionefs is not fo diftin- 
geuifhing, in her fury: as fenfible to the lofs of her 
young as to her own wounds, fhe, with her head 
to the ground, her eyes fixed upon thofe who 
would ravifh them from her, never fails to fave 
them, or to perifh in their defence. That which 
“lian and other naturalifts relate of the fertility of 
this animal is peculiar to itfelf They fay fhe 
brings forth but five times; the firft time fhe has 
five young ones ; the fecond four; the third time 
three ; the fourth no more than two; andthe laft 
time only one. Sometimes fhe couples with the 
leopard, and they diftinguifh the lions that proceed 
from thence, by their not having fo fine a mane 
as thofe of the genuine fpecies. Both the one and 
the other are much afraid of fire: fome of them 

are white and fome tawny. 
THe leopard and panther, according to Pliny, 
Alian, and others, arethe male and female of the 
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{ime fpecies. Although this cyeature is not fo 
large as the lion, he is not lefs cruel and dangerous 
when attacked; but feldom invades man frít 5 yet 
the Indians deipife his fury, and know how to 
profit by i. They hunt him among other wild 
beaíts ; they eat his flefh, and preferve his young 
ones. When they have tamed and familiarifed 
them, they prefent them to the king, or keep 
them to make ufe of them in hunting. ‘The leo- 
pard is naturally adapted to it, and carries that 
about him which attracts his prey. So fweet an 
odor exhales from his body, that the roe-bucks 
and does are charmed with it, and approach him 
without knowing their danger: but as the fight of 
his head terrifies them, and as they betake them- 
felves to flight the inftant they perceive it, he has 
the cunning to conceal it under the leaves of trees, 
and makes not the leaft motion till they are fo near, 
that he can unexpectedly fpring upon them. ‘This 
kind of hunting is {till in ufe among the Indians; 
though permitted to none but the king. 

Ir is pretended, that while the panther has 
young, the leopard dares not defend himfelf again{t 
her, although much the ftronger, and, that fhe 
makes him fuffer every kind of abufe. Becaufe 
this animal loves wine, fays Appian, the ancients 
have looked upon it as a iymbol and attendant of 
Bacchus. 

ALL thefe animals are as frequent in Arabia and 
I Lybia as in the Indies: but itis here chiefly that 
the tyger is found, whofe very name recals the 
idea of fiercenefs. In order to take them, the 
fhepherds or hunters watch the moment when the 
mother is gone to feek food for her young, and 
carry them off But when fhe returns, and finds 
them not, fhe becomes furious ; fhe traces them by 
the imell, and runs with incredible fwiftnefs till fhe 
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has overtaken the Indians, who fly before her on 
the fleeteft horfes. When the comes near, they 
drop one of her young, which fhe takes between 
her teeth and carries back to her den: the hope of 
recovering the reft in the fame manner, inipires 
her with ardor, and caufes her to return with 
greater alacrity. But the hunters have boats pre- 
pared on the banks of a river, and thus eícape her 
fory. They tame the young ones, and make the 
fame ufe of them as thofe of the panther. 

Ir were almoft needlefs to {peak of the ape, un- 
leís it were to take notice, that he has his origin 
chiefly from the Indies. They are feen in that 
country of all colours and of all kinds; grey, red, 
white and black; and fome have been brought into 
Europe larger than an ordinary dog, whofe faces 
were of a perfect azure color. 

THEIR attachment to one another is perhaps 
without example, among other animals; and we 
may judge of it by a fingular inftance which TIa- 
vernier relates. ‘** Returning from Agra with the 
Englifth prefident, who was going to Surat, about 
four or five leagues from Amenabad, we pafied 
thro’ a little foreft of the trees called Mangoes. We 
faw a good number of large apes, male and female, 
many of the laft holding their young ones between 
thcir arms. We were each of us in our chariot, 
and the Englifh prefident ftopt to tell me, that he 
had a fine fowling-piece ; and knowing that I was 
a good markfman, begged of me to try it on one 
of thofe animals. One of my fervants, who was of 
the country, having made me a Gen not to hazard 
it, I endeavored to diffuade the prefident from his 
defign. Bur in fpite of all I could fay, he fhoc 
and killed a female ape, which hung among the 
branches. letting her young ones fall to the ground. 
What my fervant had forefeen came to pais ım- 
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mediately, all the apes who were on the trees, to 
the number of more than fixty, defcended imme- 
diately in a fury, and fell upon the prefident’s 
coach, whom they would have itrangled, had it 
not been for the ready affiftance afforded him by 
fhutting the doors, and {etting all our domeftics to 
drive them away; although they came not near 
me yet I was afraid of the fury of thefe animals, 
who were ftrong and large: they purfued the pre- 
fident’s coach near a league, fo much were they en- 
raped.” 

Mr. Eyre, who was chief of Patna in 1750, 
met with a familar accident, as he was going 
through a wood near the Ganges, with a guard, 
and many others in company. ‘They faw a great 
number of large apes among the trees, chattering 
and making a loud and menacing noife: one of 
the foldiers fired and killed a large ape; upon 
which fome apes ran and lamented over it, while 
others advanced, as if they would attack the de- 
{ftroyers; but another fire made them difperfe. 
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A defcription of tbe country of TRANQUEBAR. Of 
the coins, money of accompt, weights, and meafures 
of INDIA. With a lift of our EKastr-iInDIa com- 
pany's prefent forts and fagiorzes. 








OTWITHSTANDING the fimplicity and 

rucenefs of their tools, the Malabarians are 
very good mechanics, as may be feen by their fine 
painted chints. Here a joiner is lhikewife a carpen- 
ter and turner, and in all thefe trades he only ufes 
a kind of a very imperfect hatchets a wimble, 
hammer and plane. As there are no European 
mechanics in the colonies, the natives do all the 
work, and much cheaper than the Europeans 
could do it. 

Tueyvy have their fciences, as well as we; and 
will not be perfuaded they were ever known to the 
Europeans. ‘They are great admirers of phyfic, fo 
that the Romifh catechifts have a general paffport, 
by applying themfelves to this fcience , and fuch 
has been their fuccefs, that the late Mr. Grundler 
has given us an entire fyf{tem of it; and in a great 
meafure we owe to their labours the magnificent 
garden of Malabar, a defcription of which 1s 
publifhed by M. de Rheeden 3; a work no lefs re- 
markable for the exactnefs of the figures drawn by 
the natives, than for the number of the plates. 

THeir phyfic confifts in the knowledge of their 
plants, and how to ufe them in _ prefcriptions, 
which their phyficians learn by obfervation, or 
have tran{mitted to them by their anceftors. Yet 
they do not neglect cultivating chymiuitry ; for they 
ufe feveral calcined itones, or powdets; and they 
even give into alchymy. And their fondnefs for 
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it is furpriGing, confidering that fuel is very fcarce, 
and that cow-dung cannot produce that degree of 
heat neceflary for the fufion of metals. Their 
phyficians are not in fo great efteem as thofe of the 
miffion. The great people in the Indies never 
fail, when they can have an Furopean phyfician, 
to prefer him to their own ; even the Mogul em- 
ployed a furgeon, who came to Dehli in the reti- 
nue of an envoy, from the Englifh Eaft-India 
company. 

TuHeEese people compofe verfes; at leaft the mif- 
Gionaries call fuch as make them poets; but the 
Danifh miMionary could not find a rhyme or mea- 
fure in the fpecimens publifhed in the Tranquebar 
relations; for their language does not feem adapt- 
ed to poetry : they themfelves affirm that it is co- 
pious, clear, regular, and formed upon confittent, 
and even upon eafy rules. They are fond of the 
repetitions of Patta, and Kappa, which feem dif- 
agreeable to Europeans; and their words, efpeci- 
ally thofe called poetical, are of a length unknown 
in other languages. 

Tre ftudy of the fciences is not fo common a- 
mong; the Malabarians. Scarcely one in ten thou- 
fand can read and write his own language with ac- 
curacy ; this being a hard itudy, requiring fix 
years application, and the pronounciation very dif- 
facult. M. Ziegenbalg, whom the moft learned 
Pandarams admired for the purity with which he 
{poke their language, has left to his fuccefiors a 
great number of faults to be corrected. Fie wrote 
d for t, and tch where it ought to be ch, or f. 
There are two letters in particular, tha: can hardly 
be decyphered to foreigners; the one which M. 
Ziegenbalge wrote rh, is pronounced almoft as 
rch or even ch: but Europeans pronounce it as an 
1. For inftance, Piliacatta, inftead of Parheja-~ 

kadhu 5 
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kadhu 5; the ather is expreffed by dh, and is ra- 


ther an r: the fame river being written Collarum, 
by M. la Croze, and Collodham by Mr. Ziegen- 
balg. 

Inri knowledge of phyfics is very grofs, as 
appears from their anatomy laid down in the We- 
dam, which is altogether in manner of tke Egyp- 
tians. Bruhma refides in the brain; Pulejar in the 
arteries of the hip; Wirchtnou about the navel, 
and Ruttiren about the heart. They reckon a 
great number of metals; but they have nər learn- 
ed the art to feparate heterogeneous fubftances, 
which are not malleable. They have two very 
fingular metals; one-the genuine [Tambac, a kind 
of copper preferred even to gold ; the other a 
founding metal, confilling of two parts of tin, and 
eight parts of copper, of which they make their 
kitchen utenfils. Their hiftory goes back an in- 
credible number of years. In fabulous hiftory they 
are well verfed; but their knowledge is very de- 
ficient as to modern and true hiftory ; it hardly 
reaches to the beginning of the feventeenth cen- 
tury, as no author among them has taken the pains 
to leave td pofterity a true account of his own 
times. They tell us of Darma, Choren, Pandijen, 
and other kings, who were before the æra of the 
world; but they know not the names of thofe 
princes who reigned three centuries ago. 

‘THe Mealabarians pretend they have profeffors 
who teach ethics, logic, rhetoric, geography, poli- 
tics, mathematics, mufic and geometry ; at leaft 
they have names for all thefe iciences : however, 
their profeffors make but a poor figure, if we may 
judge by the wretched fpecimens in their Wedam, 
or facred books. They do not fucceed but in fuch 
iciences as depend folely on the laws of nature, im- 
planted in the minds of all nations. 
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Of the coins, monies of accompt weights, and 
meaiures of India. 


rt. Corns. The principal, and thofe moft gene- 
rally current on the continent of India, and its 
tilands, are the pagoda, rupee, and fanam, both 
of gold and filver. “They have alo feveral little 
Pieces of copper money, among which is the peca 
©r pice. 

AT Surat, 16 pices make the ana of 7id. fter- 
ling; and 4 anas make a rupee of 2s. 6d. fterling. 

Ar Bombay, 72 pices make the rupee of 2s. 
6d. fterling. 

Ar Goa, the xeraphim is worth 240 Portugal! 
seas, or about 16d. fterling; 2 reas make a bafa- 
raco, 15 bafaracos a vintin, 42 vintins a tangus, 4 
tangus a paru, 22 parues a pagoda of gold, or 
between 3 and 41. fterling. 

AF Carwar, 6 pices make the juttal, and 48 
yuttals a pagoda. 

Ar Tellicherry and Calicut, 16 vifims make a 
fanam, 42 fanams of Calicut, and 5 of Tellicher- 
ry, make a rupee of 2s. 6d. fterling. 

AF Anjengo, and other parts of the Malabar 
coatt, 16 vifims make a fanam, and 52 fanams 
make a rupee of 2s. 6d. fterling. 

Avr Madrafs, and other parts of the coaft of 
Coronisandel, 8o cafches make a fanam, or 3d. 
pfterline ; and 36 fanams a filver pagoda, or 7s. 8d. 
fterling. 

In Bengal, r2 pices make the ana, or y d. 
fterling ; and 16 anas the rupee of 2s. 6d. fterling. 

AT Bencoolen. in the ifland of Sumatra, a fet- 
talee is worth 7d. fterling; 2 fettalees make z 
focoo, or 1s. 3d. fterling ; and 4 focoos make ı 
real, or 5s. fterling. 
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Bur there are three kinds of filver rupees cur- 
rent in India: the rupees ficcas worth 2s. urd. 
{terling at Bengal; the rupees of Surat, worth 2s. 
3d fterling; and the rupees of Madrafs, worth 
2s. 6d. fterling : which is to be underftood of the 
new rupees, as the old ones of each kind are lefs 
in value; thofe of Miadrafs being but ıs. 41d. 
{Ferling, thofe of Surat 2s. and the ficcas 2s. 4d. 

2e Monies of accompt. At Surat, Agra, and 
fome other cities of the Great Mogul, they ufe 
lacks or lacres; implying a hundred thoufand : 
thus a lack of rupees is ane hundred thoufand ru- 
pees. 

Taroveaour Malabar, and at Goa, they ufe 
tangas, vintins, and pardos xeraphin. The tanga 
is of two kinds, good and bad alloy: hence their 
cuftom is to count by good or bad money 3; the 
tanga of good alloy being 1-sth better than the 
bad; fothat 4 tangas good being allowed the par- 
dos xeraphin, there will be required 5 of the bad; 
4 vintins good make a tanga likewife good; 15 
baruccos’a vintin ; the good barucco equal to a 
Portuguefe ree, or 1-13th of 2 penny fterling. 

2. WEIGHTS. At Agra, their weights for gold, 
filver, mufks, civets, and other valuable articles, 
are called the troll, which is 12 mafies; and the 
mafs contains 40lb. For other commodities their 
common weight is the feer, which varies in feve- 
ral parts of Indoftan : in Agra it is of two kinds, 
the one 26 pices, which is 264 ounces; and the 
other is 30 pices. T hey have alfo hundred weights 
called maunds, 14 feers to a maund, being 33lb. 
Englifh : the maund weighs 6glb. avoirdupois 5 
but the maund they weigh their indicos with is 
only 53lb. . | 

Ar Goa, their weight for fpices is the Bahar, 
it weighs 32 quintals Portugal weight. rat ie 

ormer 
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other weights for fugar, honey, &c. isthe maund 
of 14lb. 

ATF Bombay, 15 piee is one feer, 40 feersis sr 
maund, or 28lb. 20 maunds is 1 candy, and rz 
pucca maund is 747 lb. 

AT Surat, 40 feer is 1 maund, or 373I1b. and 
20 maund, is 1 candy, or 64 C. 

AT Anjengo, So pullumsis 1 telong, or 16 1b; 
and 35 telongs is 1 candy, or 56olb. 

AT Callicut and ‘Fellicherry, 20 maunds of 
294łb. 1s 1 candy. 

AT Carwar, 25 pice is 1: feer, 40 feers is r 
maund, or a54 lb. and 20 maunds is 1 candy, or 
5S ib. 

ALONG the coaft of Coromandel, 20 nraunds is 
gk candy, or soo lb. Englifh, and a maund is 40 
feers of 22 maces, or 25lb. Englifh. But at Ma- 
drafs, 2s5lb. is xı maund, and 20 maunds is z 
candy, or 50o lb. 

In Bengal, 20 pice is : feer, 40 feers is 1 maund 
of 7s5lb. 20 maunds of 25lb. each, 1 candy, 8o 
couries E pun, and 16 pun «£ cahaun. 

Ar Bencoolen, a bahar is 560 tb. 

4. Measures. At Suratc, the covid for falk and 
linen ts 1 yard Englifh. 

Ar Bombay, 5 peclis is a parah, and 25 parahs 
a morah of uncertain meatfure. 

ArT Madrafs, 3 pints make a meafure, 8 mea- 
fures a mereal, 5 mereals a parac, and 80 paracs 
2 grife of uncertain meafure; but £ gorge is 20 
pices, and a covid = a yard. 

Ar Bengal, the covid is the fame as at Surat and 
Miadrafs. 

AT Bencoolen, r bamboo is an Einglifh gallon. 

Tue lit of the Enghfh company’s forts and 
factories. 

En the viceroyalty of Bengal, to which are, or 
ought to be fubjecét, the provinces of Bengal, Ba- 
har, and Orixa: Forte 
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Fort WiLLiam, in the city of Calcutta. Is 
the prefidency, or chief fettlement of the compa- 
ny, im the viceroyalty, and ftands upon the eaft 
fade of the right branch of the river Ganges. 

M oOoRSHEDABAD, Or Mouxadabad, is the ufaal 
refiaidence of the viceroy, or Subah, fituated between 
the two branches of the Ganges, about 60 miles 
below, where the riper divides itfelf into two 
branches. 

PatTNa. The chief market for faltpetre, ftands 
upon the fame river, about 150 miles above where 
it divides itfelf. 

Dacca, or Daka. Stands upon the eaft fide of 
the left branch of the faid river, about 60 miles 
above its mouth, or influx into the bay of Bengal. 

L.uckrpore, or Juckidore. An inland factory 
in Bengal. 

BULRAMGURRY, or Balafor. In Orixa, near 
the mouth of the river Ganga, a famous road, 
where {hips bound up the Ganges ufually take in 
their pilots. 

NeGrars. A little iland, near Negrais Poinr, 
on the coaft of the kingdom of Pegu, and eait Gide 
of the bay of Bengal, under the faid prefidency at 
Fort William. 

In the viceroyalty of the Deckan, to which are; 
or ought to be fubjecét, the provinces of Golconda, 
the Carnatic, Malabar, and, in fhort, the coreate{t 
part of the large peninfula, lying between the two 
famous rivers, Ganges and Indus. 

Ant, Firit, upon the eaft fide of the faid pe- 
ninfula, commonly calied the coaft or Coroman- 
del, all under the direction of the prefidency at 
Mladrafs: 

VisaGAPATNAM. Upon the faid coaft, and on 
the frontier between Golconda and Orixa. 

MasuLipatTNAM. A city upon the fame coatt, 
farther fouth. 
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Fort ST. GEORGE, in the city of Madrafs. Ts 
the prefidency upon the fame coaft. 

ARcoT. An inland city, weft of Madrafs. 

WaANDIVASH. An inland place, fouth of Arcot. 

CARANGOLY. A coaft town. 

A.LAMPARVA. A coaft town, about 6o miles 
fouth of Madrais. 

PerRMacoiL, or Perumal. An inland city, well 
fortified in the Indian manner, weft of the former. 
Fort St. David’s, demolifhed by the French. 

DavECcCOTAH. A coaft town, fouth of Str. Da- 
vi1d’s. 

CaricaAnt. A French fettlement reduced by us. 

SeEconpty, Upon the weft fide of the faid pe- 
mninfula, commonly called the Malabar coaft, all 
under the direction of the prefidency of Bombay : 

ANJENGO. About 35 miles north of Cape Co- 
morin, atthe fouth end of the faid peninfula. 

TELLICHERRY. Near 200 miles north of the 
former, and a little to rhe north of Calicut. 

Onor. About the fame diftance north of Ca- 
licut. 

CarwarR. About 40 miles fouth of Goa, the 
Portucuefe chief fetrlement. 











Bomepay. An ifland upon the northern part of 
this coaft, ftrongly fortified, and wholly pofieffed 
by us. 





Scinpy, or Tatta. Wear the mouth of the In- 
dus, called Sindi, by the natives. 

In the large iland of Sumatra. Fort Marl- 
borough, upon the fouth-weft coait, and near 
the fouth-eaft end of the ifland; a prefidency un- 
der whofe direction are all the factories on this 
iland, but the fort was lately demolifhed, and 
the factory plundered, by the french. 

IMoccomoceo. Upon the fame coaít, about 100 
miles tothe north-weit of the tormer. - 

AT- 
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Natrrar, Tapanooly. Both upon tne fame 
coatt, but further to the north-weft. 

Uron the fouth coaft of China. Canton. Is, 
at prefent, the only port of China frequented by 
FE.uropean ihips. 

GomBROON. At the mouth of the gulph of 
Baffora, in Perfia. 

Mocno. On the Red Sea, in Arabia, near the 
Strait of Babelmandel. 

Sr. HELENA. An ifland, in the middle of the 
Ethiopian fea, and many leagues from any lands 
ftrongly fortifled, and wholly pofiefied by us. 








chi A Fe VI. 


Of the principal COMPANIES in EUROPĘ frading 
fo IND1a. 





Fi E trade to the Eaft Indies was long carried 

on by the If{raelites through the Red Sea and 
the Streights of Babelmandel, not only to the 
coatts of Africa on the weit; but alfo to thofe of 
Arabia, Perfia, and India on the Faft; who reaped 
a prodigious profit thereby. King: David was the 
firít who begun it; for having conquered the king- 
dom of Edom, and reduced it to be a province of 
his empire, he thereby became matter of two fea- 
port towns on the Red Sea, Elath, and Ezion- 
geber, which then belonged to that kingdom ; and 
feeing the advantage that might be made of thefe 
two places, he wilely took the benefit of it, and 
there begun this traffic. After David, Solomon car- 
ried on the fame commerce to Ophir, and had from 
thence, in one voyage, four hundred and fifty ta- 
lents of gold. But the ufe of the compafs urng 
| tnen 
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then unknown, the way of navigation was in thofe 
times only by coa iing, whereby a voyage was fre- 
quently of three years, which now may be finifhed 
almoft in three months. However, this trade fo 
far fucceeded, and grew to fo high a pitch under 
Solomon, that thereby he drew to thefe two ports, 
and from thence to Jernfalem, all the trade of A- 
frica, Arabia, Perfia, and India, which was the: 
chief fountain of thofe immenfe riches he acquired, 
and whereby he exceeded all the kings of,the 
earth in his time, as much as by his wifdom: but 
at length, the whole of this trade was engrofied 
by the Tyrians; who managing it from the fame 
port, made it by the way of Rhinocorura, a fea- 
port, lying between the confines of Egypt and 
Paleftine; fo that it centered all at Tyre; from 
whence all the weftern parts of the world were 
furnifhed with the wares of India, Africa, Per- 
Gia, and Arabia, which thus, by the way of 
the Red Sea, the Tyrians traded to; who here- 
by exceedingly enriched themfelves during the 
Perfian empire, under the favor and protection 
of whofe kings they had the full pofieffion 
of this trade. But when the Ptolemies prevailed 
in Egypt, they, by building Bernice, Myos-Fier- 
mos, and other places on the Egyptian or wettgrn 
fea, and by fending forth fleets from thence to all 
thofe countries to which the Tyrians traded, foon 
drew all this trade into that kingdom, and there 
faxed the chief mart of it at Alexandria, which was 
thereby made the greate{t mart in all the world ; 
where it continued for a great many years after ; 
all the marine traffic which the weftern parts of the 
world had with Perfia, India, Arabia, and to the 
eaftern coaft of Africa, being wholly carried on 
through the Red Sea, and the mouth of the Nile, 
until a way was found, about 230 years fince, of 
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failing to thofe parts by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope : after which the Portuguefe managed 
this trade; but now it is in a manner wholly got 
into the hands of the Eneglifh, French and Dutch. 

THE EnNGuisH East Inpia company. Theunit- 
ed company of merchants of Fngland trading to 
the Evaft-Indies, is the moft confiderable and fforifh- 
ing company of trade in Great-Britain, and per- 
haps in Europe, for riches, power, and extenfive 
privileges ; as appears by the many fhips of bur- 
then which they conitantly employ ; the very ad- 
vantageous fettlements they have abroad; their 
¢arge {torehoutes and fales of goods and merchan- 
dizes at homes and-the particular laws and fta- 
tutes made in their favor. 

‘THis company was originally formed in the laft 
years of queen Elizabeth, who granted letters pa- 
tent co the London merchants, that entered into an 
affociation for carrying on this trade; and the 
charter which fhe granted them in 1599, has ferv- 
ed as a model for all thofe the company has obtain- 
ed from her royal fucceffors. 

Taere Portuguefe and Dutch were in poffeffion 
of feveral large territories along the coafts of In- 
dia, before this times; as alfo in feveral other parts 
of Afia, proper for the profecution of this trade. 
The former, indeed, had no company, which is 
{till the cafe: but the latter had formed feveral 
companies fo early as the year 1596, which were 
afterwards incorporated together. 

Tue firit fleet the Englifh fent to the Eaft-Indies ` 
confilted of four fhips, which fet failin 1600, with 
Mr. John Miildenhal, who was employed as an 
agent to procure a trade, and carried a letter from 
queen Elizabeth to the Great Mogul, in behalf of 
her fubjects: which fhips returned fo richly laden, 
that in afew years near twenty others were fent 


there by the company. 
VoL” I. _— U AFTER 
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AFTER the death of queen Elizabeth, king 
James the Firít confirmed and augmented, by a 
new charter, all the privileges that had been grant- 
ed the company in the preceding reign: and, to 
fhew how much he had at heart this eftablifhmenr, 
he fent ambafiadors in 1608 and 1615 to the 
Mogul, the emperor of Japan, the king of Perfia, 
and {feveral other eaftern princes, to conclude, in 
his name and that of the company, different trea- 
ties of commerce, of which fome axe ftill fub- 
fitting. 

Ir is well known how many privileges the king 
of Perfia granted the Englifh company, for afifting 
him in the expulfion of the Portuguefe from Or- 
mus; who made ufe of tnat famous ifland, and its 
almo{t impregnable forts, as a citadel, to fupport 
them in the ufurpation of the commerce of the 
Perfian Gulph, which they engroffed for almoft 
an age to themfelves. 

THE company’s charter was renewed by king 
Charles the Second in 1662, whereby that mo- 
narch granted them abundance of privileges they 
had not before enjoyed; which charter is properly 
the bafis of the company, and was afterwards con- 
firmed by king James the Second: however, there 
were charters of king Charles the Second, whereby 
the company were granted fome new privileges. 

Tur farft was dated the 3d of April 1662, con- 
taining: a confirmation of the former Charters; Or, 
it is rather a new one, which attributes to the com- 
pany feveral rights it had not as yet enjoyed ; and 
adds to, or fets forth in a proper light, almoft all 
thofe granted to it by the charters of Elizabeth and 
James the Firft, which will be more amply fpoken 
of in the fequel;, becaufe it 1s properly the bafis 
of all the cammerce of this company; and be- 


caufe upon this charter are founded all the privi- 
leges 
Oe 
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leges and policy of the company eftablifhed in 
16908. 

Tue fecond charter granted by Charles the Se- 
cond, was dated the 27th of March 1669, whereby 
his Majef{ty made a cefflon to the company of the 
ifiand of Bombay, with all its royalties, revenues, 
rents, caliles, fhips, fortifications, and enfran- 
chifements : fuch as then belonged to him by the 
ceflion of his Portuguefe Mayjelty, referving only 
to himfelf -he fovereignty, to be held in fee from 
the royal hofpital of Greenwich, in the county of 
Kent ; and for all duty, rent, or fervice, the fum 
of aol. fterling in gold, payable yearly on the 30th 
of September, at the-cuftom-houfe cf:-London. 

By the third charter of the 16th of December 
1674, the king likewife made a ceffion to the com- 
pany of the ifland of St. Helena, as belonging to 
him by right of conqueft. This iland, which af- 
terwards ferved as a ftaple to the company’s fhip- 
ping, was cdifcovered by the Portuguefe in their 
frit navigations to the E.aft Indies by the Cape of 
Crood Elope; but having abandoned it, the ifland 
was poficffed by the Dutch; who quitted it in their 
turn to eftablifh themfelves at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and were fucceeded by the Englifh, who 
were expelled in 1672 by the Dutch company : 
but captain Monday, who commanded a Britifh 
{quadron, retook it the year following; and this 
was the right of conqueft that Charles the Second 
made aceffion of to the company by the charter of 
1674. The fourth charter the company obtained 
from this monarch orders the erection of a court of 
judicature, compofed of a civilian and tw6 mer- 
chants, in all che factories and places poffefied 
throughout the extent of its conceffion, to judge 
of all cafes in feizures, and conteftattons, with re- 
gard to fhips or goods going to the Indies, con- 
UJ 2 trary 
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trary to the exclulive privilége granted by the let 
ters-patent of 16623 as allo to take cognizance of 
ail caufes regarding merchandife, marine, naviga- 
tion, purchales, fales, exchange, infurance, letters 
of exchange, and other things ; even of all crimes 
and miifdemeanors committed at fea, or in the 
countries, ftates and territories belonging to the 
company; the whole, notwithftanding, purfuant 
to the ufages and cuftoms of merchants, and the 
laws of England. 

Tuese tour charters were afterwards confirmed 
by James the Second, by a charter granted in the 
frí} year of his reign: but the charter of 1662 was 
the principal, and confitted of 28 articles, whereof 
the moft material are as foi. yw. 

By the firft his majefty erects the company into 
a corporation, or body politic, under the denomi- 
mation of the governor and company of merchants 
trading to the Eait-Indlies. 

THe third grants it a common feal to ferve in 
all irs expeditions; with a power of breaking end 
changing it at pleafure, and of making and er- 
graving a new one. 











| t 
Tare fourtheftablifhes a governor, and 24 affift- 


ants, chofe out of the proprietors, or {tock-holders, 
of the company, to have the direétion of affairs, 
and to give all neceflary orders with regard to the 
freighting and fending away of fhips, together with 
all particulars belonging to the commerce Carried 
on throughout the extent of its conceffion. 

Tue fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, and ninth, 
nominate, for the firit time, the governcrand di- 
rectors ; and regulate for the future, the form to 
be obferved in the eleétion of the iaid governor 
and direétors, and a deputy-governor, or ftub- 
governor, to prefide in the abfence, or in cafe of 
the governor’s death. They alto ordain before 

whom 
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whom the elećted fhall be obliged to make oath, 
and what this oath is to be, laftły, they fix the 
time that all thefe officers are to continue in their 
pott ; and when the general courts of the company 
are to be held. 

Isae tenth article fixes the extent of the con- 
ceflion, and allows all thofe that fhall be of the 
company, their fons of one and twenty years of 
age, their apprentices, factors, and domefttics, to 
trade and negotiate freely by feain all the routes 
and pafiages already difcovered, or that fhall be 
fo hereafter, in Afia, Africa, and America, be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope, rs far as the 
{treights of Magellan , and where any commerce 
can be exercifed, fo that it is before-hand conclud- 
ed on by the companys; and fo that alfo the faid 
commerce is not carried on in the places already 
poficfied by the fubjects of fome other prince. 

‘Ine eleventh article empowers the company to 
enact all the laws aod regulations it fhall judge 
proper, to be obferved by its factors, captains, 
matters of fhips, and other officers in its fervice 35 
to revoke them and make new ones, and, in cafe 
of contravention with regard to the faid laws, to 
@rdain for offenders fuch penalttres, fines and pu- 
nifhments, as it fhall judge to be juft and reafon- 
able, without being accountable to any one what- 
foever, not even to his majefty’s Officers; provid- 
ed that the faid laws, and regulations, are not con- 
trary to thofe in England. 

By the twelfth, his majefty wills, that for alt the 
duties and cuftoms, on govuds coming .frem the 
Eatt Indies in the company’s fhips, a whole year 
flhall be allowed for their intire payment, that is, 
fx months for the Arit moiety, and fix months 
for the other, by giving notwithftanding a fuffi- 
cient fecurity ; which fhall hold good alfo for the 

ty 3 ooods 
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goods exported from England for the Eaft Indies, 
which gcods fhall pay no duty, if loft, before their 
arrival at the place of their deftination ; and, in 
cafe any duties are paid, a reftitution fhall be made, 
on the company making affidavit before the Lord 
High Treaturer of the kingdom, of the amount 
of the faid lofs , provided that if the goods im- 
ported be exported again inthe fpace of | 3 months, 
no duties fhall be paid for fuch export, if it be 
done aboard Britifh veffels. 

Taer thirteenth article allows the exportation of 
foreign fpecie out of the kingdom, to be employed 
in the commerce of the company; and even thole 
of England coined in the Tower of London, pro- 
vided that the total fum exeeeds not 540,000 l. 
{terling in each year 

By the fourteenth and fifteenth the company is 
allowed to have fix large veffels, and fix pinks, 
laden and equipped with all kinds of ammunition 
and provifion, together with 500 good Englifh 
failors, to fupport its commerce throughout the 
whole extent of its conceffion; whereon his ma- 
je{ty cannot lay an imbargo upon any pretext what- 
foever, unlefs he cannot abfolutely do without the 
{faid veffels in fome preffing and unforefeen want 
in time of war to augment his fleet. 

Tue fixteenth grants to the'company an ex- 
clufive privilege of trade tothe Indies, ordaining the 
feizure and confilcation of vefiels and goods, which 
the other fubjecéts of his Britannic majefty might 
fend there ; the imprifonment of the captains and 
maifters of fhips who brought them there; and 
Jaitly, a fecurity of 10001]. fterling of going no 
more within the limits of the company’s conceflion, 
in contravention to this articie. 

THE nineteenth obliges the company to bring 
back into England at JSeaft as much gold and fil- 
ver, as carried out every year; and afligns the 

ports 
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ports of London Dartmouth, and Plymouth, as 
the only places in the kingdom, from which it 
fhall be for the future allowed to export the ipecie 
it fhall have occafion for in its traffic, which fpecie 
of gold and filver fhall be entered in the faid ports, 
either going out or coming in; though without 
paying any duties. 

By the twentieth, the cuftom-houfe officers are 
enjoined not to fuffer the entrance of any goods 
coming from the places within the extent of the 
company’s conceffion, unlefs by a permit in writ- 
ing. 
oon twenty-firft fixes the fum in the cavital 
{tock neceffary to have a vote in the meetings at 
500 l. iterling, emra wering notwithitanding thofe 
who fhall fubfcribe a lefs fum to join feverally to- 
gether forthe forming of one vote. 

Ise twenty-fourth article allows the company 
to fend fhips of war, and foldiers ; to build cattles 
and forts in all the places of its conceffion; to 
make peace or war with all kinds of people that 
are not Chriftians; and to obtain fatisfaction by 
the force of arms from all thofe who prejudice 
them, or interrupt their commerce. 

AnD the twenty-fixth empowers it likewife to 
arreft and fecure.all the fubjects of his Britannic 
majelty, who fhall trade in Indian or Englibh veffels, 
or who fhall dwell in any of the places of its con- 
ceflion, without a {pecial licence from the faid com- 
pany. 

AFTER the publication of this charter, the par- 
liament feemed to diflike the exclufive privilege 
granted by the fixteenth article ; which was no nð- 
velty, for it had been already agitated in the reign 
of James the Firft; but this prince, fearing to 
rifgque his authority, chofe rather to repeal a like 
privilege, which he granted to the colonies of Vir- 
ginia, than to uphold the royal prerogative. 
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Tae fhares, or fubfcriptions, of the company, 
were originally only of sol. fterling, bur, the di- 
rectors having a confiderable dividend to make in 
1676, it was agreed to join the profit to the origi- 
nal, inftead of withdrawing it; whereby the fhares 
were doubled, and became of 1001]. fterling. The 
firft capital was only 369,8911}. 5 s. which, being 
thus doubled, amounted to 739,7821. 10s. to 
which, if 963,6391 the profits of the campany to 
the yeaı 1685, be added, the whole ftock will be 
¥570 3,422 I. 

Tue company, having fulftained feveral loffes by 
the Dutch and the fubjects of the Great Mogul, 
began to be ın a declining, way at the Revolution 3 
when the war with France pul r into fo defperate a 
condition, that appearing Yearce poffible to be fup- 
ported, anew one was ereéted. 

Tue rife of this new company was occafioned 
by the great cafe of the öld company being taken 
into confideration by the parliaments; which cafe 
had been depending, feveral years ;_ and becaufe of 
its intricacy, had been firft referred by the parlia- 
ment to the king, and by him back to the parlia- 
ment again, in the year 1698, when the old 
company cffered to advance 700,000]. at 4 per 
cent. for the fervice of the government, in cafe 
the trade to India might be fettled on them ex- 
clufive of all others; and the parliament feemed 
inclined to embrace their propoial. But another 
number of merchants, of whom Mr. Shepherd 
was the chief, and who were fupported by Mr. 
Montague, chancellor of the Exchequer, propofed 
to the houfe of commons to raile two millions at 
eight per cent. upon condition the trade to India 
might be fettled on the fubfcribers exclufive of all 
others: they alfo propofed, that thefe fubfcribers 
fhould not be obliged to trade in a joint a ; 
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but if any members of them fhould afterwards de- 
fire to be incorporated, a charter fhould be grant- 
ed to them for that purpofe. The houfe judged 
this new overture not only to be more advantage- 
ous to the government, but alio very likely to iet- 
tle this controverted trade on a better foundation 
than it was on before; a bill was, therefore, 
brought in for fettling the trade to the Eaft-Indies, 
according to thefe limitations, and fome further 
refolutions. 

Due old EFaft-India company prefented a petition 
again{ft this bill; which, notwithf{tanding, was 
pafied in favor of the new company, who obeta:in- 
ed a charter of incorpor2 ion, dated Sept. 5, 1698, 
by the name of ‘* The general fociety intitled to 
the advantages given by an at of parliament, for 
advancing a fum not exceeding two millions for 
the fervice of the crown of England’? Whereby 
the fum total of all the fubfcriptions was made the 
principal ftock of the corporation ; and the new 
company was invetted with the fame privileges as 
were granted to the old company, by the charter 
of king Charles the Second. However, the old 
company was, by the aé&ét indulged with leave to 
trace to the Indies until Michaelmas, 1701. 

‘Tue fund of this new company became fo con- 
fiderable, and fubfcriptions were carried on with 
fuch facility, that, in lefs than two years, the 
company put to fea forty fhips equipped for its 
trade; which was double the number employed 
by the old company in the moft florifhing times 
of its commerce; and it fent annually a million 
fterling in fpecie to the Indies; whereas the old 
company had never {fent above 500,000 l. 

THE two companies fubfiftted a few years in a 
feparate ftate ; when, having a due regard to their 
common interefts, and for the prevention of feve- 
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ral inconveniencies that might otherwife have hap- 
pened, both to themfelves and the nation in ge- 
neral, they agreed upon feveral articles for the 
union of the fami companies. 

ACCORDINGLY, in the year 1702, a new charter 
of union was granted the two compantes by queen 
Anne, under the name of, ‘< The united com- 
pany of merchants trading to the Faft-Indies,” 
which was effentially the tame with thofe of king 
Charles, and king William; becaufe, by the 
union of the two companies, they have adopted 
all the regulations made for the government of the 
eld company : fo that the united company fhould 
rather be dcemed the old rompany continued, than 
a corporation ereéted upon a different eftablifh- 
ment. Which charter being fince expired, ano- 
ther charter, with new powers, was granted them 
ina 1730, and, in the 17th year of king George 
the Second, was continued until the 25th of March, 
17803 when, on three years notite, and repay- 
ment of the capital ftock borrowed by the govern- 
ment andthe annuities, the company’s right to 
the fole and exclufive trade to the Faft-Indies is to 
ceafe and determine. 

To the 2,000,000 l. advanced by the new com- 
pany to William the Third, the united company, 
in the fixth year of queen Anne, lent the govern- 
ment 1,200,0001l. mare ; which made their whole 
loan amount to 3,200,0c0001; being, what may 
properly be called, the capital {tock of the compa- 
ny: the firft loan of two millions was fecured by 
the government out of the duties upon falt ; and 
the additional ftamp duties granted in the 9th and 
roth years of William the Third, chargeable with 
the payment of 160,000]. as an yearly fund for 
paying, the intereft at 81. per cent. but, by the aét 


of the 3d of George the Second, this annuity of 
ı 60,0001. 
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160,000 l. was reduced to 128,000]. and tranf- 
ferred as a charge upon the aggregate fund; and 
in 1749, it was reduced-to 3l. > per cent. until 
Chriftmas 1757, and after that td 3l. per cent. 
But befides this 2,2co,ococl. there is a milion 
more due by the public to this company, being 
lent by them at 3l. per cent. in the faid 17th year 
of his late mayjeity. 

Eor the ceconomy and policy of the united 
company, all perfons, without exception, are ad- 
mitted members of it- natives and foreigners, men 
and women; with this circumftance, that 500'}. 
in the ftock of the company gives the owner a vote 
in the general courts, aru 2Gaol. qualifies him to 
be chofen a director. The directors are 24 in 
number, including the chairman and deputy chair- 
man, who may be re-eleéted for four years fuccef- 
fively. They have afalary of ı 50l. a year, and the 
chairman of zool. The meetings, or courts of 
direétors, are to be held at leaft once a week; but 
are commonly offener, beirg fummoned as occa- 
fions require. 

Our of the body of directors are chofen divers 
committees, who have the peculiar inipection of 
certain branches of the company’s bufinefs ; as the 
committee of correfpondence, committee of buy- 
ing, committee of treafury, Committee of ware- 
houfes, committee of fihipping, committee of ac- 
compts, committee of private trade, committee of 
houfe, and committee to prevent the growth of 
private trade. 

‘THis company is not only granted an exclufive 
privilege of trade to the Indies, and other extra- 
ordinary conceffions from the government, by the 
charter ; but there are alfo feveral]l acts of parli- 
ment made in its behalf, whereby all the Britifh 
fubjects arereftrained from going to the Katt-Indies ; 
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or from procuring, or acting under, any foreign 
commiffion, for failing to, or trading there; or 
trom fobfcribing tc, ot promoting, any foreign 
company, for trading there, under fevere penal- 
ties, though, upon the whole, this trade 1s mono- 
polized by the company, and is generally efteemed 
highly injurious to the Britifh navigation, as all 
monopolies are to that of every tradimg country. 
This is evident from the behavior ox the partta- 
ment in the reign of Charles the Second, who, 
was more refolute, or more happy» than his grand- 
farber; fo that the queftion was debated in the 
court of cammon pleas, wkcre it was decided in 
favor of the king- 

I suaLL conclude my account Of this com- 
pany, with obferving, that this, as well as eve- 
ry company which is defigned for building forts 
and making fettlements in foreign countries, 
fheuld have been at firft incorpoyated for ever ; 
becaufle it is not to be expected, that a corporawion 
will be at any great expence in building forts or 
making fettlements, when they are in danger of 
their corporation’s being diffolved, before they can 
reap any benefit from the expence they have been 
at. This was forefeen by the admiuniftration at 
the end of queen Anne’s reign; therefore they 
eftablifhed the South-Sea company for ever, 
though they went a little too far in giving that 
company a perpetual exclufive privilege 5; for 
though this may bc neceffary at firft, it ought ne- 
ver to be made perpetual. From an act made in 
üe fellowing feffion relating to the FEaft-India 
company, it would feem, that there was then like- 
wife a defign to have eftablifhed that company tor 
ever; but how that defign came to be laid altde 
does not appear; for had it been carried into exe- 


cution, the French, in the laft war, woulc not pro- 
bably 
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bably have found it fo eafy to make thermfelves 
maíters of Madrafs. at leaft, if they had, the ma- 
magers for the company would have been much 
more to blame. 


CcC H A P. Vil. 


Of the otber EVROPEAN companies trading to the 
Fiast-Inpies. Zhe DutcH Eatt-India compary. 
Tbe FrRencH Eatt-India compan). DANISH 
Fiait-India company. OsTEND Eaft-India cam 
pany. Ealt-India company of SWEDEN. EMBDEN 
Eait-India, or Pru SIAN ASIATIC Company. 


R E M A R K S5. 


H E Portuguefe firft failed round the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Eaft-Indies, in the 
year 1498; and the farft fettlement they made on 
the continent of India was at Cochin, on the coait 
of Malabar, in the year 1502. The Englifh and 
Dutch did not attempt to trade to India tll about 
the year 1600, and then only to the iflands at farft 5 
though itistrue, teveral of their commanders had, 
before that time, been fent out upon dilfcoveries, 
and tailed round the globe, through the {ftreights 
of Magellan, particularly Sir Francis Drake in the 
year 1586, and Oliver Noort in 1598. Betides, 
in the year 1595, the province of Holland fitted 
out four fhips for difcovery, which failed to Ban- 
tam, in the ifland of Java, and brought back with 
them fuch famples of the goods of the eait, as in- 
duced the United Provinces to ereét one general 
company for that trade, in the year 15943 but the 
Portugucfe had, for 100 years, engroffed all “a 
rich 
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rich trade of India to themfelves, except that the 
Spaniards had a little interrupted their commerce, 
in the Moluccas and the Philippines, on their dit- 
covering a paflage to the Indies through the 
South-Sea, in the year 15203 though, when the 
other European pxowers became fenfible of the va- 
lue and facility of this commerce, they foon be- 
fan to participate the emoluments, by erecting the 
tollowing companies. 

Tue DutcH Kast-INDIA COMPANY COIMmMenced 
in 1594, in the midft of thofe military confufions 
attendant on the revolt of the United Provinces 
from the allegiance of Spain. The Spaniards having 
ihur up all their ports againft thefe new republi- 
cans, whom they looked upon as rebels, and hav- 
ing even prohibited them all commerce to the Faft 
and Wett-Indies, of which they were then, in fome 
fenfe, the mafters; neceffity infpired fome Zea- 
landers to go in quelt of a new pafiage for China 
and the Eatit-Indies by the N. E. and to coaít, if 
poflible, along:Norway, Miufcovy, and ‘lartary. 

Tuis enterprife was undertaken in 1594, I65yY5, 
and 1596, by fitting out {hips three different times, 
but ail without any fuccefs; the extreme colds of 
Nova Zembla, andtheimpenetrable ice of Weigats, 
having either deitroyed the fhips fent there, or 
difcouraged the adventurers. 

Wouuitst this palage was unfuccefsfully attemopt- 
ing, a fecond company was formed at Amfter- 
dam; which, under the direétion of Cornelius 
Hiouteman, tent four fhips, in 1595, by the ufual 
way which the Portuguefe went, with orders to 
conclude treaties with the Indians, for the trade of 
{pice and other commodities; but more efpecially 
in the places where the Portuguefe were-not as yet 
elftablifhed. 

Tuts {mall Beet returned, two years and four 
months after its departure, with littl or no gain 
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in reality , but with good information, and large 
hopes. 

Tae old company, and a new one juft eftablith- 
ed at Ans{terdam, being jncorporated, they fitted 
out a fleet of eight veflels, which fet fail, under 
admiral James Vaneck, from the Texel in 15983 
and another fleet of three fhips was fitted our, 
which weighed anchor the 4th of May 15099. 
T hefe were followed by feveral others; and fo 
many new companies were erected at Amfterdam, 
Rotterdam, and other places, that the States-Ge- 
neral apprehended they muft prove detrimental to 
each other ; which fear, juftified by fome fad con- 
fequences, caufed the dircétors of all the different 
companies to aflemble the refult of this meeting 
was the union of all, which was confirmed by the 
{tates the 20th of Match 1602: whofe fuccefs was 
very great, both on account of the immentfe riches 
brought into the United Provinces, or the king- 
doms and ftates which this company fubdued in fo 
many different countries of Afia. 

‘THe firft fund of this company confifted of 
©3459-8409 guilders, or 565,2361. fterling; of 
which Amfterdam advanced 3,674,915; Zealand 
1,333,882 ; Delft 470,000; Rotterdam 1 7 7s400 § 
Hoorn 266,868 ; and Enchuyfen 536,775: and 
the firft grant of the ftates was for 21 years, to 
commence from the date of the grant, which was 
the fame with that ci the confirmation. 

THE company is governed by fixty-five direc- 
tors, divided into thirteen different chambers. 
Ihe chamber of Amfterdam has 18 direétors, the 
chamber of Zealand 12, the chambers of Delft 
and Rotterdam 14: thofe of Enchuyfen and 
Flioorn 14; thofe of Haerlem, Leyden, Dort, 
‘Tergow, the provinces of Guelderland, Friefland, 
and Utrecht, each of them one director. 
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SEVENTEEN directors were alfo chofen from 
among the fixty five, for the common affairs of 
the chambers; eight out of the chamber of Am- 
fterdam, four out of that of Zealand, two out of 
thofe of Delft and Rotterdam, and two out of 
thofe of Enchuyfen and Hoorn, the feventeenth 
being chofen alternatively out of Zealand, the 
Mreute, or North Hollands; arid it is this tecond 
direction that regulates the number, the htting out, 
and the departure of fhips. 

THE company is privileged to contract alliances 
with the princes whofe dominions are eaftward of 
the Cape of Good Hope; to build fortrefies there, 
and to ettablifh governors, garrifons, and officers 
of juftice afd police but he treaties are conclud- 
ed in the name of the ttates; in whofe name all 
officers, both military and civil take their oaths. 

AT the expiration of each grant, the company is 
obliged to obtain a new one, which has happened 
four times fince the firft was granted; but the re- 
newal of grants cofts the company confiderable 
fums of money. 

By the grant of 1698, which was aifo confirmed 
in 1717, all the fubjects of the States-General are 
prohibited the fending of fhips, and failing through- 
out the whole extent of the company’s conceffion, 
or carrying on a trade therein, either directly 
or indirectly ; as alfo affuciating with ftrangers for 
this trade, or ferving in their veffels. 

NoTHING can be more wifely and prudently 
toncerted, than. the police and difcipline, where- 
by every thing is regulated in this company, either 
for rhe election of the direétors of the chambers, 
or for the fitting out, and returns of fhips; the 
choice of the feventeen particular directors, the 
fale of merchandifes, and the dividends of the pro- 
fits ; or, laftly, tor the conduct of their fovereignties 
in the Indies. 


Tuis 





THE FAS T-IN DIES. Soe 
Tais company has feveral large fettlements, 
and many factories, for the fupport of their trade. 
d hey are in poficfiion of the Cape of Good 
Faiope, which ferves them, as St. Helena does the 
Fenghfh Eaft-India company, for fupplying their 
fhips with water and other refrefhments in thcir 
voyage. ‘Ihe ifland of Mauritius ferved them al 
for the fame purpofe. They have a faétory ac 
Mocha in Arabia, and two others at Gombroon 
and Ormus in Perfia, as alfo one at Ifpahan, the 
Capital of that empire. They have likewile tacto- 
ries at Barak, Chnule near Bombay, Rigapore 
Dunde, Baffaloco, or Baynenar, and Bowlwen, C- 
the proper coalt cf india; at Canaiiure, Pamari, 
(rananera, Cochin, .Parch..c, Carnapole, ©ai- 
lon, and Tegapatan, on the coaft of Malabar; at 
INegapatan, Porta Nova, Sadrafflapatan, Cabelon, 
x ellicat, Catelore, Petipoly, Mialualapatan, and 
Birmlipatan, on the coatt of Coromandel; at Bala- 
fore, and Pipley, farther up the coaft towards 
Bangal ; at Bafnagul, Malda, Etuegley, and Dacca, 
in Bengal; and at Patna, up the Ganges. 

Taery have alfo a fettlement in the kingdom of 
Aracan : they trade along the coaft up to Siam, 
where they have the city of Malacca; and from 
thence they trade up to China. 

Tueyvy engrofs the whole trade of the ifland of 
Ceylon; they have fome trade in the iflands of Su- 
matra and Borneo: but the whole trade of Java, 
and the Molucca iflands, is iv their poffefflon ; as 
is allo fome part of the trade of the Celebes and 
Banda iflands 3; befides, they are the only perfons 
who trade to Japan: fo that no lefs than 40 lat- 
tories, and 25 fortreffes, are reckoned belonging 
to this company in the Eaft-Indies ; who employ, 
in this long and painful navigation, above i so 
fhips, from 30to 60 guns, manned with 25,000 
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failors, comprehending officers, foldiers, and ma- 
riners ; befides 12,000 troops of their own repub- 
lic, to garrifon the forts. 

THoocGnu all thefe factories are very confiderable, 
they are not to be compared with Batavia, the 
center of the company’s gEommerce 3; and the Cape 
of Good Hope, the ftaple, or rather the place of 
refrefhmentr, for all its fhipping, either going or 
coming. 

Tue Dutch Eaftt-India company carry out great 

quantities of fpecie, and of European goods, but 
chicfly of the latter, to India. From China, they 
bring home filks, both raw and wrought, China 
and Japan ware, tea, and arrack; from Bengal 
and Patna, filks, raw and” wrought, diamonds, 
indico, and coris, from the other ports of India, 
filks, calicoes, muflins, and great variety of other 
manufactures of cotton and flax ; alfo fhell-lack, 
{tick-lack, red-wood, falt-petre, dying ftuffs, and 
many drugs; befides coffee, and fonre drugs, from 
Perfia. 
From the ifland of Japan they bring home all 
kinds of Japan work, and lacquered ware; as alfo 
gold-duft : from the Moluccas, they bring cloves : 
trom the Banda iflands, nutmegs and mace: from 
the Celebes, pepper and opium: from the Sunda 
ifiands, pepper, gold, coffee, and canes: and cin- 
namon from Ceylon. 

Tarse commodities being articles of luxury, 
and tco great for the confumption of the parfimo- 
nious Dutch, they export them to all parts of the 
world where they haveany commerce; particular- 
ly to France, Spain, Germany, Italy, Turky, 
Dantzic, Denmark, Sweden, and Rufa. 

Frencuo East INDIA company. The propofals 
of this company in 40 articles, bearing, date the 
26th May 1664, were prefented to the king at 
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Fountainbleau, who cenfirmed them, by his let- 
tets patent, in form of an ediét, and had them rati- 
med in parliament the 1rít of September following. 

THEIR import, among other things, was, that 
the company fhould be formed of his majefty’s 
fubjects, even of the nobles, without any dread of 
derogating from their nobility. 

‘Duar each fhare could not be lefs than a thou- 
fand livres, nor the augmentations under 500. 

Inar ftrangers, of any prince or ftate whatrfo- 
ever, might be incorporated with the company 3 
and that thofe who fhould have in it 20,000 livres 
fhould be reputed denizens, and in that reipeét 
{hould enjoy all the privileger of real fubjects. 

Tanara chamber of general direction fhould be 
eftablifhed, compofed of 21 directors; whereof 
a2 fhould be of the city of Paris, and o others of 
the provinces; and that the faid chamber might 
e{tablifh particular ones, when and where it fhould 
judge proper. 

Duar his majetty empowered the company to 
navigate folely, exclufive of his other fubjects, in 
all the Indian feas, eait and fouth, during the term 
Of 30 years. 

Taar it fhould have for ever the poffeffion 
of the ifland of Sr. Laurence, or Madagaticar, 
and of all the other lands, places and ifles, it 
might conquer from the enemy, and the na- 
tives, to enjoy them in all property, feigneury, 
and juftice, without referving any thing therein, 
but fole fealty and liege-homage, with the du- 
ty, rent, or fervice, of a crown and fcepter of 
gold, weighing 100 marks, upon each demife of 
a king: granting him alfo the power cf nomi- 
nating and eftablifhing all officers, military and 
civil; though the company might have it in its 
power to nominate ambafladers in his mayjetty’s 
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name to the Indian kings and princes, and make 
treaties with them. 

Inar the company might fend the {pecies of 
gold or filver ic Yhould have an occafion for in its 
commerce, notwithttanding the prohibitions en- 
acted by the laws and ordonances of the kingdom ; 
and this by a particular permiffion, and a writing 
granted in its favor. 

Tuar his majefty fhould advance, or defray out 
of his own revenues, the fifth part of the expence 
necefiary for the three firft equipments; for which 
he was not to be reimburfed till the expiration of 
the firit tem years, and without intereft; and in 
cafe it fhould be found, by a general accompt, 
that the company had fuftained a lofs in its capi- 
tal, the lots fhould devolve upon the fum ad- 
vanced by his majefíty. 

Tuar the Indian merchandifes contumed in 
France fhould pay but the half of the duties re- 
culated by the tariffs ; and that thofe defigned for 
other countries, and the exempted provinces, either 
by fea or land, fhould pay no duties of importa- 
tion or exportation ; as alfo the timber, and other 
neceflary articles for the building and fitting out 
of the company’s fhips. 

LasrLy, That his majefty fhould pay the com- 
pany 50 livres per ton for the merchandife its fhips 
fhould carry into the countries of its conceffion, 
and 75 livres for thofe brought back and difcharg- 
ed inthe kingdom. 

Hıs majefty alfo granted the company a feal, 
having for legend, Ludovici XIV. Francie et Na- 
varre Regis figillum, Ufum fupremi confilit Gallia 
Orientalis, and for arms, an azure globe and 
flower-de-luce of gold, with this infcription, Flore- 
bo quocumque ferar, the fupporters being two fi- 
gures, ore reprefenting Peace, and the = other 
Plenty. 

THE 
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THe extraordinary funds eftablifhed, whereof 
the king advanced the greater part, and which 
amounted to no lefs than 7 or 8 millions of livres, 
though thefe were to have been 15: the departure 
of feveral fleets, either for the eftablifhment pro- 
jected at Madagafcar, which was to be the com- 
pany’s chief ftaple, or for the eftablifhment of the 
factories it was defirous of having in the Indies, 
and laftly, the union and affiduity with which the 
French directors endeavored to uphold this enter- 
prife, gave great ideas of this company, and vatt 
dopes of fuccefs. 

But the ill choice of this firft ftaple in an uP 
wholfome ifland, innahited by cruel and uncon- 
querable people, lefs rich, añe lefs fruitful than it 
was believed to be upon exaggerated relations 3; the 
death of the moft able and experienced directors 
fent to the Indies, the divifion ot others ; a breach 
of faith in M. Caron, a Dutchman, inconfiderate- 
ly fet over affairs in fo diftant a country ; the wars 
ef 1667 for the rights of the queen, and of 1672 
againftt Holland ; the little fuccefs of the f{quadron 
commanded by M. Defhays, whereof apart perifhed 
in 1672,-at Trinquimale, inthe ifland of Ceylon, 
where the faid Caron had unadvifedly engaged 5 
and the other at the taking, defence, and furrender 
of Sct. Thomas,:-in 1673 and 1674, brought affairs 
into fuch a fituatioa that what fubfifted afterwards 
of this company, or rather thofe formed out of its 
ruin, which the traders of St. Malo fupported with 
fome fuccefs to 171:9, were no ways confiderable: 

THE company being thus incapacitated fram tul- 
filling its engagements, and continuing 1tS čom- 
merce, it was thought advifeable to give it a néw 
form, whereby its credit, if poffible, might be re- 
animated: to fucceed wherein, a general afiembly 
of the parties was held on the 29th of May 1684, 
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purfuant to a lettre de cachet of the 17th of April 
preceaing. 

Tris lettre de cachet ordained the eiecétion of 
a fufmcient number of directors to fill the place of 
the deceafed, or of thofe who could no longer ac- 
quit themfelves of that function. It nominated 
commiiffioners, for the moft part the fame that had 
been nominated in 1675, to examine the qompany’s 
books and accompts; fignifying withal, that ig 
was his majetty’s intention a provifion fhould be 
made of fuitable egratifications for the directors, 
both of the general chamber of Paris, and the par- 
ticnilar ones of the provinces. 

THE new directors being chofen purfuant to the 
lettre ae cachet, the cOtnpany’s books were laid be- 
fore the king’s commiffioners, and the director’s 
gratifications being debated upon, were fixed at 
3000 livres for each director of the general cham- 
ber of Paris, and 1000 livres for each director of 
the particular ones. 

Bur this aflembly, and the examination of the 
company’s books, having ferved only to difclofe 
its defperate condition, and the impoffibility of 
fubfitting without being reduced to another form, 
his majefty ordained, by an arret of his council of 
the 3d September of the fame year, a {fpeedy cou- 
vocation of a new afiembly; wberein, in prefence 
of his commifficners, the boalss of the Indian fac- 
tories, as alfo the clerks of the faid factories newly 
arrived, fhould be heard ard examined; and thae 
out of the faid books, and other memoirs, a new 
bcok of accompts of the quality and value of the 
company s effects fhould be made; which, when 
infpected into by his majefty, with the advice of 
his commiffioners, he might be in a condition to 
reiolve upon what was to be done. 

In confequence of this affiembly, it appeared, by 
the company’s accompts, that its funds amounted 

in 
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in all only to the fum of 3,353,966 livres, or about 
3 30,255 1l. fterling; and that only 80 actionifts 
had afforded their fourths over and above; 
whereupon the king iffuecd out a declaration, in 
the month of February 1685, whereby it was or- 
dained, 

rit, Tuar the edict of the month of September 
1664, fhould be executed, purfuant to its form 
and tenor, for the benefit of the antient action- 
aries, who fhould have furnifhed their fourth over 
and above, as well for the fourth remaining of 
their actions, as for their new fund of the fourth 
over and above. 

2d, Tuar thofe who had not paid the faid 
fourth, fhould forfeit all the interet they had 
therein. 

3d, Tuar the fum of 728,975 livres, to which 
the fupplement amounted, and unpaid by the ac- 
tionifts, fhould be advanced by thofe nominated 
by his majeffty, who were to take the place of thofe 
that had not fupplied the faid fourth, with the in- 
junction of paying them alike fum of 728,975 
livres for the fourth, to which all the aétions had 
been reduced. 

4th, Tuar thole who contributed new funds 
for this reimburfement, and for the continuation 
of the company’s commerce, fhould be paid the 
intereft of their ‘aid funds and reimburiements, 
upon the footing of payment ufed in maritime 
commerce, that is, upon the provifo of profits 
that might iffue from the faid commerce. 

Sth, TuHat, to take care of the company, and 
its trade, 12 directors fhould be chofen fromGiuiong 
the actionifts of the city of Paris, who fhould have 
at lea(t furnifhed 30,000 livres of new funds. 

6th, Tuar, upon the deceafe of 2uy of the faid 
directors, others fhould be nominated, by a plu- 
X 4 rality 
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rality of voices, as well from among the furvivings 
dire¢tors, as from among the actionifts, who 
fhould have furnifhed at leaft 20,000 livres of ac- 
tions. 

= gth, Inar the faid directors fhould have the 
fole management af the affairs, and commerce of 
the company 3; his majefty fuppreffing all the di- 
rectors nominated in the general chamber of Paris, 
and in all the other chambers of the kingdom. 

Sth, Tuar in cafe the company was willing to 
keep the iland of Madagafcar, it fhould be held 
purfuant to the fealty, homage, and duties, ow- 
inp ro his majefty; or, on.the contrary, fhould be 
acquitted nae difcharged from the faid fealty. 

But the company renounced its right to this 
iland in 1686; when by an arret of council of the 
4th January of the fame year, Madagafcar was 
united to the crown. 

Ir was upon this foundation that the company 
fubfifted, and was governed till 17r9 3 at which 
time it was incorporated with the company of the 
weft, known afterwards by the name of the Indian 
company. | 

In the month of April 1687, the number of di- 
reétors was increafed to twenty ; which new direc- 
tors were to pay for their reception 40,000 livres, 
if they had already 20,000 livres of aétions in the 
company, and 60,000 livres, if they had no actions 
therein, 

By this new form given to the company, its 
funds amounted to 2,100,000 livres, or about 
104,000 l. fterling ; whereof the directors advanc- 
ed 1,200,000, being 60,0c0 livres each, and the 
actionifts about goo0,000 livres. 

Ir feemed, that, under thefe new directors, the 
company became fomewhat vigorous; and, in ef- 
fect, its commerce being profperous, two dividends 
were 
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were made for its actionifts in 1687 and 16901, 
amounting together to 30 per cent. 

AFTER 16913, its commerce was greatly inter- 
fupted by the war that tollowed the revolution in 
England, and that wherein France was engaged 
for the Spanifh fucceffion. 

IMMEDIATELY after the peace of Ryfwick, the 
directors made more extraordinary efforts than 
ever before; but here may be properly dated the 
epocha of the company’s fall, the war of 1700 hav- 
ing endangered it to fuch a degree, that when it 
was incorporated 19 years afterwards with the 
company of the weft, its debts, contra‘’#d bosh 
in the kingdom and in the Indies, amounted tro 
upwards of ten millians of livres, corabout 500,000!. 
íterling. ; 

It feems that, in 1701, the company having re- 
prefented to the minittry its unhappy fituation, ob- 
tained from his majefty a loan of 850,000 livres, 
provided that each ef the directors would augment 
their fund to the amount of 40,000, and the ac- 
rioni{ts to 50 per cent. 

THE execution of thefe conditions caufed great 
troubles among the direétors and actionifts; the 
former accepting them, and the latter refufinge to 
execute them, notwith{tandina@ two arrets of 
council, of the 2 {ft February, and 16th May 
3702, that authorifed the refult of the general af- 
fembly held the 24th January of the fame year. 

I .asTLY, in 1704, all conteftations were termi- 
mated by an arret of council, of the rf{t of April; 
which, notwithftanding all other arrets fince that 
of the 16th of May 1702, ordained, that all the 
eompany’s actioniits fhould be interefted In its 
commerce, both for the dividing of profits, and 
the fuftaininge of loffes, eacis with reg rd to their 
fund, as wel! for the palt, as for the time a ap 
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‘IHatT to be acquainted with the ítate of the 
compary’s affairs, the directors fhould immediate- 
jy, and above ail things, give in the accompts of 
their commercial tranfattions. 

Tsaar, for the future, the actioni{fts need not be 
engaged in any new loans, unlefs the deliberations 
were figned by three actionifts from among the five 
that fhould be nominated by them for the exami- 
mation of the faid accompts ; and in cafe of refufal, 
the parties fhould refer the matter to the Sieur 
Pontchartrain, according to whofe report his ma- 
jetty would proceed to a decifion. 

Tuis ftating of accompts reviving the directors 
and actionifis contef{tations, andthe company’s af- 
fairs being daily upon the decline , two arrets were 
iffued out, one of the 6th, and the other of the 
22th of November 1708. 

Tue frt arret ordained, that within two 
months time, a general affembly of the company’s 
directors and actionifts fhould he held, in prefence 
of the prevot de merchands, to expedite whateyer 
was necefflary for the upholding and augmenting 
of the commerce of the faid company, tnat his 
majefty might be in a condition to know what re- 
gulations fhould be made. 

Tue fecond ordained the execution of the for- 
mer, and fuperfeded all purfuire, compulfions, and 
executions, upon the company’s effects, on ac- 
count of its debts, and upan the perfons and goods 
of the directors. Yet the creditors might indem- 
nify themfelves in the council, and might make 
therein whatever demand they fhould judge pro- 
per; with a prohibition of endeavoring to obtain 
juitice by any other means, upon pain of nullity. 

ur things being not difpofed as yet, to erecta 
new Eaft India company in France, and the mini- 
ftry willing that the French fhould continue their 
com- 
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commerce there with fome reputation, the court 
allowed the company’s directors to treat with the 
rich traders of St. Malo, and to give up to them 
their privilege upon certain conditions: in whofe 
hands it was that the French trade began to re- 
flourifh in the Indies, till this company was incor- 
porated with that of the weft in 1719. 

Ir fhould be obferved, that, for a confiderable 
time, the Eaft India company was allowed to ihare 
its privilege with others, through the hopes that 
the profits accruing from its treaties might be a 
{iupport to its commerce, or at Jeaft that it might 
have wherewithal to pay in France the interefts ol 
fo many bills, and the credit of renewing them. 

Tue firft of thefe treaties was of the 4th Ja- 
muary 1698, with the Sieur Jourdan, and his af- 
fociates, for the Chinefe trade; the fecond with 
the Sieur Crozat, and his company, in the month 
of December 1708, authorifed by an arret of the 
15th of the fame month. 

By this laft treaty, the directors of the company 
allowed the Sieur Crozat to fend to the Indies, in the 
company’s name, two fhips, upon pravifo thar 
the company fhould have 15 psi cent. from the 
dale of the effects brought back by thefe fhips, 
without any deduétion : as alfo 2 per cent. accruin 
from the prizes the faid fhips might make beyond 
the line ; with liberty for the faid company to 
bring back in thefe two fhips, freight free, to the 
amount of ten ton of Indian goods; the company 
referving for itfelf the duty of tonnage, as weil 
going as coming, granted by his majefty ; that is, 
the duty of 50 livres per ton of the merchandifes 
exported by thefe fhips into the countries of its 
conceffion, and 75 livres per ton for thofe brought 
back to be unladen in the country ; which his 


majefty acceded to by way of gratification far the 
company 
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Tue conditions of the treaty wita Jourdan were 
much the fame with thofe of the Sieur Crozat. 

PoniIcHERRY, Which the French ufually call 
Pontichery, or Pondicherry, is their chief Indian 
factory ; the refidence of the director-general of 
the company, and the center of their commerce: 
their other eftablifhments being only factories, 
where few clerks are left, very often but one, ex- 
cept that of Surat, which is pretty confiderable. 

THe company fecured Pondicherry in 1688, 
by a fort flanked with four towers ; upon which 
was a battery of 24 pieces of cannon, with a good 
garriloir 
Tue Hollanders befleged it in 1693, and took 
it after a long fiege: during which the Sieur Mar- 
tin, direétor-general, who, two years before, was 
complimented with letters of nobility from the 
king, and who was afterwards of the order of 
St. Michael, fignalized himfelf greatly, and obtain- 
ed for himfelf and his garrifon a very honorable 
capitulation, befides feveral advantageous articles 
for the company. 

PONDICHERRY was four years after reftored to 
the French by the treaty of Ryfwick, and is, to 
this day, their chief eftablifhment in the Indies: 
but the Englifh, in the year 1748, under the con- 
duét of admiral Bofcawn, unfuccefsfully attempted 
the reduction of it. The commodities imported 
to France by the French aft India company, are 
the fame as thofe imported into England by the 
Englifh Faft India company. 

Danisa East INpra company. It is but of 
late that the Danes undertook long voyages, at 
leaft for the Indies; their flags making no appear- 
ance in the gulph of Bengal, and about the coatts 
of Pegu, till near the middle of the 17th century. 


Their chief factory is at Tranquebar, or ane ane 
at. 
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bar, where they fend twoor three fhips yearly, and 
where they have a confiderable fortrefs; but they 
have: lately extended their trade to China, and ap- 
pointed Altena, near Flamburgh, for the port 
where the Eaft India commodities are to be un- 
loaded, and public fales made of them. 

OstTEND East INDIA COMPANY. As foon as 
the Spanifh Netherlands were yielded to the em- 
peror by the treaty of Raftadt, the merchants of 
Oitend, Antwerp, and fome other towns of Flan- 
ders and Brabant, thought of reaping fome advan- 
tage from the protection and power of their new 
maíter, for the eitablifhment of their commerce in 
the Fait Indies. 

TuHuerr firftt fetting out was without authority 
and letters-patent; yet with the hopes, at their 
return, of béing made a regular company, like 
the Englifh, Dutch, and French. 

But the infant commerce of this company was 
immediately troubled by the Dutch; who, the 
zoth of December ı17r38, took, upon the coafts of 
Africa, an Oftend veffel richly laden, though pro- 
tected by a pafiport from the emperor. 

Towarps the end of the year 719, the empe- 
ror allowed the direétors to receive fubfcriptions, 
and began to encourage the fubfcription of ac- 
tionifts : he alfo granted a deduction of 22 percent. 
of all the duties accruing to him from the commo- 
dities imported by the company’s fhips, befides 
feveral other privileges they were made to expect, 
and, about the fame time, he demanded {fatisfac- 
tion from the States-General for the feizure of the 
Oftend fhip; but to no purpofe, for the Dutch 
Eaft India company feized another. 

Tuer merchants of Oitend, by commiffion from 
the emperor, fittea out privateers to protect their 


commerce, took a Duich fhip, would not make 
re{titution, 
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reftitution, and, in defpight of the Hollanders 
menaces, fitted out for the Eaft Indies in 1720 
five {hips richly laden, and in 1ry2t fix more; 
three for China, one for Mocha, one for Surat and 
the coaft of Malabar, and the fixth for Bengal, 
their principal ftation in the Indies being at Co- 
blon, 56 miles N. of Pondicherry, on the coaft of 
Coromandel. 

Tne Dutch, on their fide, to ftop their progrefs, 
confifcated a fhip fitted out for the Eaft Indies by 
the traders of Bruges, notwith{tanding the renion- 
{trances of the imperial minifter at the Hague. 

Tue Engliíh pirates having taken, in the feas 
or Madagalear, an Oftend [hip richly laden, and 
bound for Europe, this new lofs feemed to dif- 
courage the Imperial company : but upon the fafe 
arrival of four others, in 1722, it found itfelf in 
a condition, not only to repair its loffes, but alfo 
to continue its comimerce with more fuccefs and 
reputation. 

AT laft his imperial majefty granted this com- 
pany his letters-patent, in a motit ample and au- 
thentic manner; the duration of its conceflicn be- 
ing 30 years, its limits the Fait and Weft Indies, 
with all the coafts of Africa, both beyond and on 
this fide the Cape of Good Hope; as alfo all the 
ports, harbors, places, and rivers, where other 
nations had any freedom of trade. 

‘HE company’s fund was fixed at fix millions 
of guilders, or about 475,0901. fterling, and at 
6000 actions, Of 1000 guilders each. 

‘THe news of thefe letters-patent made the Eng- 
jifh and Dutch unite to obtain their revocations 
and the Dutch Eaitt India company prefented two 
memorials on this head to the {tates; in the latter 
whereof, of the gth Auguft 1723, a liberty of dif- 
puting their rights by the force of arms was re- 

quired. 
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upon the natural liberty which all nations have of 
trading whcrever it feems convenient, unlets fome 
particular convention might deprive them of it; 
and the Dutch pretended that there was fucha 
convention between them and thole of Ojitend, 
{pecified by the treaties ot barrier, and that of 
Munfter. 

Tue courts of London and Paris, whofe fub- 
jects had been allowed, by treaty, to import filks 
into Germany, and the emperor’s hereditary do- 
minions, backed the remonftrances of the repub- 
lic; and France thought it neceffary to hinder he 
traders to intereft themfelves in this company ; for 
which purpofe the French monarch iffued out a 
declaration, of the 16th Auguft 1723, among 
other things, impofing a penalty of 3000 livres, a 
confifcation of all funds and effects in the faid 
company, and three years banifhment in cafe of a 
fecond offence; which example was followed in 
Great Britain. 

THE emperor, continuing his utmoft efforts to 
fupport the new company, entered into a treaty 
with Spain in 1725, whereby the Spanifh monarch 
engaged to allow greater advantages in trade to the 
imperialiits than to any other nation, particularly 
to the Oftend company. W hereupon the French 
infinuated, that there were {till fome further fecrec 
articles, much more prejudicial to the trade of 
Britain than thofe that appeared 3; which induced 
the Britifh miniftry to enter into an aliiance with” 
them, in oppofition to that of Vienna; whereby 
the contracting parties guarantied their refpective 
rights and privileges in relation to trade, which 
{truck chiefly at the Oftend companys and the 
Dutch were afterwards induced to accede to this 
treaty, with a view to prevent the trade of this 

company. 
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company to the Eaft Indies; while Great Britain 
commenced hoftilities againft Spain in the Weit 
Indies : fo that the emperor being prevailed on by 
the Dutch, who acted as mediators, to confent thae 
the charter fhould be fufpended for fevon years, 
preliminaries for a general peace were figned at 
Paris, in May 1727, between the allies of Vienna, 
and thofe of Hanover; fince which time, the 
Oftend company has never been revived. 

East INDIA COMPANY OF SWEDEN In the year 
3730, a Dutchman, named Van Afper, who had 
projected the fame thing in Denmark, p?Popofed 
the e stting of an Eaft India company in Sweden 3; 
which bethe approved of, the king took upon 
himfelf to be its p1otector; and when the Dutch, 
who apprehended this would be as prejudicial as 
the Oftend company had been to their trade, com- 
plained af it, they were given to underftand, that 
commerce was open to all nations, and that the 
Swedifh kingdom had an equal right to it with 
others; fance which time the Swedes have fent {¢- 
veral fhips to the Indies; and have been fo fuccefs- 
ful in this trade, as to be under no neceflity of 
purchafing the merchandife of India from their 
European neighbors, as they formerly did, unlefs 
it be the fine fpices ; which the Swedes, andeall 
ether nations, are obliged ta purchafe of the 
Dutch, who have robbed the reft of the world of 
them, and confequently fet what prices they pleate 
upon thofe commodities. 

EMREDEN East Inpra, or Prussian ASIATIC 
comrany. His PrufMfian majefty, fenfible of the 
advantages refulting from a maritime intereit, 
granted in 1751 a patent for 20 years, to Henry 
Thomas Stuart, and company, for eftablifhing a 
Prufian Afiatie company at Embden, an imperial 
city, and port-town of Germany, in the circle of 

Weeftphalia 5 
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Weftphalia;, empowering it to fend an indefinite 
number of {nips annually to Canton in Chinas 
which grant was folemnly regiftered; and fuch ef- 
fectual means were concerted for the profecution 
of the defign, that the adventurers were perfectly 
fatisied ; for his maje lty not only ililued his le3ters 
patent for making thu port of Embden a free port, 
but ordered memorials to be prefented to the mari- 
time powers, and fuch other princes whofe fubjeéts 
traded to the Eaft Indies, concerning thenavigation 
of the fhips belonging to the Embden company : 
upon which the States-General of the United Pro- 
vinces declared, that his mayjefty’s fhips ‘houvld 
have the fame liberty as rhofe of other nations, to 
trade to all the ports, except thofe which the Dutch 
Fatt India company have the fole right of trading 
to: that they fhould be alfo at liberty even to put 
into thofe ports to refit, after bad weather, or to 
get provifions and water, in cafe they were in dif- 
tre{s for them: but that, as the fubjects of the Re- 
Rublic, employed in their India company, incur 
very fevere penalties, by going into the fervice of 
any other power, they hoped his Pruffian majefty 
would not permit fuch perfons to fail in his {hips 
to the Eaft Indies, feeing, in fach cafes, the Dutch 
Fatt India company could not avoid feizing them, 
and punifhing, them with the utmoft rigor. The 
directors of this company refolved to fend only 
two fhips to China for the firft year; and, upon 
the fuccefs of thefe, to reguiate their future pro- 
ceedings: accordingly one of their fhips, called 
the king of Pruffia, fet fail from Embden on the 
17th of February 17523; and as the other powers 
granted the fame conceffions with the Dutch, thr 
company had more reafon to expect a fuccefsful 
event than that of Olftend, which was circumvented 
by thofe very powers, who, in complaifance to his 

VoL. I. y Prufian 
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Prufian majefty, granted to the Embden com- 
pany what the emperor could never obtain for the 
other. 





REMARKS. 

One of the reafoncs why the Dutch Faft India 
company flourifhes, and is become more rich and 
powerful than all the others, is its being abfolute, 
and invefted with a kind of fovereignty and domi- 
nion, more efpecially over the many ports, pro- 
vinces, and colonies, it pofiefies in thofe parts. For 
it appoints magiftrates, admirals, generals, and go- 
vernors; fends and receives embaffies from kings 
and favereign princes; makes peace and war at 
pleafure ; and by its own authority adminifters juí- 
tice to all, appoints tMbunats to judge in their 
name, with plenary power and no appeal; punifhes 
and remits offences ; beftows rewards becoming the 
dignity of kings; fettles colonies, builds fortifica- 
tions, levies troops, maintains numerous armies 
and garrifons, fits out fleets, and coins money. 
And though there is acknowledged a dependance 
upon the States-General, it may be faid they íel- 
dom exert their power ; and while the republic 
preferves the right of fovereignty, it tacitly leaves 
the exercife and poffieé ion of it to the merchants of 
this company. ‘Fhefe vaft powers were, and are 
ftill, requifite to cherifh and preferve this. flourifh- 
ing branch of trade: and the proprietors juftly 
merited them; for by their own vigilance, care, 
and expence, they conquered, and preferve all the 
countries they pofiefs in thofe parts of Afia, and 
their fortrefies on the coaít of Africa for the re- 
frefhmentr, refitting and protection of their fhips. 

THe power of the Dutch by fea and land is ve- 
ry great in the Ejaft Indies; where, by force, ad- 
dreis, and alliances, they raifed themfelves, and 
till fupport a great fuperiority, in {fpite of the 
Enelifh, 
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Englih, Poituguefe, and other Europeans, that 
have fome trade there ; but fo inconfiderable, that, 
all together, is not equal to what the Fiollanders 
fingly enjoy, and who could give law to the very 
Englifh in 1662, obliging them to a peace very 
advantageous to Fidlland, and their Fatt India 
company in particular, after a bloody and expenfive 
war that arofe from jealoufy and rivalfhip in com- 
merce. Therefore it may be for the advantage of 
England, France, and even Portugal, to tolerate 
and encourage other companies, from reafons of 
ftate, and felf-prefesvation, which put all princes 
and republics upon redysing the power of luch as 
afpire after univerfal dominion, or have already 
acquired it; as the Affyrians, Chaldeans, Medes, 
Perfians, Greeks, ansl Romans did, and againtt 
whom thofe neareft to danger ufually form confpi- 
racies, courting even diftant alliances o ballance 
the great and ambitious power that threatens them ; 
and to reduce it to ar equality, or even lower, 
that all may live fecure, and confined within their 
own limits. If the power of the Dutch, though 
great in Europe, does not put princes anq {tates 
upon their guard, they muft poffefs a kind of uni- 
verfal monarchy or dominio r in the fouthern pro- 
vices, iflands, and feas of Afia, from Arabia to 
Japan; fubjecting, by all poffible ways, many of 
the powers of Europe to their law, in every thing 
refpecting that important branch of trade; a thing 
which, befide the difhonor of it, very much inter- 
feres with their intereft. For, in thofe parts, Hol- 
land commands and direéts every thing at pleafure, 
bringing fovereigns under fubjection, conquering 
or reducing large and plentiful provinces, after it 
laid the foundation of its empire upon the fpoils of 
Portugal, and enlarged it by prefcribing narrow 
limits to the jurifdiction and commerce of the 
x 2 Englifh, 
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Englifh, and difappointing or reducing that of the 
French and other Europeans. For thas, and other 
reafons, good policy feems to fuggeit, that the 
Englith, French and Portuguefe, interefted and 
aggrieved, fhould unite, and not only tolerate, 
but encourage any proper new company, and re- 
ceive itas an auxiliary and cunfederate.power, to 
affift in humbling the pride of the Dutch, and 
weakening their univerial dominion in the Eaft 
Indies, that all may live independent, and not un- 
der a fubjeétion that bears hard upon their honour 
and commerce. 

Tut Eaft Indies is a bottomlefs pit for bullion, 
which can never circulate back to Europe; and 
when bullion fails, that trade muft ceafe. That 
this is the prefent fituation of all the kingdoms of 
Europe, with reípećt to the trade whith they carry 
on with ehe Eaft Indies, is alfo affertred by the 
marquis Jerome Belloni, a celebrated merchant 
and banker at Rome; and this for no other rea- 
fon, than thatimmenfe gulph of paffive commerce, 
wherein they are involved by means of the com- 
modities which the Europeans import from thofe 
parts. For, according to this author, not only 
the great quantities of jewels and manufactures, 
with the numberlefs liquors and {pices, the greateft 
part whereof the luxury and pride of men have 
raifed to high prices, render that trade fo exorbi- 
tant, that the great advantage which the Europe- 
ans receive from America, and the great quantities 
of gold and filver, and other ufeful things, which 
are broughe from thence, are not fufficient to 
compentate the lofs fulftained by that exceffively 
expenfive trade; but even the many commodities 
which come from the Eaft Indies to Europe, and 
thofe inexpreffibly vaft fums-of money, befides 
iome few forts of European commodities, which 
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are exhaufted by the importation of thofe Eaft 
Indian goods, give juft ground to make it a quef- 
tion, whether the money that is brought from 
America to Europe is more confiderable, than 
that which is exported from Europe to the Eaft 
Indies. 

Twe baron de Montefquieu, in his ‘* Spirit of 
Laws,” fpeaking of the trade of Europein general 
to the Eaft Indies, not only acknowledges this 
truth, but’alfo gives reafons for it. ‘** We at pre- 
fent, fays he, carry on the trade of the Indies 
merely by means af the filver we fend thither, 
which is exchanged for merchandifes brocgzht: to 
the weit. Every nation that ever traded to the 
Indies, has conftantly carried bullion, and brought 
merchandifes in return. It is nature itfelf that 
produces the effect. The Indians have their arts 
adapted to their manner of living. Our luxury 
cannot be theirs, nor their wants ours. ‘Their 
climate hardly demands, or permits any thing 
which comes from ours. T hey go, in a great mea- 
fure, naked; fuch cloaths as they have, the coun- 
try itifelf furnifhes ,; and their religion which is 
deeply rooted, gives them an averfion for thofe 
things that ferve for our nauwtifhment. Therefore 
they want nothing but our bullion, to ferve as the 
medium of value; and tur which they give us in 
return merchandizes, with which the frugality of 
the people, and the nature of the country, furnifh 
them in great abundance.” 
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C H A P. VIII. 


Of ancient Inpia : tts inbabitants, their religion 
government , and of the BRACHMANS. 


H E Greeks having heard that the fouthern 
Indians were black and fwarthy, eafily con- 
founded them with the people of Ethiopia and of 
Colchis, and imagined that the firft were a colony 
that had ftrageled from the eatit, as the Colchnians 
were Originally Ethiopian foldiers, whom Sefoftris 
had left in ihat province ro defend his conquefts 
againít the northern nations. Secondly, the In- 
dies have ever been reckoned a country abounding 
in all forts of riches, and we know that Colchis 
had its mines of gold, and that Ethiopia produced 
the fame animals which are to be feen in the Indies. 
T here needed no morethan this conformity, to give 
cccafion to authors little verfed in geography, ta 
confound together fuch remote countries as Col- 
chis, Erhiopia, and the Indies. 

We have no real knowledge cf the laft, but of 
thofe provinces and cities through which the army 
of Alexander paffed, and which Arrian has de- 
icribed with all poffible exactnefs. The Hyphatfis 
became the boundary of his conguetts, on account 
of the oppofition the Macedonians made to his 
farther progrefs. fe only paffed it, in order to 
erect thole fuperb altars in imitation of the co- 
Jlumns of Hercules. AS we are indebted to the 
expedition ot that hero, for what knowledge we 
have of this country, fuch as it then was, {fo we 
are entirely ignorant of all that exifted beyond it 
tothe Ganges. Arrian makes mention of two ci- 
tics, Minnagora and Barygaxa, both which he ce- 
labrates 
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lebrates for teir commerce. “That vaft extent of 
country, no. fo famous, which ftretches from the 
junction of all thofe rivers to the Indus, even to 
the bottom of the peninfula, was. as little known 
to the ancients. They mention only the kingdoms 
of the Sabraques of the Sogdes, of Mufican, of 
the Preotes, of the sSsabians, and that of Patala. 
Some of the inhabitants they called Indo-Scythians. 
ALL that country had the name of India within 
the Ganges : /udia intra Gangem. It contained one 
hundred and eighteen nations or provinces, in fome 
cf which were three ł andred cities, asin the kirg- 
dom of Porus, in others much fewer, and there we. e 
princes who reigned only aver two. About forty 
rivers are faid to run through this country, moit 
of them navigable, and all of them throw them 
felves into the Indus. After fwallowing up ío many 
others, we may form a judgment of its bignefs, 
by that of the Hlydafpes, whofe channel is never 
lefs phan twenty ftadia, or a great league. What 
then muft a river be, in which fo many others lole 
themfelves ? 

ALTHOUGH the Indians are defcended from 
Shem, whofe potterity preferved the memory of 
the true God for a longer tir.c than thole of Flam 
and Japhet ; yet the darknefs which {fpread itfelf 
over every human mind, effaced the idea which 
the Creator had imprinted there; and they trant- 
ferred their homage to the furi, the moon, to trees, 
and other fenfible objects. The day-ftar had one 
of the moft magnificent temples that ever was 
built : the walls were of porphiry, covered within 
with plates of gold, on which were carved rays, 
that fhone diverging every way from whatever fide 
they were beheld. Inthe bottom of the temple 
was a figure of the fun, compofed of an infinite 
number of different forts of precious ftones, dif- 
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pofed in a very artificial manner; and which one 
might kave faid came near the original, if it was 
poffible to imitate that wonder of mature. T hey 
paid their adoration to that ftar by dan¢jing in a 
circle, in imitation of its courfe. This was the only 
idol which the Imdians-had among them, till be- 
ing initruéted by the Greeks in the worfhip of the 
heroes of fabulous antiquity, they conftecrated an 
elephant, which they called Ajax, with two gol- 
den ftatues of Alexander, and two brazen ones 
reprefenting Porus. However great the number 
of thofe princes of ancient India might be, no hil- 
worlan has given us a {fucceflion of them, and we 
know but a {mall part of their laws and cuftoms. 
They were all obliged to make their appearance 
every day, in order to hear the complaints of their 
fubjects, to judge of all differences arifing among 
them, and to regulate the affairs of the ftate; and 
they were not permitted to rife from the audience, 
even to take refrefhment, before evcry thing was 
ended. They could do nothing without the ad- 
vice of their council: but when more important 
affairs, or what related to religion, were under agli- 
tation, they were to confult the Brachmans, that is 
the fages, who again tonfulted the Augurs. The fi- 
delity which they obferved in their negociations was 
inviolable, and to exprefs the facrednefs of them, 
they gave their heralds the fign of an anchor, the 
fymbol of their firmarefs and conftancy. 

In the kingdom of Mufican, near the delta of 
the river Indus, luxury and effeminacy were car- 
ried to as great a height, as ever they had been 
among the Perfians in the dregs of the latt ages of 
their empire. The king was continually turround- 
ed by a train of women, whole manners, actions, 
fongs and converfation, infpired nothing burt the 
mot fhameful pleafures. 
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One muft be at a lofs to underftand, how, un- 

der princes fc effeminate, fo much order and dif- 
cipline were neverthelefs preferved in the {ftate, 
that the: were admired on that account by the 
moft civilized foreign nations. But it mutt be 
remembered, that lu:.ury was net predominant in 
all the courts. A wite fenate prefided over all the 
affairs oi government: the numbers of it were 
chofen by the people: the king had only a voice 
In it; and, if that council was accufed of error or 
injuftice, the parties appealed to the people, who 
tied the caufe afrefh, and amended the fentence'if 
neceflary ; in fine, the whole country was divided 
into feven clafies, of which every one had its chiefs 
and fuperintendants, who reitrained particulars 
within the bounds of their duty. The firtt of thefe 
claffes was, that of the Brachmans, or Sages; the 
fecond of the hufbandmen 3; the third, or the fhep- 
herds; the fourth, contained the merchants and 
trade{men 3; tme fifth, the foldiers; the fixth, the 
fuperintendants;, and the fteventh, the counfellors 
of-the king and people. 
Tse prince was diftinguifhed above the Brach- 
mans, by nothing but his iceptre and the pomp of 
his purple. Their continual appiicationin the fearch 
of truth, the purity of their manners, the retire- 
ment and aufterity in which they lived, had ac- 
quired them all the honors and immunities which 
the prieitts enjoyed among the Egyptians, or the 
Magi among the VPerfians. ‘Thefe fages were of 
two forts ; the Brachmans properly fo called, and 
the Germani or Samaneans the fhirit ‘vere of a 
particular family, and the laft might be of any of, 
the other orders. 

Tuey taught philofophy, the immortality of 
the foul, the motions ot the heavenly Bodies, the 
conttruction of the human body, and the fecrets 
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of nature. I hey difcourfed of every thing relat- 
ing, to government, the laws, the authority of the 
prince, and the rights of the people 3 in a word, they 
gave rules tor the conduct of manners, that they 
might learn to lead a hard ind auftere life, which 
neither famine, folitude, tie inclemency of the 
air, nor the rigor of the feaions, fhould diiturb or 
incommode. 

TuHey were feen to país the greateít part of the 
night and day in prayer, in {inging {fongs and 
hymns in honor of the deity, and raifing their 
hands to heaven when they offered up their vows 
for the prince, the peo} le and the goods of the 
earth. During the reít of the day they kept them- 
felves retired in their cells, where they were em- 
ployed in meditation on particular truths, in the 
ftudy of philofophy, and in making experiments 
ufeful to the public. If in that interval they hap- 
pened to fpend too much time in converfation with 
their friends, they impofed on themfelves the pe- 
nalty of keeping filence for feveral days. Faftineg 
and mortification was another exercife to which 
they thought themfelves obliged. 

A LIFE thus entirely taken up in prayer and 
contemplation, attratted the confidence sf the 
people. 

‘THe prince applied himfelf to them in difficult 
and extraordinary cafes, te learn from them in 
what manner he fhould give judgment. He went 
to the place of their abode; he eat with them 
herbs, fruits, and lentile; but nothing which had 
life; and the ftatelinets of thofe philofophers was 
Iuch, that they drew lots for their places, that they 
might not yield to him the pre-eminence. He 
thought himielf coo happy if they gave him agraci- 
ous reception. They fuffered him to ftay with them 
no longer than a day, and it was only during the 
night that they gave him audience. 
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Tee laft obieét cf their philofophy refpected 


the regulation of manners. They began their ftu- 
dies, as they faid, by the knowledge of themfelves, 
whether of the mind and difpofitians, or of the 
body: but as their whole conduct manitefted an 
inexhauftible fund of pr de, their lights upon this 
point were turned into darknefs. “The refult of 
their reflections upon themfelves was to be per- 
Yuaded, that out of their own fect there was no- 
thing but ignGrance, effeminacy, and corruption 5 
to believe that nothing was concealed from them, 
not even the thoughts and name of a ftrangers tc 
pretend to infpiration from the deity and tamuliar 
converfation with him. to place themfelwes above 
the reft of mankind,°daad to look upon themfelves 
as gods. 

Taar pretended ftrength of mind to which 
philofophy carried them, rendered life and death 
equally indifferenr. They looked upon the good 
or evil, the plesafure or pain which might happen 
to them, as dreams. fince they paffed fo rapidly 
from one to the other. But they were afhamed 
of thofe diftempers which brought a decay upon 
the bod , and difturbed the operations of the 
mind, regarding this life as tic firt moment of 
i pai cain and death as the day of our real 

irth. 

WHEN they found themfelves attathed by a fe- 

ere indifpofition, or worn out with old age, with- 
Gut hefitation, they put an end to their days by a 
voluntary death. They fitted up with their own 
hands the pile that was to ferve them as an altar: 
they afcended it decked with their richeft orna- 
ments ; and after having fung a few hymns, they 
Jay down upon their faces, and fuffered themfelves 
to be reduced to afhes, without betraying tne leaft 
lign of pain or fenfibility. What a ftrange philo- 
fophy 
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fophy wes that, which led men to their own deiftruc- 
tion! ** Foguality, faid the Brachman Dindimus to 
Alexander the Great, places us all in independence; 
it banifhes from among us envy, jealouly, ambi- 
tion and hatred. We hawe no tribunals, becaufe 
we do nothing which deferves reprehenfion: and 
the juftice in which we live, has not yet given rife 
to the eftablifhment of the fevere laws by which 
vice is punifhed among the reft of mankind. We 
are even afraid that by introducing them, they 
fhould give birthto the thoughts of that eyil which 
they prohibit. Our only law is, not to violate 
that of nature. Thu fhunning all manner of 
reproach, we are not under any neceffity to pardon 
others, in the hope we may be entitled to a mutual 
indulgence. Much lefs do we purchafe pardon or 
impunity by the force of money; fuch an act 
of grace granted through avarice, renders the 
judge more culpable than the criminal. Among 
us, idlenefs is feverely punifhed ; we dread voluptu- 
oufnefs as the fource of all frailty. We love labor ; 
as it exercifes our bodies; and we deteit the man, 
who is a flave to his lufts. Our bufinets has no 
other objeét but to procure us neceffaries : we ab- 
hor every other view, and we look upor it as the 
original of all evil. No land-mark or boundaries 
are to be feen in our fields for the diftinction of pro- 
perty : we are coi vinced that is an ufurpation con- 
trary to nature; every “one takes what he pleafc 
of the products of the earth. We fuffer the birds 
to fly unmolefted, the beafts ro range the fields, 
and the fifh to fwsm in the boiom of the waters. 
We pofiefs all we can defire, becaufe we defire no- 
thing, beyond that which is neceffary. We dread 
nothing fo much as that infatiable defire to acquire 
property, which gives rife to a thoufand cravings 
in the heart of man, and make him poorer from 
day 
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day to day, in proportion to the increafe of his rich- 
es. The fun warms us ; the rain and dew cool us, 
the rivers quthch our cthirft; tbe he: bs and roots 
mourifh us ; the earth afforcis us a bed: anxious 
Cares interrupt not our repofe; independence de- 
livers us from fear, and all kinds of fubjection 5 
and we look upon one another as brothers whom 
nature has rendered equal, and as the children of 
one fupreme God, our common Father, who ought 
to make us partakers of the fame inheritance. I he 
heavens fupply us with our favorite fpectacle: we 
admire with joy their order, ceconomy, regularity, 
and motions. Weare tranfported when we behold 
the fun fying in its purple car, fpreading through 
every region his beaming, rays of light, and re- 
turning every year to the place from whence he 
departed. From the heavens we pals to the view 
of nature, whofe works appear to us equally beau- 
tiful, admirable and incomprehenfible. “The fing- 
ing of the birds, the fountains, a flower, the ftalk of 
an herb, ravifhes and afford an inexhautftible fund 
of reflection. Contented with the natural growth 
of our own country, we wander not elfewhere in 
fearch of the different rarities which an unknown 
iky an climate produce. Nothing affects us but 
that w ich is convenient for us. We defpife the 
flowers of cloguenece,and co demn it as a pernicious 
art, only made ufe of to give falfhood the appear- 
ance of truth to fcreen {villain accufe innocence, 
and fometimes juftify parricide. All our eloquence 
confifts in being fincere, and adhering ftrictly to 
truth.” 

Tars is an abridgment of their manners; and 
here follow the articles of their belief. T be Brach- 
mans held it as a maxim, ‘6 never to defile their 
facrifaces with blood, by flaughtering innocent vic- 
tims: they adorned not their temples with gold or 
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filver, or the fplendor of precious ftones. They 
thought it would be infulting the deity, fhould 
they attempt to give him that which he does nar 
want; or to fhew themlielves as powerful as he, in 
oftentatioufly displaying all the riches which he 
could have. Ged requires that we fhould honor 
him with a pure and not a bloody worfhip ; and 
to be rendered propitious by the prayers and hn 
miliations of men: he is,that word ittelf by whics 
he has created the vifible world, by which he pre- 
ferves, governs, and keeps it in being. Heis a 
pure fpirit, and confequently requires nothing but 
the offering of our good wo ks, of our virtues and 
Virtuous actions.” 

Tais country was liable ru the fame innunda- 
tions with Egypt, and perhaps they were here 
more confiderable. "Whether from the fnow of 
Paropan,ifa, Caucafus, mount Imaus, and the E- 
modes, or from the great quantity of rains that fell 
in the months of April, May, and June, it is cer- 
tain, in that feafon the country was covered with 
water; and after they had gone off, it was dif- 
cult to diftinguifh the limits which divided the 
lands of each individual. To prevent !ifputes 
which might thence arife, there were mer ác alf 
the diftricts, perfectly well acquainted wb. h taole 
matters, who marked aver again thofe limits of 
the fields thar hañ been effaced. As they preferve 
in Egypt a part of tuele waters in great lakes, to 
{fpread them afterwards over the land during thofe 
months in which there were no rains; it was the 
office of rhefe infpectors to open thetfe repofitaries 
when necefflary, and diftribute the waters in ftum- 
cient quantity. 
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cH A PF IX. 


Of the ancient revolutions in ENDI A, from the conqucfis 
of Baccuus Zo thofa of AL p- ER the GREAT. 
Of the fettlement of the MMAHOMEDANS iz India: 
and of the MIoGut gevernment. Of the climate of 


India, szd its prefent inhabitants. With Jome re- 
marks relative to trade- 










T is certain, that the government of India was 
always monarchical; thatthe kings were more 
numerous there thanin any nation of the warld; 
and that fome of them had acquired an er:pire over 
the reft. But we have no native writtrs of the 
country, who have given a fucceffion of their an- 
cient kings; fo that it is not furprifing it fhould 
be entirely unknown to us. Pliny, who.had be- 
fore him different relations, informs us, that the 
Indians reckoned one hundred and fifty three kings 
from the invaiion of Bacchus to that of Alexander, 
which were two memorable zras. This number 
of fovereigns, however, become fufpicious, Ry the 
exagge’ ation of the interval which it places be- 
twee2 nie two conquerors, in reckoning upwards 
of 17x tnoufand four hundrei years; unlefs their 
years, at leaft in the prin eval ages, were much 
fhorter than ours, as taey vere among the ancient 
t.cyptians. 
For want of better lights we muft have re- 
courfe to fome remarkable revolutions, which occa- 
fioned changes in the government of the weftern 
part of India. This country has always been the 
objećt of emulation to the heroes of Afia, Egypt, 
and Greece. Ancient tradition informs us, that 
Bacchus and Hercules carried their arms thither: 
but as there were feveral conquerors of that name, 
authors ditter about thofe who penetrated firft into 
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the Indies ; and after long difquifitions, they leave 
us in the utmoít uncertainties and cifħculties up- 
on that point Yet it appears, that this Bacchus 
was the ion of Semele; though we can decide no- 
thing about Fiercales 

ALTHOUGH Arrian calls in queftion the expedi- 
rion ot Sefoftris into thefe remote provinces, it 1s 
fo formally attefted by others, that we cannot re- 
fofe alent to their teftimony. Indeed, it was 2 
tended with no confequence as tO government, 
that prince not having rendered thofe nations tri- 
butary whom he had fubdued but refting contert- 
ed with having brought them under his power: 
nor did his fucceffors evu attempt to preferve his 
conquefts. But the expediti rt of Darius the fon 
of Hyftafpes was attended with more real confe- 
quences. Confounded at his bad fuctefs in the de- 
farts of Scythia, he turned his arms againít the 
Indians, whofe country he entered by furprife, re- 
duced them to his obedience, and impofed a large 
tribute upon the inhabitants, whom he obliged to 
ferve as vaffals, and in that quality we find them 
in the mutters of the armies of Xerxes, Och 1s, and 
Darius Codomannus, the laft of that mona: thy. 

Ir is probable the fon of Hyftaipes carr td hbis 
conquefts no farther than the river Indus, Sut 
Alexander extended Bis to he FEiyphafis, where 
his troops refufed to fallow him any farther, and 
obliged him to retu: intø Perfia. 

Tue northern nations of India, although idola- 
ters, were eafily induced to embrace Mahomedan- 
ifm, and are at this day the Affghams or Patans, 
who figure fo much in all the late revolutions of 
Delhi. 

Tue armies which made the fir{ft conquefts for 
the heads of the refpective dynatties, or for other 


incurfors, left behind them numbers of the Ma- 
homedans, 
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homedans, who, feduced by a finer climate and 
a richer country, forgot their own. 

THe Mahomedan princes of India naturally 
gave a preference to the fervice of their own reli- 
zion; who, from whatever country they came, 
were of 2 more vigorous conftitution than the 
ftoutefl of the fubjeéted nation; this preference 

as continually encouraged adventurers from Tar- 
tary, Perfia, and Arabia, to feek their fortunes 
under a government, from which they were fure 
of receiving greater encouragement than they 
could expeét at home. 

From thefe origins. time has formed in India 
a mighty nation of near ten millions of Maho- 
medans, whom Europeans call Moors: to them, 
under the authority of the Great Mogul, the great- 
eft part of Indoftan is now fubjeét; but although 
the reigning nation, they are out-numbered by the 
Indians ten to one. 

‘His infgriority of number has obliged the 
Miahomedans to leave, in all parts of Indoftan, 
many jJhdian princes in poffeffion of their refpec- 
tive fov rreignties, which they are permitted to go- 
vern w thout moleftation, on Condition they pay 
lin atidulated tribute, and-~do nat infringe any 
other of the articles of the treaties by which they 
or their anceftors have :cknowledged the fove- 

elgnty of the Great Mogul T hew Indian princes 
are called Rajas, or kings and more than one 
half of the empire is at this day fubject to thefe 

princes. 
Bes1vpeEs the Indians, whorefide in the territories 
of the Rajas, there are every where feen great 
numbers of them in thofe parts of the country, 
which are immediately fubjeét tothe Great Mogul, 
without the interpofition of an Indian prince toa 
govern them. They are the only cultivators of 
the land, and the only manutacturers of the im- 
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menfe quantities of linen which are made in the 
empire , infomsuch, that at a diftance from the capi- 
tal cities, the great trading towns, the encamp- 
ments of armies, and tkz kigh roads, it is rare to 
fee in the villages or fields a Mahomedan employ- 
ed in any thing excepting levying cont i:butions, 
or acting in fome other refpect as an officer of the 
Great Mogul. 

INTELLIGENT enquirerSs affert, that there are no 
written laws among the Indians; but that a few 
maxims, tran{mitted by tradition, fupply the place 
of fuch a code in the difehffion of civil caules 5 
and thatthe ancient pr “ti e correéted on parti- 
cular occafions by the good fenfe of the judges 
decides abfolutely in criminai ones. In all cafes 
derived from the relations of blood, the Indian is 
worthy to be trufted with the greateft confidence 5 
but in cafes of property, in which this relation 
does not exift, as a cunning fubtil people, they are 
perpetually in difputes; and for the want of a 
written code, the juftice or injuftice of the decifion 
depends on the integrity or venality of the judge. 
tience the parties prefer to fubmit their aufe to 
the decifion of arbitrators chofen by ther felves. 
rather than to that of the officers appointed by Lhe 
government. 

Taer feudatory by the acceptance of a certain 
title, and the pent)? which accompanies it, ac 

knowledges the great Mogul his heir. No man, 
from the vizier downwards, has any truft of im- 
portance repofed in him, but om thefe terms 3; and, 
on his deceafe, the whole of his property that can 
be found is feized for the ufe of the emperor, who 
gives back to the family what portion he pleafes. 

In thefe climates the name of {now and froft is 
entirely unknown: the trees are never without 
leaves, and the fruit and bloffoms alternately fuc- 
ceed 
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ceed each other: but here, as in other countries 
lying between the tropics, is a dry and wet {eafon. 

Wiirs the month of January returns the heat, 
which is cooled by breezes of the fea. The month 
of February is more hor dry and unhealthful. 
In March the winds «ool a llttle the fcorching heat 
of the fui. April is {till hotter, and in the months 
of May and June is a fine feafon; but in which 
there blows a noxious land breeze, from feven in 
tuc morning till noon, as hot as the air of a fur- 
mace, whick the ftrongeft conft::-ution has enough 
to do to bear, and Europears can hardly at all. 
Some caufe themfelves to be fprinkled over fram 
morning till night. to cool the fcorching heat. 
Here the nights are as unhealthful as the days. It 
is no uncommon thi::g to fee perfons rite paralytic, 
who had laid down in perfeét health, in a place 
expofed to the evening damps. Such a feafon 
would deftroy the fruits of the earth, if amidit the 
heats of the month of June, the waters which rife 
in the mountains of Gad, did not gradually íwell. 
They zre at their height in July, at which time 
the air becomes temperate. 

Tu: autumn is the winter of Malabar, which 
is as r10derate as our fpring. It rains, it is true, 
very much, but all is green after the fcorching 
heat of fummer is over The trees blofiom in 
September, in which mon hand in October, is the 
firft gathering of fruit, wi sr tix air is both cool 
and perfumed, occafioned py the aromatic plants 
in bloffom, and commonly Europeans find this 
feafon the moft healthful. The fick, ifdeed, efpe- 
cially hypochondriacs, are principally moft affect- 
ed in the months of November and December, 
when the cold and rains are at their height. In 
thefe months the Malabares, who go almoft nak- 
ed, fhiver with cold, againft which thcy do not 
know how to fhelter themfelves, either by cloatns, 
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or by burning wood, a very fcarce commodity in 
this country, where they ufe little elfe, even in 
their kétchens, than dry cow dung. They are 
chilly in the fame degree of heat, in which no Eu- 
ropeans can hardly bears be covered. 

‘Vue foii is fertile almoft throughout, occafioned 
by the overflowing of the rivers, as Egypt is by 
that of the Nile. When the heat is mo intenfe 
the rivers fwell, which is apparently occafioned bi 
the melting of the fnow in the mountains where 
they rife: for the warmeft climates, as the ifle of 
St. Thomas and upper Ethiopia, have Alps cover- 
ea with fnow and ice. T]en the farmers open 
their Muices. and each turns is part of the river on 
his rice grounds. If rhe rivers fail, the country 1S 
all a barren wildernefs, and the natives die, by 
thoufands, of famine. This difafter ts often occa- 
fioned by the animofities among themfelves, which 
hinder them from keeping their fluices in repair. 

Here the air is very fuffocating, and iron rufts 
ten times more than in Europe. The í gives 
a ftronger light at noon than the eyes ca bear 5 
even the ftars fhine brighter, and Venus has a 
very fenfible fhadow. ‘Ihe twilight is very fhort, 
and day and night appear almoft atthe fame tme. 
Before rain and fog there is commonly htargo a 
hollow but very ftrong-nvife proceeding from the 
fea. There are often feen fiery meteors, refem- 
bling comets, but oraeh lower in the air, through 
which they traverfe very fwiftly. The winds are 
fo ftrong as to throw down houfes and pluck up 
trees by the roots; and fhould any of thete hurri- 
canes overtake a man inthe fields, he muft lay 
himfelf along upon the ground. 

Tue natural color of the inhabitants is black : 
but the Bramins, and generally the Morattoes, are 
yellowiflh, little differing: from a tawnifh Portu- 
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Tue chief plant in Malabar is rice, by which 
alone almoit the bulk of the people are maintain- 
ed; it ferves for bread even to the rich, as corn 
does not come to perfection. ‘Their agriculture 
almoft folely confifts in Che culture of rice, which 
is reckoned an honorable occupation, and fuch as 
follow it have precedence of mechanics. It is fown 
in the month of June, ina foil that is a mere pud- 
dle, occafioned by the overflowing of the rivers 
on their grounds. When it is a hand high they 
take it up, and replant it in juft fuch another foil. 
J heir harveft is gathered in the beginning of win- 
ter. Their plough i: a very fimple machine, and 
a branchy bough f for a harrow. When the 
rice is dry, it is oiled im water or milk, which 
they eat heartily. They ufe another method, by 
diftilling: it and extracting an aqua vitæ, which 
adminifters to the debaucheries of Europeans: 
for the natives abhor exceffive drinking, which 
muít fhorten life, by fuper-adding: a new fire to 
that Of he climate. 

Ir sto be wumderftood, that the Englifh Eaft 
India company have the fole monopoly of trading 
to the eaft of the Cape of Good Hope: but this 
is a ery large and uncertain defcription of their 
nounds ; for as the world is round, they might 
go to the eaft of the Cape of Good Hope if no 
land intervened, till thev came unto it again, 
and at that rate, Chili. Peru, and other parts 
of America, would be within their monopoly. 
Therefore this muft certainly be a vulgar error, 
and there muft be other bounds prefcribed by the 
charter ; which probably dbdes not extend to the 
Molucca iflands, the fpice iflands, or the Philip- 
pines ; for I do not find that, fince the act of par- 
liament, the company ever traded to any of thofe 
places; and yet the advantage would be very great. 
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We may therefore fuppole, their monopoly does 
not extend to New Guiney, New Bricain, the ifle 
Sabada, and other iflands which captain Dampier 
failed round in one of the men of war, and on 
which he landed about thr vear 1700, and where 
he met with gold, natmegs, and other valuable 
things. For the fame reaion one alfo might fup- 
pofe, that Corea and Japan are not wirhin the 
company’s charter, becaufe they never traded ta 
either of them, fince the aét of parliament. 

THESE various regions afford the richeft com- 
modities, gold, jewels, fpices, pearls, and drugs, 
of che moft valuable kind. The Eaft India trade 
is of fuch confequence, tt. p the higheft regard 
fhould be paid to it: for it this trade was enlarg- 
ed, it would encreafe fuch a demand for woollen 
goods, iron ware, and every other bganch of bufi- 
nefs in England, as would employ all the manu- 
facturers, who are now ftarving, and thereby re- 
lieve the poor. 

THis might be demonftrated, by thc many 
places that are not yet traded to by the hnglifh. 
The company trades in the Red Sea but "oO one 
port, that is, Moca; but the Abyffinian e mpire, 
or Ethiopia, which lies on the weft fide of that 
fea, is not attempted to be traded to, alrthougn it 
is inhabitated by chriftians, and abounding with 
gold, myrrh, fena, allocs, avit, and numbers ot 
rich dying and medicmal drugs, with other com- 
modities.. They have no iron nor woollen goods, 
but what are carried tothem over land from Egypt 
or Turkey, and are moftly manufactured by the 
French, or at Damafcus. 

Tue company doth not trade to Siam, a rich 
and great kingdom; nor to Pegu, a kingdom 
that produces rubies, gum-lac, gum-dragon, and 
all the materials of the fine indian = 
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the inhabitants are very induftrious, and great 
trade might be made there. ‘Tonquin is alfo a 
kingdom full of induftrious people; and the 
kingdom of Cochin Cħh 1 would give vent to 
a great number of commodities. The kingdom 
of Corea, and the empire of Japan, are included 
among the richeft in the world; yet with thefe 
our aft India company have no commerce; 
though thofe countries abound in raw-filk, gold, 
filver, fpice-goods, tea, porcelain, Japan, and 
other things fit for European markets. ‘Thofe 
many ipice iflands un>v0f{effled by the Dutch, and 
fome of the Philipp" unfubjected by the Spa- 
miards, are a glorivus field of induftry for the 
Finglifh ; numbers of adventurers might make 
their fortunes by fuch a trade; hundreds of fhips 
be employed; and immenfe fums brought home 
in gold, filver, and rich goods in payment for our 
manufactures. 

Ir is neceffary for us to think of thefe things; 
for if we do not, other nations will! 
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A Journal fron: Aleppo, over the DJart to Bafleran, 
October 21, 177 %« 





T twotbis afternoon took my departure from 

Aleppo for Bafferah, in company with fig- 
nio! Andrea Johanna, when direéting our courfe 
nearly S. S. E. 2 E, at fun-fet arrived at Tilleran, 
a {mall Turkifh viila where we joined the ca- 
ravan, which was encamped ‘near that place. The 
wind wefterly, with dark cloudy weather; the 
night cold, with drizzling rain. 





22d. 


This morning at eight mounted my camel, for 
the firít <imse, his magnitude feemed highiy dil- 
eufled with my hac, and twice ran away with me 
Front the caravan, but was foon fatishfed with this 
{fport. 

From Tilleran, direéting our courfe about 
S. E by S. an hour and a half brought us to 
Indahab 12. e. Golden Water, a {mall village on 
the fouth Ade of the road; the houfes are {fmall, 
and refemble fugar loaves: on the north fide of 
the road is an artificial mount, which feems to have 
been raifed for the defence of the water. The 
land hereabouts is a fine black foil, moftly arable. 
Thence continuing a S. E. by S. courfe, 25 
minutes, came to Sphera, a finmall village fouth Or 
the road; on the north-fide are two large foun- 
tains Of good clear water, near the feot of an 

: artificial 
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artificial mount, onthe top of which is a building 
reíembling a tomb. 

From this place travelling S. E. 4 S. in two hours 
and a half came to Geboul, which lies on the 
fouth-fide of the road; it ppears to have bcena 
more confiderable village than any of the former, 
but is now almoit in ruins. Ata {mall diftance to 
the N. E. is feen the valley of Salt, which fupplies 
all the country with that commodity. Continuing 
our march four hours and a half came to Flagla, 
and encamped, the camel’s motion very difa rree- 
able. 














23d 


The caravan continued here all day, preparing 
for a regular march; the wind eafterly and frefh, 
with dark cloudy weather; it rained hard all night, 
which made our lodging but uncomfortable. 





24th. 


‘The tents and baggage being made very heavy 
by the rain which fellin the night, we were foiced 
to defer our departure till they were dry. I took 
this opportunity to vilt a valley at the end of a 
range of hills to the northward, which terminate 
at Elagla, where I found feveral wells ahout twelve 
feet deep, built round with ftone, the wacer very 
indifferent; notwithftanding which the e feems, 
by the many remaining foundations to have been 
formerly a large town here; ther are alfo many 
fquared ftones fttanding perpendicu larly, like thote 
ufually erected over graves, but I faw no in- 
icriptions. 

‘The Arabs report, that there are many black 
{corpions among thete ruins , for which reafon we 
encamped ata diftance ; the night dark, cold and 
rainy, with a frefh eatterly gale. 
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Names of the remarkable places in the rout of 
the caravan. 





From Aleppo to Tilleran 














S 
From TillerantoIndahab |S. E 20 
From Indahab to Sphera >. E. oe 
Frcem Sphera to Geboul Se Ze. 30 
From Geboul to Hagla Se EL 
Frum Aleppo to Hagla 5 


25th. 

Mounted this morring at eight. Directing our 
way over hard ftony ground, in two hours and a 
half came to a fteep defcent, where a camel break- 
ing his leg, was immediately butchered for an 
Arab feat. Hiere the hills on the right-hand be- 
gin to decline, and tending more to the fouth- 
ward, at the diftance of about two mules, termi- 
nate on the plain. On the north-fide of the road 
arg many foundations of buildings, and feveral 
heaps of ftones colleéted together, by which it 
appears,“ that this country was for nerly well peo- 
pled and cultivated. 

y ot S. E. one hour over the Touth end of 
the va y of Salt, which is a hard fandy foil quite 
levels u. turned E. S. E. two hours, and at half 
paft one in iie afternaqon encamped on the plain. 
The extream::.of the high land Lahauz bearing 
S. E. by S. and S. W. by W. Thefe hills are very 
remarkable, being about three miles in length trom 
IN. W. to S5. E. their appearance is as here repre- 
fented. 

The Arabs faid, there was water in the ruins of 
two old caftles in thefe hills; but as they did not 
mention it in time, I had no opportunity of vi- 

2 fiting 
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Sting them. l ahauz {ż. e. Diicovery) i: a very 
proper name for theie heignths, being finely Atua- 
:ed for the diítant rliicoverv af the march of an 
army, Or caravan, either on hs: plain or defarte. 

Fiere it may be neceilary (tMaving before omited 
it) to mention the ftrenzth and number of the ca- 
vavan. Ie confitted or thirty-three Chrittians, 
:nerchants and pafflengers, feven fews, and abe ut 
twenty Turks, with Sheik Mlahaufon, our eon- 
ctuctor, and anefcort of 240-Arabo fioldiers under 
iis command. Fifty heries, thirty mules, and 
bout twelve hundred camels, fix humlied of 
which were laden with megciiandize, chiefly be- 
longing to the Chriftians and Jews ; amounting in 
value to near three hundred thoufand pounds fter- 
tings the remainder were either ridden, or loaded 
with provifions. 

26th. 


Mounted this morning at fun-rife, directing our 
courfe S. E. by E. After a marcn of nine hours 
and a half arrived a little after fcur at Auro il 
“rauneb,; z. e. the country of Hares, where we 
encamped. ‘The furface of the earth all this day 
was covered with a white fcurf; which reminded 
me of the manna gathered by the Ifraslires in the 
wildernefs ,; at fi N I took ıt for falt, but o tailtihs, 
found it only a kind of alcala, drawn pim the 
carth by the heat of the fun. I have zady had 
reafon to obferve, thatthe Arabs wire a little too 
seady to find things before they ar: loft; yefter- 
day my handkerchief was conveyed away, and 
this evening they ftole my blanket. A fmall breeze 


itom N. W. all day, with pleafant weather; the 
night frofty. 





25th. 


T his morning at fun-rife we mounted, our courfe 
was S. E. 2 E. to S. E. by E. or tọ take it ona me- 


dirn 
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dium S&S 2 E. for eight hoetirs and >s at a titi: 
after three we e camped on the plain at Tillia:.. 
fuack (2. e. look Gut fharp ) Pleafant weathe: 
with a breeze at N. W. The night coid, and in- 
Clining to froft. No water. 


28th. 


This morning by looking out fharp got coffec 
fer breakfat, which with a little bread ferved m: 
he whole day. 

Having fulfered oiuch laft night (which was 
very cold) from the want of my blanket, I thougi:t 
of the following ftratagemm to recover it fF entere:: 
into converfation with the Arabs on the fubjeét of 
my lofs. and took cccafion to mention how high! - 
they were celebrated by travellers for their he 
nefty 3; which made me conclude, that my blankct 
had been taken away by fome miftake, and wouk! 
be returned as foon.as the error was difcovered 
‘This had the defired effect ; the Arab who had ir, 
fearful for the national honour, returned it, pre- 
tending ke had found it on a camel. On the re- 
covery of my property, I corusplimented the 
thief an nis not deviating from the integrity of 
his-ce intrymen. We fet øut zariy this morning, 
and aarched S. E. 4 E. nine hours; at half pat: 
three ... tne afternoon encamped near the Jabian 
mountains, the weather fair, with a {mall breezc 
at eait. 

From Lahauz to this place the country is per- 
feétly level, and the foil fandy. { here are gree: 
plenty of hares, whofe holes or burrows, of which 
the ground is as full as a warren, made it very 
troublefome to the camels; the mountains of Ja- 
bia run from the N. E. to S. W and in a cleus 
mornisg appsar as in the view, No. 
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oth. 


Set forwards at fun-rife; dfter ti avelling S.E.iF.- 
thirty minutes, came to fome rifing ground, 
which to avoid we kepr S.S. E. half an hour, 
when a fteep defcent made us decline S. 4 E. for 
another half hour; from thence through a valley 
S. E. one hour and a half, ard then fhiited aar 
courfe to S. E. 2 E. in which direction we marcha 
two hours, and about noon arrived at Ain 11 Kon 
or the Fountain of War, where we encamped on 
a rifing ground round a large fpring of mineral 
water, from which iffues near four tons an hour ; 
itis blood warm, has a good tafte, and 1s of an 
excellent quality. At about a hundred yards 
S. W. of this fpring is an artificial nfount, near 
two hundred feet high, raited for its defence. 
The mount bearing S. by E. at the diftance of a 
quarter of a mile, it appears as in No. A 1s 
the place of the fpring. 

We faw a great quantity of cellery about this 
fountain or fpring, and many large bufhes on the 
defart, which were the firft we met with fince 
our departure from Hagla. From thé mount, I 





XX. 








could plainly po ive with my glaís the r iins-of 
Tibia, bearing fouth, ciltant about five iles. 
There ftill remains a large tower ftandt fur- 


rounded with many ruins of great buildings. I alfo 
obferved a hill, which appeared to ha; e been for- 
tified ; from thefe circumftznces, as well as its 
fituation, believe Tibia was tormerly very itrong. 

I offered an Arab a chequeen to accompany me 
thither, but he demanding three, I relinquifhed 
my intention. 

There is a noble fubterranean aquaduét cut thro’ 
the rock, which conveys the water from this 
{pring to Guffcrah Sawye, a large old fort, atthe 
entrance of this pais, ten miles to the fouthward, 
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on the other Gde of the mountains. This was a 


prodigious underta; inp, and teftifies the former 
importance of this !pface? 


30th. 


T here being plenty of proper food for our ca- 
mclis, and the water good, we halted here this day, 
in order to lay in a proper ftore of that element, 
as we could not expeét to meet with much more 
on bur propofed route, the rainy feafon being but 
juit commenced. 

I fancy Bear is only fifteen miles N. E. from 
hence, and imagine is to be the fame place men- 
tioned in Judges ix. 21. 

A iittle to the fouthward of this place is a large 
crois road, running from E. N.E. to W. S. W. 
which feems to pais from Bear Urfa in Mefopo- 
tamia to Jerufalem Damafcus, Tyre Tripoly, and 
other places of note on the fea coafts, and S. W. 
parts of Syria; and this being likewife the país 
from Perf a and Uhaldea to the aorthof Syria and 
Lefer Afiz, a conftant garrifo1r: was kept at this 
fort; wh nce the neceffiry of this grand aquaduét 
is evidem .. mirore particularly as this was probably 
rhe wayrhy which thole numeres armies, men- 
tionew:*Foth in facred and prophane hiftory, match- 
ed tror.oBabylon and other places of the eaft. 

About eight miles from ‘Tibia is the ruins of 
Sachne (z. e. ‘dot Water) another antient city, fo 
named from a ipring of exceffive hot water, which 
iffues from a mountain there. 

Forty miles S. W. of Tibia ftands the magni- 
facent ruins of the once great and famous city of 
Jadmor, which with great probability is thought 
to be the fame fpoken of in 1 Kings 1x. 18. and 
2 Chron. viii. 4. I am the more confir:ined in this 
Opinion,. as, except this and the two places whofe 
rQins are already mentioned, | could not hear of 
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the leaít appearance of any other; befides, there 
feems no where in the defart unlefs near thete 
mountains, a fufficiency of water fora large city. 

Art a imall diftance from Jadmor is a village of 
íalt. thought to be that mentioned 2 Sam. 8th and 
z3th verfes; where David defeated the Syrians. 
If this be admitted, then Tibia and Sackne are 
probably the ancient cities of Tibhath and Chun, 
xg Chron xviit 8. From whence David brought 
that great quantity of brafs, with which So!omon 
made the Brazen fea, Piilar, and other works of 
the Temple. My reafons for thefe opinions are 
founded on the feveral pafflazges in the Old Tefta- 
ment, as well as on the fimilarity in the found of 
Tibia and Tibhath 






































Placczs namesin che carav. route Courfes. H. ‚Min. 
5. EK. by 5. | 30O 
From Hagla to Lahauz, 3 S: S. EB. 
E. 5. 
Lahangto Auro il Arnneb, S5. E 20 
Auro il Aruneb to Tellemac, S. E 30 
"Tillemlack to the Tiebran 3 S. E = 
mountains, À. 
l S- 255 30 
T iebran mour to Air il S. S. a2 
Kom. =n H 30 
D. E. zo 
Efagla to Air il Kom. 37 30 








By the aforefaid calculation for Air il Kom, and 
eítimating the diftance to Tibia S. by W. five 
miles, and that Tadmor is S. W. from hence twen- 
ty hours of a caravan. J then compute that 
Tiaba is fituated in 

Lat. by account and eftimate 25 15 No. 
: Aleppo E lIt 
Long. a merid. of London 38 45 E. 
Jadmor 
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Jadmor is fitvuated in l 
Lat. by account and eftimat. 38 52 N. 


Long. a merid. $ pa tll ad aq E. 





Hiaving neither books, maps, or tables of la- 
tiruce and longitude, I am confequently obliged 
to rely on my memory; from which I think Je- 
ruialem is fituate about 32° 30/ N. latitude, nearly 
35 oo eaft of London. ‘This being admitted, 
Jerufalem is cnly 250 miles S. W. from ‘Tibia, 
and 2co S. W. from “tCadmor. 


grit. 


Mounted this morning at fun-rife, marching 
S. E. 4 S. cne hour, we had a fair view of the 
ruins of Tibia, which are at prefent entirely de- 
ierced. 

‘Ehence moved S E. + E. two hours and a half, 
and S. E 3S. one hour, through a fine and large 
valley, b-tween the mountains, and came to Gut 
lerah Sw ye, z. e. the palace of Swaye, a large 
old fort-cis, on the touth-fide of the mountains, 
and a* aeentrancecf the país, which is here onl 
abeut 2zmile wide, with fteep hie wh either fide. 

Tr valley is about fifteen miles long, and at 
Tibia eight. or ten broad. ‘The foil is good, and 
was formerly well watered by the aquaduct, which 
I before meftioned ; and which I had now an Op- 
portunity ox examining. It is arched over, and 
at proper diftances had receivers with wells over 
them to draw water; many of which ftill are to be 
feen, but all defaced and ruined. At thefe placés 
I obferved great quantities of jepfing, a kind of 
{parry matter, refembling the chryftals of nitre. 
It only appeared about the aquaduct where the 
water was {topped, or on the defart where minera] 
Water had been fpilt, on the hot fand. The A- 


rabs 
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rabs fay, there is an in{ícription in Guferah Swaye- 
agee to this purport, we filled this Gufferah (or 
palace) with figs. 

About an hour S. W. are the ruins of Sackne, 
on the fouth fide the mountains. I had not time 
to vifit the old fortrefs, being fituated on the weft- 
fide of the pafs, and my cameler keeping on the 
eatt. 

The rocks on this fide the pafs are very white, 
and feem to be a kind of alabafter. 

Thence directing our tourfe S. E. by E 4 E. 
two hours and a half, over adry fandy ioil quite 
level, encamped at two onthe plain at Geboul 
Bufsheir, from whence the fouth-fide of the T1- 
bean mountains appear; a clear evening as in 
No. No water. 





November I1. 





Decamped this morning, travelling between 
S. E. and E. S. E. I allow the medium S E. by E. 
nine hours; and about three in the afte noon en- 
camped. We met with no water here, the coun- 
try fandy, and quite level; a {mall br aze from 
N. W. all day, with cloudy weather, t night 
cold ; the point of the black mountains ar Sackne 
N. W. by W. = W. diitance about nine leagues. 


2d. 


Marched at fun-rife, proceeding E. S. E. feven 
hours, over a hard foil, full of fmall ftones, and 
quite level; came then to a fmall defcent, from 
whence kept E. by S.3 E. three hours, till near 
fun-fet, when we encamped. A fmall breeze from 
eaft all day, with pleafant weather; night cool. 
No water. 























3d. 
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3d. 


Decamped at fun-rite, courfe E. by S. four hours 
and ten minutes; at eleven eneamped at Jeul il 
Ganam (z. e. the Sheeps Pool) alow fandy bottom, 
where there are feveral wells, or rather holes in 

he fand, about ten feet deep, from whence they 
draw a kind of mineral water, but much inferior 
to that of Ain 11 Kom Wear thefe welis where 
water had been fpilt is abundance of jepfing, 
which looks very pretty, @littering in the fun like 
glais; ıt has a rough pungent taite, and might 
probably produce allum, if the proper* means were 
made ule of. 

Fiere we found a wounded man; he faid he had 
remained eight days in that condition, withouc 
nourifMHment of any kind. Indeed he appeared 
almoft ípent. “F here were alfo feveral dead bodies 
thrown into the wells; after takipo fome refrefh- 
ment, he gave us the fdéllowing relation. 

I wo paties of"Arabs who wer: enemies, chan- 
cing to mee eight days ago at Jeub il Ganam, 
they had. obitinate engagement, in which many 
were ki” i and wounded on both fides; at length 
they parted, as it were by confent. The one party 
{tanding, to the northward, the other towards the 
fouth ; they left this man, “Suppofing him dead. 

We had reafon to fufpecét they both came with 
the intent of plundering the caravan, which we 
efcaped by this unexpected meeting, when they 
vented their rage and difappointmenton each other. 
On account of this lucky efcape, the Arabs killed 
a camel for a feftival cf joy. There are a few 
bufhes here, but no appearance of any antient 
Or other buildings. I was told,that the city 
of Rackba is about nine hours E.N. E. from this 
place, wherefore fhall calcuJate the fituation of 
-Jubil Ganam to guefs at Rackba. 





X o 
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Clic. rics. Fi. Min. 
p Bs a gee I 
rom Ain il Kom to Guflerah w a a 
Sway ice, i L3 e P Sa E. 2 3O 
2 S. E. 4 9- I 
uffierah Swayzee to Geboul 2 le rh- nr@E 
Bufsheir, = í S.Ebylk ii a 39 
ra dw DY E O 
Geboul Bufsheir to Jabil Ga- 1} Sc £ 
nam, CUE te ee 7 
E- Se ai- 
e OY 5- 4- IO 
Ainil Kom ta Jabii Ganam is 370 IO 
Aleppo to Ain il Kom was 4.3 55 
Aleppo to Jabil Ganam is 73 1 45 


Lat. by acct.and eftimat. 


Rackba is fi CAJ we oe ing 
ac - Seu ‘ {£ eppo 2 2 
Euatě n Lone. a merid. of SFe dai pe a | o 


Rackba is fti#i a large place, but much inferior 
co its ancient condition. 

Indeed this country affords a melan oly proof 
of the inftability of human affairs, whe it js re- 
membered, that of the part adjacent to the river 
Euphrates, and within the compafs of thirty 
miles there were fermerly not lefs than three 
hundred and fifty cities, towns, and villages, of 


whofe ruins fcarce a fingle trace at this time 
remains. 


4th. 


Mounted this morning at forty minutes paft íe- 
ven, E. E. = E. three hours anda half; came then 
to Batton Swab, ż. e. Gathering of Water, which 
feems inthe rainy feafon to be a large river; but 
it is'mow dry; from thence kept S. E.iE. four 


hours. 
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hours. At ten minutes after three encamped ona 
fine foil, where we found plenty of food for our 
camels. 

Our march was delayed till the return of fome 
Ipies fent to Jabil Ganam the next water, in order 
to reconrnoltre. 

A freih breeze in the morning. The night 
cool and ag:reeable. ‘he country in this day’s 
march not fo level as in fome of our former, as 
we met with feveral rin zs and defcents, but more 
dificult of paflage , the foil is hard and good, but 
no water; tho’, trom the fize and verdure of the 


fhrubs it is probable, that on digging plenty would 
be found. 


Sth. 


Decamped this morning at fun-rifing. Marched 
S. E. by E. one hour and three quarters; thence 
S. E. three hours; E. by S. forty-five minutes, 
and K.2S. half an hour, when we came again 
to the track or courfe of Battan Swab, which was 
alfo dry here. Encamped about half an hour af- 
ter noon. ‘The {pies being returned, faid, they 
found f se people atthe river, but that they were 
friend- and reporting that they faw abundance 
of rain water, much nearer, and direétly in our 
route, it was determined co go thither. A finall 
northerly breeze all day, and pretty warm; but 
the nightcool and pleafant. The foil hard and 
good. Land uneven, but no hills in fight, ex 
cept one running from N. E. to S. W. about a 
league in length, bearing north from hence, ang 
diftant about a mile; on the other fide of which 
is, in the rainy feafon, a river, but it is at pre- 
fent dry. 

‘This evening the camp was alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of nine ftrangers ; who on their firft ap- 


Proach 
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proach we fufpected to be thieves, coming with 
an intention to fteal our camels. Our horfemen, 
on feeing the fmallinefs of their number, rode out 
toward them with much affected bravery, and firing 
their pieces all the way. It proved, however, that 
they were friends, and come from Jurfa, a fmall 
village on the river, to compliment the Sheik, and 
to invite the caravan thither to fill water. The 
merchants prefented each of them with a veft of 
Cloth. 

By this evening’s amplitude found the variation 
to be about three quarters of a point welt. 


6th. 


Mounted this morning at a quarter paft feven. 
‘Travelling E. S. E. five hours over hard ftony 
and uneven ground, till a sguarter paft twelve; 
came then to Battan Forda, z. e. the Brook Farda, 
and encamped; there is now much rain-water 
here 5; and in the rainy feafon I believe it forms a 
pretty rivulet. A fine weijterly breeze all day, 
and the weather very warm ; but the night agree- 
ably cool, 

About four miles E. S. E. from hence is Irfa, 
a {mall Arab village, on the other fide he river 
Euphrates; and about thirty miles then N. E. 
is the city of Urfa, from which I calculate the 
fituation of this place. 








Places names in our rou e. |} Courfes. 1 H. «Min. 
6 kee ots 2 | 30 
S.E. 3 E. 
S. Ee by 5. I 45 
Sis E. 3 
Ek. byS. 45 
sd S 30 
E. S: E s | 
From Jubil Ganam to Battan Farda, is r$ | 30 
Aleppo to Jubil Ganam, was | 73 45 
Aleppo to Battan Farda, was | a7 1 15 
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By the calculation for Battan Farda, and eltti- 
mating the diftance from hence to Irfa (four miles 
E.N. E.) and that the city of Urfa is thence 
N. E. thirty miles, I conclude that Uría 








re) Pd, 
‘ lat. by acct. and effimation 34 26 N. 
is fitua- y _ Aleppo 2 43 
ted in ) long. from the meridian London 40 17 i 
: lat. bv acct. and eftimation 24 47 N. 
1s tua- y a Aleppo 3 os 
ted in Jlong. from the meridian London 40 42 F. 


N. B. This calculation for Uría is not to be re- 
lied on, as the Arabs do not feem to be clear in 
either their courfe or diftance from Wria hither. 


The city of Urfa is the capital of the province 
of Dierback, and is with good reafon thought to 
be the Ur of the Chaldeans, mentioned Gez. xi. 31- 
and is perhaps one of the moft ancient Cities in 
the world. 

The Mahometans who higaly venerate it, on 
account o. its being the birth-place of Abraham, 
tella gre many marvellous ftories about it, one 
of whis_ is as follows. 
< Ï hey fay Abraham’s father was a grofs ido- 
later, and being a ftatuary by trade, ufed to 
carve idols for Nimrod. His fon had frequent- 
ly, in vain, expoftulated with him, on the ab- 
{urdity of worfhipping gods he had himtelf 
made. One day he took the opportunity of 
the old man’s abfence, and broke and defaced 
his whole ftock in trade. The father, on his 
return, finding his deities in this mutilated 
{ftate, enquired into the caule, when Abraham 
anfwered him, he fuppofed they had quarelled 
and treated each other in that rough manner. 
The father, enraged at this farcafm, and right- 


cc ly 
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< ly guefing at the author of the facri- 
<< lege, complained to Nimrod, who ordered 
< Abraham to be feized, and thrown from a place 
<< raifed on two high pillars, into a great fires 
< which was accordingly executed. When God 
<< immediately changed the fire into a pond of 
<< water, and the billets of wood into fifhes; fo 
<< that Abraham fell into the pond, without re- 
<< ceiving the leaft injury.” The pond is large 
and fuil of fifh, which are very tame; no one 
daring to take them, they being held facred to 
the memory of Abraham. 

I atked fome Jews of the caravan, whether 
they believed this ftory ? They anfwered, they 
-had a tradition to the fame import. 

At noon many people came from Urfa. As 
the camp was too far for any fupply of provifion, 
their numbers made us keep a good look out, as 
on all occafions, power and right are with them 
fynonymous terms. 

Here a great fat fellow, a Sheik (Zz. e. {quire or 
gent.) Came to aur tent in fearch of a doétor. łŁ 
felt his pulfe, and finding it feverifh, prefcribed 
bleeding ; but having no lancet among Uus, our 
barber, with a ruity razor, made a larg: rifice, 
or rather a hole, which with great difficulty was 
afterwards clofed. After the operation he flept 
for about three hours, got up, broke wind, cata 
large difh of prilaw, and faund himfglf perfectly 
recovered. Had my friend Dr. Ruffel feen hint 
eat, l am perfuaded he would admit my know- 
ledge in Therapeuticks. 











sth. 


Proceeded this morning at eight, and directed 


our courfe S. E. two hours and a quarter. LRE 
s = 
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S. E. by S. half an hour to avoid fome rifing 
sround; then E. S. E. two hours, and E. by S. one 
hour ; when we prfied a valley between fome hills 
E. N. E. 4 one hour ; then turning in the direction 
of the valley two hours, encamped about three 
quarters after four in the afternoon, in a low val- 
ley, not quite a mile broad, between the Aiz/is Ma- 
melyal (1. e. Hills of Defence.) A fine wefterly 
breeze all day, with fesene pleafant weather, the 
night agreeably cool. The country hilly, the foil 
hard and barren, and no water. 










Sth. 


Mounted this morning at ten minutes after fix; 
travelling E. by S. one hour and a quarter; the 
B.S. E. three hours anc three quarters; E. 2 S, 
two hours, and F.2 N. three hours. At ten mi- 
nutes paft four encamped in a bottom, called Ja- 
cabjamus, or Buffaloe’s Hole. 

A imall breeze at weft all day, with cool cloudy 
weather. Soil, &c. as before No water. 


oth. 


Decarped this morning at feven, our courfe 
was E S. BE. three hours; E. S. E.Z one hour 
and aquatter; then E. S. E. three hours and three 
quarters , then went Gown a deep defcent into a 

lain ; from whence we kept E. S. E. two hours ; 
S. E. by E. one hour, and S. E. by S. another 
hour. At four this afternoon encamped. 

A {mall freh breeze, foutherly all day; with 
dark cloudy weather ; the foil hard, the country 
level. No water. 





roth. 


Mounted this morning at feven; our courfe E. 
by S. 4 one hour and a half; then going round 
fome rifinga grounds, kept S. E.2 E. two hours 

C and 
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and a quarter ; when we arrived at Oglet Haran, 
gz. e. Kot of Haran. Encamped in a low bottom 
furrounded by hills 

This valley is about one mile broad, and two 
long ; in the middle of it are feveral large bufhes, 
and many wells of indifferent Spaw water. There 
are anumber of graves, with cut ftones on the 
hill, on the fouth-eaft fide, which make it proba- 
ble it was formerly inhabited. ‘There are alfo fe- 
veral others of later date on the hill, on the north 
fide of the valley, which I imagine were made 
for, pafiengers belonging to the caravans, who 
died in their pafflage. Haran is the antieħt name 
of this place, and Oglet, a Knot or Knowl, was 
probably derived from a hillock, refembling a knot 
on the highland on the fouth fide, which appears, 
as in No. 5. on the top are great heaps of ftone, 
but no figns of any building. 

The name of this valley reminds me of the 
Fdaran of Abraham and Laban; and there is rea- 
fon from different perts of {fcripture (which I fhall 
mention after [have found the fituation of this 


lace) to believe their dwelling was fomewhere 
ereabout. 
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Names of the places in the rout of the caravan. 

















——Coarfe. ıı H. |Min. 
S. E. Z Is. 
S. Es by E. 30 
FromBattanFordatoMancayal,§ E.S. E. 
E. by 5. 2 
E.N-E-1iN I 
E by Er I I5 
BP. >. E. 3 45 
Mancayal to Jacabjamius, E. = 5 2 
E. = N 2 
E.S. E. 5 
E.S.E.}E. I 
C E. by S5. I 
Jacabjamus to Oglet Haran, = -A pa i A 
E d a E 20 


From Battan Forda to Oglet i [aran, is 
Aleppo to Batton Forda, was 





Aleppo to Oglet Haran, 





According to the eftimation I-made at Battan 
Forda, the city of Uria fhould be only fifty-fix 
miles N. N. W. from hence; and I imagine 
Abraham and his family came thence hither ; ; 
which feems agreeable to the Mofaick account in 
Gen. Xi. 31. 

I formerly thought Haran was in Mefapotamia ; 
but on farther enquiry, believe the contrary ; for 
in Acts. vii. 2--4. St. Stephen iays, ** then came 
<< he out of the land of the Chald eans, and dweltin 
< Charan or Haran.” By which irt is evident Cha- 
ran was notin Chaldea. But Hofea xii. 12. Is 
ÇC 2 more 
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more particular, ** and Jacob Aed into the country 
<< of Syria; and VWirael turved for a wife, and for 
c a wife he kept {heep.” 

Hence itis plain Haran was in Syria; and fa- 
ther Laban, who was born at Haran, is cften 
called a Syrian; Gen. xxviii. 5, 30, 31- Now 
when Jacob fied from Laban, he was only ten days 
in reaching mount Gilead; and could haraly 
march more than twenty-five miles a day, for the 
reafon given his brother Efau, Gen. XXXI. I3. At 
which rate the diftance from where Jacob pafied 
the river to mount Gilead cannot be fuppofed 
more than two hundred and fifty miles; and Laa- 
ban came up with him in feven days. “This agrees 
with the diftance, at about the rate of thirty-five 
miles a day. This was a long march with camels. 
But I am at alofs to deterrmine the fituation of 
mount Gilead, tho” by Deut. il. 17. and Numb. 
xxxii. 40. it fhould be on the eaft fide of the 
river Jordan, and about fixtyemiles E. N. E. from 
Jerufalem ; and if Jerufalem be in lat. 32: 30N. 
and lone. 35:00 E. from London. ‘Then tay 


Mount Gilead is fituared in 


lat. by account and e{timation 2:07 ™, 
Tong. from the meridian f ER 36 - a H | a 





By which calculation Mount Gilead oears from 
Haran S. W. by W.2 W. diftance two hundred 
and fifty-eight miles, which is near the diftance 
fuppofed Jacob marched in ten days; and as any 
place farther to the S. E. or N. WV. upon this river 
would much increafe the diftance. li lam right 
in my conjecture as to Mount Gilead and Oglet 
Haran, being on the way from Uría to Canaan, 
near the river, and about the diftance of Jacob’s 
march from Mount Gilead, I am inclined to think 
Ovlet Haran is the Haran of that patriarch. 
Mahomet 
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Mahomet pretended to affirm by infpiration, 
that the ffaran where Abraham dwelt was that 
very {pot where the temple of Mecca now ftands, 
and which the Mahometans ftill call Haran. If 
this had been true, Jasob would have had no ri- 
wer to pais tili he came to Jordan, and muft then 
have marched near -fx hun..red miles with his 
fheep, &c. in ten days, which is impoffible ; be- 
fides, we read Gen. xii. g. after Abraham came 
from Haran to the-land of Canaan, ‘* and Abra- 
‘© ham journeyed going on Jill towards the fourth ;”? 
by which it appears he come from the northward, 
and it muft be remembered Mecea lies Gx hun- 
dred mules fouth from @anaan. herefore, I may 
fafely conclude, Mahomet very boldly afferted a 
falfenood, and was influenced by a different fpirite 
from Mofes; but as this impoftor generally en- 
forced his affertions by club eloguence, few cared 
to oppofe fuch forcibie arguments. 


itn. 

Mounted this morning at half paft fix, courfe 
S. 3. E. one hour an twenty minutes, then 
S. S. E. 4 E. one hour, afterwards S. E. one hour, 
and S. E. by E three hours; then changing to E. 
bv 3. another hour, and E. one hour, through a 
narrow país between high white rockey clifts, at 
the farther end of whicn lies Ain il Arnab (. e. 
Hiares Pool) where we encamped at four: I allow 
ten minutes for floppages and interruption the 
camels met with in going thro’ this defile. 

‘The country from Oglet Fiaran is hard and 
rugged; in many parts of the road are heaps of 
ftones, about feven feet in length, and four in 
breadth, which 1 imagine are to cover graves. 
The water here is of the mineral kind, having a 
fulphureous and difagreeable tafte. <A fmall wei- 
terly breeze all day, with pleafant weather; the 
night cold. 





i 3 12th 
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12th. 


Decamped this morning at fifty minutes paft fix, 

courfe S. E. by E. 2 E. one hour; then eaft over 
hard ftony ground two hours and a half. At 
twenty minutes after ten arrrved at Cabaffee, where 
we encamped on a rifing ground. 
‘he town bearing N. by E. about one mile 
diftant, and a large mofque on the top of the hil 
on the N. E. at the diftance of about three hun- 
dred yards. 

Fiere is a deep aquaduét, cut in the rock thro’ 
the hill, from which there is a run of water fuf- 
ficient to work a mill, of a difagreeable fulphu~- 
reous tafte; but before it reaches the town, it is 
much meliorated by the earth and air. 

The Arabs efteem Cabaffee a very ancient town, 
and by tts many ruins, it appears to have been 
once confiderable. Its prefent inhabitants confifts 
of only four hundred Arab families. 

Fiere one-third of our caravan left us, being 
bound for Bagdat, and went about three hours 
journey further ta the N. E. to Hit, where there is 
a bridge over the Euphrates, from which place. 
Bagdat is about four days journey. 

T here are many date trees to the northward of 
this town, whofe verdure formed a very agreea- 
ble proifpect to us, who were juft come from the 
defart, and reminded me of that beautiful fimile 
in Pfalm 1. verfe 3. 

Tho’ here is great plenty of mutton, fowls, 
eggs and onions, yet they are not to be had with- 
out.paying an exhorbitant price; for if you em- 
ploy the Arabs of the caravan to purchafe them, 
they conftantly impofe on you, and it 1s not fafe to 
go one’s felf, {trangers here being very liable to in- 
fults. A imall wefterly breeze all day, with fair 
weather; the night cold, inclining to froft. 


Places 
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Piaces namesin the carav. route. Couries. H. Min. 
5:2 B I 20 
\ S. 5. E. I 
From Oglet Haran to Ain llJ S- E- 4 S- I 
Arnabs S.E i 
S. E. by Ej 3 
E. by S. I 
Eaft i 
Ain il Arnab to Cabafiee. 3 S-E-byE3E 1 
E ait 2 3 0 
From Oglet Haran to Cabafiee I2 | 50 
Aleppo to Oglet Haran 24| 45 
Aleppo to Cabaílee IERS 











By this calculation, and eftimating the bridge to 
be N. E. three hours, hence then, 











Lat. by account and eltimation 33 49 N: 
= - Aleppo 4 O7 
Tong. trom the merid. Londen æi H: Eaít. 





13th. 


Decamped this morning at feven, courfe S. 3 E. 
one hour and a half, to avoid fome high land to 
the S. E. which runs eaft and weft; then S. S. E. 
one hour and a half, which brought us on a plain; 
kept S. E. by S. two hours, encamped at sardel 
Mahumedy, at half afterone. The country rough 
and ftony, till we got round the hills, and then a 
fine fmooth foil, but no water. A itmall breeze 
at N. E. all day, with dark cloudy weather; at 
two a {quall of rain, with thurder and lightning. 


14th. 


Proceeded this morning; at feven, courfe S. E. 


by S. one hour and a halt; then S. E. 2S. feven 
C a hours, 
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hours, when arrived at Tammel, and encamped, 
at half an hour after three, near a large ipring of 
mineral water, ftrongly impregnated with tulphur, 
defended by an artificial mount, forty feet high ; 
within fome walls, on the fummit, are feveral 
graves; at fome diftance the ground feemed plough- 
ed, or dug up for the purpofe of fowing grain, 
but no !oufes or people were to be feen ; the fhrubs 
appeared more flourifhing than we had hetfore met 
with ; there was much train-water in feveral places. 
In this day’s march the foil was generally good, 
and the country ievel, excepting fome gullies, or 
broken channels, formed by the rain water, where 
the ftones were very troublefome to the camels. 
At noon ifaw, at about a league to the N. E. cf 
our rout, Ain il Gar (or the Fountain of Pitch) a 
bituminous fpring, many large clods of which 
lay near the road. A frefh breeze from the S. E. 
with dark cloudy weather, and fome fhowers of 
rain. 














145th. 


This morning, mounted at half an hour paft fix, 
ecourie from S: E- to S: EB. by S. chiefy Ss. B.S. 
ten hours and a half; encamped at five in the af- 
ternoon at Ermach (z e. Launces) near and tothe 
N. E. of five hillocks; the country moftly level, 
and the foil rich, but no water. A fmall northerly 
breeze all day, with cloudy weather. 


16th. 


Mounted at half an hour pait fix, courfe S. E. 
by E. one hour and a half, and E. S. E. two hours, 
iaw about a mile to the eaítward the ruins of 
Guiferah Muken (7. e. Palace of Muken) which, 
like moít of the towns and buildings of this coun- 
try, has little more than its foundations remaining- 
< heneg 
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Thence we proceeded S. E. by. E one hour, 
came then to Ain il Baffalin, or fountain of the 
eyes, a large fpring of indifferent water. The 
foil hereabouts is hasd and ftoney;, from thence 
S. E. by S. three hours, over a loofe black fpoil 
Thick fet with high fhrubs. At two in the after- 
noon encamped at Miniaphen, where are feveral 
wells of pretty good water. About two miles N- 
N. E. of the camp is Rachelle, a mean Arab 
village; and E. N. E. another called Stata, inha- 
bited by profeffed robbers ; from the latter they 
brought dates to fell to the caravan, of which f 
bought fixty pounds. A ftrong bleek northerly 
wind all day, with dark cloudy weather, the nighr 
cold. 








17th. 


Wecamped this morning at feven, courfe S. E. 
by S. four hours, S. E. one hour, and S. E. by 
E. three hours, encamped at three. 

“At the diftance of about four miles, bearing N. 
* E. of our camp, ftands Alcander, a large and an- 
tient fort, faid by the Arabs to be built bya Chrifti- 
an queen, who, on account of the fcarcity of ftones 
had recourfe to the following ftratagem, to pro- 
cure them. She caufed publick proclansation to be 
made throughout the country, that fhe would 
give a load of gold for the Pike quantity of ftone. 
©n this publication a multitude of people flocked 
thither with their beafts of different kinds heavily 
laden. The firft who arrived was a man with an 
afs, who depofiting his load, received the ftipu- 
lated reward. 

Then the queen informed the others, that her 
promife extended only to @ne load, ard that no 
more thay that quantity was wanted. They, ra- 
ther than-return with their burdens, threw them 
down, by which fhe became poffleffed of more 
than fufficient for the completion of this fortrefs. 


T hey 
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They likewife add, that this place which held 
ut for many years, was at length taken by the 
following ccntrivance. 

The Arabs having firit privately lodged a num- 
ber of men near the fort, ordered a fimall caravan 
flichtly guarded to pafs by, confiftting of a num - 
ber of camets, each carrying two armed men en- 
clofed in bafkets, difguited like bales of goods ; 
the Chriftians fallied out, and feizinge the fuppofed 
booty, carried it into the fort. At this inftant 
the Arab party difcovering themfelves, feemed to 
prepare for an afflault, when all the garrifan run- 
ing to the walls, gave the men hid in the bafkets 
time to difengage themfelves ; which they inftant- 
ly did, and feizing one of the gates, let in their 
comrades. Could it be fuppofed that the Arabs 
had ever read Virgil, J fhould have imagined they 
had formed the plan of ihis ftratagem, from that 
of the Trojan horfe 

I am confidently told, that a caravan may 
march from Alkander to the Ephrates in three 
hours; and after croffing that river, may reach 
Bagdat in five, fo that eftimating the march of a 
caravan at its ufual rate of two miles per hour, 
the diftance from Alkander to Bagdat is about fix- 
teen miles. 

Probably fomewhere hereabouts f{tood the anti- 
ent city of Babylon. MHiiftory informs us, Cyrus 
took it by turning the courfe of the Euphrates, and 
making himfelf an entrasce into the city through 
the deferted bed of that river. It was likewite 
{aid to be near Bagdat, which city ftill ftands on: 
its Original foundations: If therefore Babylon was 
as Doctor Prideaux defcribes it, ‘* a fquare each 
fide fifteen miles in length, it could not have fal- 
jen very far from Alcander.”’ 
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The name and fituation of Alcander gave me a 
defire to view it but could not prevail on my ca- 
meller to go with me for lefs than a chequin, but 
my finances not being in the beft order, night ap- 
proaching, and ine fearful of lofing the cara- 
van, f did not gratify my inclination. 

The country here was quite level foil, fand., 
and full of high fhrubs. Plenty of water. 

A frefh gale from the N. W. with dark hazy 
weather; attwo it began to rain, and continued 
drizzling all night, the many gufferahs or palaces 
we met with in our march, perfuades me there 
were formerly feveral petty princes in this coun- 
try. Some of whom might poffibly be thofe who 
were informed ef the birth of Chrift, by the ap- 
pearance of the ftar, as mentioned in the Gofpel 
of St. Matthew. 
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Names of Placesin the Carav. route, Courtes. 





Xe 









From Cabaffee te Air il Ma- 
humedy, 








Jsrdil Mahumedy to Tamell 










{ S. E 
F amel to Ermat S. E. 
S. E. 

Ermat to Ain il Bafalem A 
Ain il Bafalem to Maineaphen >. E. 
Maineaphen to Al Kander A = 
T E. 





Aleppo tc Cabafice 


Lat. by account and eftimat. 32 
5 Aleppo 4- 

london 42 
By this account it is 360 miles to Jerutalem.- 


1Sch. 


‘The caravan being obliged to halt here, in or- 
der to dry their tents, &c. furnifhed me with the 
wifhed-for opportunity or wvifiting Al Kander. 
Accordingly, by the perfuafive argument of a dol- 
lar, I-prevailed on a cameller to accompany me 
thither ; when arming myfelf with a brace of pif- 
tols, I fet ought at eight o’clock, and arrived at 
the caftle about thirty minutes after nine. 

Ihe magnificent appearance of thefe ruins, al- 
smoit pe: fuaded me they were part of the antient 
Babylon. 

The Arab, my eompanion, declined entering 
for fear of ferpents or wild beafts; fo taking a 
piftol 








Long. a merid. 














putol in each hand I ventured alone, creeping 
thro’ a hole in the gate-way, which was nearly fil- 
led up with rubbifh. 

I croffed the building over heaps of ftones, and 
went out at the north gate, after which, going 
round it as clote as the ruins would permi, I 
counted my paces, in order to form fome guefs at 
its dimei:ficns. 

This fortrefs coniifts of a fquare cafile, fur- 
rounded by an envelope, or exterior wall of the 
fame fhape, caimatcd ard fortified with towers 
and turrets. 

The envelope, or furrounding wall, is an exa&ét 
fguare, whofe fides face the cardinal points of the 
compais; each meafuring feven hundred feet, be~- 
ing two hundred and fifty of my paces. 

On each angle !s around tower, of about twen- 
ty feet diameter, and in the center of each fide 
is another of the fame fizc and figure; thro’ thefe 
lait are gates, on each fide of which are difpofed 
at equal diitances five {mall turrets, of about ten 
feet diameter, and between every rower or turret 
are two arches, making in all twenty-four on each 
Gide of the {quare ; thefe are flled up to within one 
foot of the furface of the wall, and give it a mag- 
nificent appearance. 

Moft of the wallis are near fifty feet high, and 
thirty thick, with loop holes for four thoufand 
men, exclufive of thole on the top of the works, 
Having thus furveyed the auter part of the enve- 
lope, 1 entered at the fourh-gate to examine its in- 
ternal conftruction. 

This and the other gates are only ten feet wide 
at the entrance, but enlarge to fifteen, and are 
about twenty feet high; here I {faw a door which 
feemed the entrance into the cafmates, it was fix 
feet high, and arched over, but being very dark, IE 
ceuld not obferve the wav which mounted to the 
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loop holes, but imagine it was by ítairs in the towers 
at the angles. | 

The arches .over the gates are well turned, be- 
ing; fegments of circles ; at prefent the gates are 
almoft entirely filled up with rubbifh and loote 
ftanes. T he walls on the infideare plain; next ad- 
joining to the fouth-fide, is a parade of fix hun- 

Íred and twenty feet long, and two hundred and 
fittty broad, affording fufficient room to draw us 
ten thoufand men. 

On the fouth-fide of the parade ftands the 
caftie whichis likewnfe a regular fquare, whofe in- 
terior fide is three hundred feet, fortified like the 
envelope with round towers at the angles,. and cn, 
the center of the curtains; the interior diameters 
of thefe towers are only eight feet. 

The only entrance into this hwi-ding was from 
the north-gate, except at the north-weft angle, 
where there has been a litt) - door. 

The infide is divi. ca into four divifions or 
fquares, the lower parts of which feems a clufter 
of arches; thefe were, I fuppofe, the magazines, 
and over them the rooms for the officers, but they- 
are all now ruined; and by the great quantity of 
rubbifh which has fallen down, it appears thefe 
buildings were formerly very high. In the N. W. 
fquare are three large arches, the middle one a- 
bout twenty-five feet high ; under it is a large hall, 
about fevwenty-two feet in length, and thirty-fix 
bread. Over the entrance from the north-gate on 
che infide, are three n ches in the wall, and one on 
each fide, where there ave been images; but for 
its fitutaticon, which is to the north, I fhould have 
thought it a Chriftian altar. Perhaps the primi- 
tive Chriftians might be wifer thantothink, that 
directing their prayers to any particular point of 
the compafs added to their effcacy : but be this 
as it may, it is either the work of Chriftians or 

Pagans, 
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Pagans, for the Mahometans admit of no images 
in their buildings; and as they conquered this 
country in the fixth century, this building muft 
confequently Se very antient, and was erected a- 
bove eleven hundred years ago. 

On the ealt and weit fides of this cafti are 
two oblong fpaces or parades, each two huni red 
and fezenty feet long and one hundred bread, 
and the nor h wall is prolonged from the N. E. 
and IN. W. angles, tili it joins the walls of the 
envelope. 

Between the caftle and the north fide of the 
envelope is an intermural {fpace, fix hundred and 
twenty feet long and feventy-two broad. ‘This 
may have been barracks fer the troops. 

At abouttwenty yards diftant from this fortrefs, 
{tood a building 360 feet long and one hun- 
dred and eighty broad, alfo divided into four 
{quares; one of which is fortified with towers, 
the other three are vaulted flables for harfes. The 
walls of the fortified part are of the fame Fkeighth 
as thoie of the fortrefs; the others are only 
twelve feet high. By the ruins I obferved a com- 
munication froin the {tables to the other building. 

The whole of thefe buildings are compofed of 
hard brown fquared ftones, laid like bricks, and 
{ftrongly cemented with bYyack earth mortar, ex- 
cepting the arches which are white, and feem to 
have been laid with lime. 

Before the ufe of artillery, this muft have been 
a very ftrong fortification , and was capable of 
containing a garrifon of thirty-thoufand men. f 
was told by fome of the caravan, that there were 
infcriptions in this caitle, but I met with none. 

About two hundred yards from the N. E. anole 
of the great gate, are the ruins of a frrong houi¢ 
built with {tone and lime; and at about the dil- 
tance of a mile and a half to the N. E. are other 

remains + 
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remains; but noon approaching, and the weather 
being clear, I was fearful the caravan might pro- 
ceed, io would notventure to be abient any longer, 
otherwife ihouid have remained here till evening. 

1 Clourd nave been glad, with agreeable com- 
pany, to have made a progreis: alone the river, 
beizg perfuacled we fhould have met with many 
magnificent remains. 

1 he tomb of Ezekiel is faid to be only twenty 
miles eait from hence, andas he diod in captivity, 
it is probable he was buried icmewhere near Babylon, 
this is another realon juftifyinge my opinian of this 
city, being ftuated hereabouts; not that i imagine 
Alicander to be any part of it, as I think it of much 
later date ; perhaps the work of the Greek or 
Palmyrian {tates , for, after the deftraction of Ba- 
bylon, there ftill remained fev cal large cities in 
this part of the country. “Te fort then might 
be erected for the prot ilon of the commerce, 
carried on between them and Palmyra. “Though 
the foil is good, and plenty of water, it is at pre- 
fent totally deferted by every living creature,except 
ferperts and wild beafts ; fo thoroughly is accom- 
plifhed the prophecies of Maiah- xiii. 19, 20, 
21, 22, and Jeremiah li: 29 593. 

Indeed, when I confider the once magnificent 
ftate of Babylon, its ftupendous walls and hanging 

ardens, fo pompoufly defcribed in antient hiftory, 
it feems little lefs than miraculous, that it fhould 
be fo totally eradicated as rot to leave fufficient 
traces to determine, with any exacctnefs, its former 
fituation. If I was to interpret literaliy the pre- 
diction of Jeremiah li 63, 64, where he fays, 
«< And it fhall be when thou haft made an end of 
reading this book, that thou fhalt bind a ftone ta 
it, and call it into the middle of Euphrates, and 
thou {halt fay, thus fhall Babylon ünk, and fhall 
not rife from the evil I will bring upon her.” I 


fhould 
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fhould be t-mpted to fuppofe it fwallowed up by 


the river, which is the more polffib'‘e, as the coun- 
try hereabouts is a perfect bed of dry fand, and 
the river appears to have fhiited greativ to the 
north-eait of its antient channel. 

About a miie to the fouth af the fort are wo 
hillocks, feemingly artificial, and a ridge runni 1g 
itrait ta the N. E. “Theéefe I take to be the fc uan- 
dations of baildings now covered with fand; but 
not having tuw..-cient tiie tO examine thein, or 
tools to move the fand, could not verify my con- 
jectures 

At noon fet out for the caravan, which I joined 
by half an hour after one; l found them {till en- 
camped, and determined to remain there till the 
next morning On this information I repented my 
returning: fo foon. 

A frefh bleak N. W. wind all day 5; the ni 
very cold. 





roth. 


Mounted this mörning at feven, our courie S.byE. 
one hour, S. S. B. one hour, S: E- by S. twa hours, 
Se F W.onc hour, 3S. EB. 5. three hours, and ES. E. 
one hour; encamped at four in the afrernoon on a, 
dry barren plain, no water near us, but found e- 
nough on the road. A {matl S. E. breeze, with 
dark cloudy weather; the country a barren level; 
our courfe this day has, in my Opinion, been more 
foutherly than was necefflar+, as no impediments 
appeared to the eaftwaltda, nd a fouth-eaf courte 
would have been much more direét. 








SOtit. 


Decamped this morning at fevea, direcétine our 
courfe S E. by E. two hours, caine to a {tcep 
defcent, where are fome hills at a diftance relem- 
bling buildings. On one cof which to the right; 
called Tick de Gana, is iaid to be water. PF ro- 

ID ceeded 
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ceeded thro’ a valley between fandy hills E. S. E. 
five hours, and ag two in the afternoon encamped 
on the plain, from which it is only fix hours S. E. 
by E. to Mechadali. A Rrong bleak north wefterly 
wind Ih th = norning, with dark hazy weather, and 
drizzling: rain; the afte!lnoon fair; the nigh: cold 











? 


ange froitv. No water here, the country barren 
mc the ioil fandy. We met with feveral «' "vations 
on the road. 

Some of Our caravan told me they had feen the 
ruins of Babylon about eight hours journey eaft 
of hence; but I imagine they mifteok tnae ruins of 
Cufta for thofe of that city ; Cuffa is below Bag- 
dat, and Babylon is generally fuppofed above it. 

A Perfian merchant of our caravan informed 
me, fome remains of the tour of Kubel were ftilk 
to be {een about twenty miles 2’s0ve Bagdat, that 
it was called Nimrod, from its founder; and on 
this occafton he amufed -... with the following tra- 
ditional ftorv. 

< That Nimrod, in defiance of the Almighty, 
gathered together all the people for the purpote 
of erecting this tower, and under the direétion of fe- 
venty-two Armenian architeéts, the moft famous 
builders of their time; when having advanced the 
fabrick to a great height, God was pleafed to make 
each of the builders fpeak a different tongue: this 
cauifed great confufion, and ever fince there has 
been feventy-two different languages. Finding 
him fo very particula Jf afked him which were 
the languages then fornied, but this exceeded his 
knowledge; howevei, it is not improbable that 
Babel was hard by Bagdat, or Bagsdeth, which, as 
well as Babel, Dbenifes confulion. 








aiii 





21{t. 


This morning the water and fand being frozen, 
was obliged to wait till the fun had thawed them, 
however mounted at nine, our ée" os. Wea S- 
Onc hour and a quarter, then S..- W. Om hour 
and. half, over a hard, ftony, and hilly cou, try 3 
thence o. F. by E. three hours, over a plair and 
eam= ro )*ackma, a rockey chit, where were fe- 
veral pools _£ rain water; {topped here to let our 
camels drink, and afterwards proceeded round the 
cliff 1°. . N. three quarters of an hour, and cane 
to another rockey craig, which joins the former, 
and inthe rainy feafon makes a large rivulet of 
water. About forty minutes after three in the af- 
ternoon encamped in fight of Meched Ali, bearing 
E. by N. dilana about eight miles. 

Fair clear weather all day, witha bleak cold 
breeze from the N. W The night frofiy. 

“Khe country hard, hilly, and very barren, only 
in the valleys or clifts where the water runs are 
many large bufhes, bearing a berry of the fize of 
a haw, called Zarour, Raving an agrecable acid 
taite. 
<- Ar fun-efet the cupels of Mechad Ali (z. e. a full 
view of Ali) appeared lke a glove of fire on the 
fide of the hill; that dome is iaid to contain the 
corps of Ali, the Perfian prophet, and one of the 
four caliphs, who fueceeted Mahomet; on wh.ch 
account this place is hel} h high veneration by all 
the muGfelimen of that tect bearing his mame. 

This mofcue has been lately repaired and adorn- 
ed, at a vaft expence, by Nader Shaw, the fophy, 
of Perfia, fo well known in Europe by the name 
of Thamas Kouli Kahn. 

The whole doom is covered with eilt copper, 
and the doors, windows and galleries profutely de- 

D 2 corated 
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corated with oeilding, azure borders, freeze worki, 
and every other Qtaaiment fuited to the tatte of the 
country. 

But itis in the tomb of Ali that the eaftern mag- 
nificenee is re particularly manifefted ; which, 
according to an account I have feen written hv a 
eentlieman who vilited it, 1s of exquifite work- 
manmip, and fet with jewels of immen value, 
altogether making a moft dazzling pp-:ainnce. 
I would fain have gone for the {faket o períonally 
examining the truth of his’ delcription; but was 
difiuaded, on account of the great rifque l thould 
have run of being murdered, or at leaft 1ll-treated, 
by the guardians ot the prophet’s tomb, who are 
reported to be the moft abandoned mifcreants on 
earth; and, lke their matter, declarcd inveterate 
enemies to the CHriftians, from vhom this country 
was conquered, underthecond: ctof Ali and his fons. 











Names of Placesinthecaray tout, | couric. He. { Min. 
o Ss by E. I | 

Se Os. es I 

S. Ee by 5- 2 

Se W. I 

S. E. iE. 3 
From Alcanderto TackdeC ana |E. S. E. I 

Ss. by Est 2 

Ee Se Es 5 

x. Wa 2 Da I I5 
Tackde Gana to Rackam S: a W; I 30 

Sa Ee by E- 3 | 
Rackam to Gerfeme E.4N. 





Aleppo to Alkandar is 
Aleppo to Gerfeme is 


Lat. by account 32 
Miechad Alt is fituate ins Aleppo 5 
ilong. a merid. a London 42 








22d. 





41 


Our bedding and other equipage being frozen, 
and the ground very flippery aid dangerous for 
the camels, we were obligéd to «tik he fun 
b2d rhawed them; were forced to remain he e till 
half an hour after nine, when we fet out. Our 


courfe = S. by E. 3 E. five hours; at haf an 
hou: p wo came to Rattan il idafh, and en- 
camped ar a pool of rain water, the country 
uneven. ana ftoney. A {mall br e from the S. 





W. vvitn fair pleafant weather, the nigh. mo! 
clerate 
23d 

This moring about four it rained hard for half 
an hour, but foon after clearing up, we fet out 
at feven, direciing our courfe S. S. E. one hour, 
S. E. three hours, and © S. E. three more, came 
to Mugaroon [ż. e. the {quare) an old ruined fort 
on the S. W. fide of the road, I was a mile tothe 
eaftward when I firft faw it; I immediately dif- 
mounted and went up to it, but the caravan. be- 
ing; on their march, and night approaching, I had 
hot time to make many emarks. ‘This fort is a 
fquare, each fide aboct S.xry yards in length, and 
fortified with five round towers at equal diftances; 
on the S. E. fide is a large tank or refervior for 
water, near ive hundree yards in circumference, 
and about ten deep th fides faced with ftcne, 
and at two or three places there are fteps to de- 
icend into it. On each fidt are two mounts thrown 
up for its defence. 

I alfo faw a tower with many cther ruins about 
half a mule to the weftward, from which I imagine 
here formerly f{tood a confiderable Lown. The 
Arabs fay the caliphs of Bagdat ufed to maintain 
a large garrifon at this place for the proteétion of 
Pilgrims going to Mecca; alfo magazines of pro- 

D 3 vion 
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vifion, in order to fupply them for their ™curncey-e 
They hkewne added. that there is hercabouts a 
well of aprodigi us depth,” covered with @ {tone, 


on whi’ ; = ferinrion in the Chaldean cha- 
racter> and aa“ ë herve were others in the {faas 
langy ge on the towér abovementioned: f >ù fet 
not eL amine them for reafons. before afigne Be- 
fides, the Ar. s are fo extremely jealc any 
{trangers who aj pear inquifitive in their arches 
into the antient uildings and ruins of > Coun- 
t- ‘at it would be running a great rmque to 
five a c to arescariofity; I therefore retirnect 


to the caravan, mar hing S. E. by E. two ours, 
at fix encamped with ahem ona plain, w iere we 
found plenty of food forour camels by oO water. 

The night proved extremely cole, moit of our 
bedding was-frozen, fo that our sodging was very 
difagreeable. 








Names of places in the cara. tout. | Courfes. 4 H. IMlin. 
From Gertume il Hath. 5: by Be lE 5 _ 
Rattan il Hafh to Mugaroon. |5.5.E. 4 
S. B. 3. 
Gerfume to Mugaroon, | 12 
Aleppo to Gerfume, | 205 | 
_ Aleppo to Mugaroon, o — — ç 12175 





Latitude by account, 
Mugaroon is fituate 
in long. from 


31 45 N. 


f le ppo 5 I9 E 
i ondon 42 B3 b = 











24th. 
. Decamped this morning at feven, courfe varia- 
ble ; I judged it neareft S. S. E. 2 E. eight hours 
nd a Balf. At half an hour after three in the af- 
ernoon canre to Um if Hafshem, and there en- 
camped onthe plain. A {mall breeze frôm the 
Se cbs 
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S. F.. the day clear and pleafan’, the night cool: 
the country for the firit five nors was moitly iec- 
vel, the-foil good, full-ot fimell loof{e ftones, but 
afterwards barren, with hard szav- Noa water. 


2 oth 
WI ted this morning at feven, courfe var ible 
from tz `^ +ofouth-eail, nearly S. S- E. five Lours, 
cam ce: me rain water, when ?-.er letting the 
camels . Kk, proceeded E. S. E. hree hour: far- 
ther, ant encamped ar” Abilmuris, on the plain 3. 
the country in general level- foil barren -ifard 
and ít: ny ; the weather cold ana raw. A frefh 
sreeze i“om the S. S. E. with irizzinge rain, which 
being directly in our faces, made the march very 
diifacrecable 
26th. 


A hard froft this morning, which detained us 
till the fun had dried and thawed our bedding, &c. 


a 


At eleven mounted, our courfe S: E. by E =} E- 
five hours; at four in the afternoon encamped on 
the plain, near a pool of rain water; tbe country 
and ioil moftly as yefterday, the weather dark and 
cloudy, with hard rain “rom fun fet to eight at 
nieht: Our conde“ or | + =5 informed that Sheik 
Gaime, with his tribe u: Arabs, four thoufand in 
number, lay encamped in the road near the rivers, 
we fhifced our ccurfe more towards the defart, in 
order to avoid them. on 

274d. 

Decamped this morning at feven, court S. E. 
by E: two hours, E S. Fe four hours, and Ee by 
S. four more; fome foutherly turnings make me 
allow the compound courte E S.E. The covn- 
“iw plain, foil hard and ftony. a fmall S. W. 
breeze, and pleafant weather. No water. 


i? a 23 c/a 


Pa, 
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2€th. 


Decamped fifty nvrrutes after Gx, courfe chiefly 
E.S.1.2 LE. levez ours; at two encamped on the 
plain, , 7 eas y. pty of feod for our camcls. 
LX AAG at dew thi: YOI 1. SIs witha for, which ipa a 
till ;.oon , a cold north weft wind, weathyf far, 
and “1e country us Durore. INO water, 





26th. 

Proceeded a:i! feven, courffe S. E cy E. and 

“Fee. till eleven. shen rounded a hill Syw- 3. 
half an bhurn gud same to Gurna, f e Corner, 
where we itopned nt: r ten mimutes, to w° er the 
cattle at a large pool, | en re-allumed o march, 
courfe nearch E. S. E. three ho rs and a half, came 
to Batten Gufferah, Z. e. the Palace rivulet, where 
we encamped near a large pedl. A coid wind 
from the N. W. but the weather fine and clear, 
country hilly, the foil hard apd ftony. 

The Arabs fay Gufferah, an antient palace with 
many ruins, is to be feen about four miles N. E. 
from hence, but I had not time to vifit them. 
The many Gufferahs, œr palaces, whofe ruins we 
meet with on our rout {hows the number of: 
petty princes who rores. 7 «fied this country, 
and who were moítiy o Abraham/’s family ; 
namely, the Dukes of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. and 
Ifmmaehtes, Gen. Xv. LÆ I2% I4, 155 16; with 
the Mioabites and Ammonites, defcendants trom 
Lot, who &rove out the Emmims fnd Zamzum- 
mums, Diecut. 1. 18 and 20. Il take the Emmims 
tq be the prefent inhabitants of the fouthern parts 
of Arabia, the king of Mufcat ftill retaining the 
title of Fmmim, or’as they pronounce it Imaum. 
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Con ‘ {iro = Ivi l ga 








Pleces namesin the carav. Toute, 



























FromMugzeroon:0 Unillitjaihem «ò 5. se È g 370 
Unil Hafhem to Belmuris 1 Fe ~at., rd 
à Do- J LEI] S 
Abelmuris to Gurna 2 E- S. E. Io 
ES. E.ZE.f 7 
Gurnd to {GuBerah S. W. = »o. 20 
Kove =a Ẹ 3 3° 
M ugarogn to Battan Gufferah g2 | 30 
Aleppo w Mugaroon 2I7 5 
Atcppo to Pattan Gufferah 259) 35 
Lat. by account 290 49 N. 


Gufierah is fituate in long. f Aleppo © #4572 E. 
a merid: London 44 - 95 E. 


soth. 

Decamped this morning at feven, courfe E. S, E. 
E fix -hours, came to Battan Asmaba, where 
finding plenty of water, e halted to let our ca- 
mels.edrink ; then ee one hour, and 
S. S. E. another, whic ght us to Battan Arah, 
z. e. Rivulet of Water, and encamped near a rocky 
cliff, where are many pools of rain water, the 
foil barren, hard and ftony, the country moftly 
level, excepting thefe cliffs near the Battans. A 
imall pleafant breeze N. VW- with fine clear weather. 

This being the Je-.vith fabbath, thofe belonging 
to our Caravan remained behind, in obedience to 
t Miofaic law, which prohibits their travelling 
more han a ftated diftance on that day. This 

d always obferved, ever fince we left Ac 
leppo, c4mmonly re-joining us inthe night; they 
therefore, on their fetting our, requefted the Sheik 


tQ 
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to allow them a gpard, tosftay with them till the 
expiration of tlə fabbath, and to eicort them to 
the caravan, not without hopes he would have de- 
niedthe’ reg “ `n which occafion ghe fin would, 
as thoy ben. been charged to his accounts 
the were however> ifeppointcd, as it furnifhed 
him with a pretence for icvying Oxt, or feventy 
doliais, tuv © week, foregzuard money ar camel 
hire; and h. vas too clcaf-dighted ahd | aiccutive 
to his own int@reft. to let flip fo avo fra’ e an op- 
poranity. 

December I. 


Mounted at levien, courfesris:. S. E. famr hours, 
came co Buttan Nau& where were feweral good 
pools; thence E. by S. twa hours, and reached 
Battan Canag..n, which appears as if it was a large 
rivulet in the rainy feafon; there was ag this time 
plenty of water; hence proceeded B. S.E two 
hours, ovei aloofedry tand, covered with fhrubs 3 
at three encamped on the plain, the country level, 
with a hard barren gravely foil; a imall N. W- 
breeze, With tine warm weather. 


2d. 
Decamred a our Ie. 7? FE. two hours, 
and E S: EB. — E. iours, Came to Battan 


Shegare; where we encamped on the plain. 
Country and foil as yefterday ; pleafant weather, 


with a gentic S. E. breeze. WN. B. Several wells 
near the camp. 





Marched off at feven, courfe E. S. E. 2 E. 
three hours, then S. E. by E. two hours. It be- 
gan tọ rain at ten, which encreafing, obliged ve 
to encamp at noon ọn a plain, where w were 
met by an exprefs, with letters from BuL -> 
Cloudy weather with rain till two. 





Pik ol a ae 
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4th. 
Mounted at feven, courfe S E.*tsy E. fix hours 
and a half§ which brought us = hapda, where 
we encamped on the plains; th.!.. fans and 
country level, excepcinge lome G rei 10S, which we 
nret with the`iait hours march A hght N. W. 
breeze, with pleafant. weather. No water. 


ati 


Decamped ‘it feven,icourfe E. 4 N feven hours, 
came to Abuan, and encamped on th- plain. Qur. 
people {em not to know exact here E TEM 
and to.fitpeét we are to the fou, hwasd of Baiffe- 
rah. A iard barren gravely oil, the country 
level A trefh eaiterly gale. “Phe weather dark 
and cloudy, with hañi rain from fun-ict to nine 
o’clock. 

6th. 


Moved at feven, courfe variable, allowed E. 
W. E. 2 EB. Gx bours, encamped at Indhollibee on 


a plain; country level and ioil fandy. Squally 
weather, the wind various. 











7 tire 
Remained here tifhrhe Shaik. had feen the Mul- 
fulman of Buifferah, whu ic was informed lay at 
Iffabar. Hie (for private reafons) being afraid of 
him, was determined to adjyft matters here before 
he proceeded to Bufferah.~and difcharged the ca- 


ravan. A raw qold N. W. wind with clear wea- 
ther; the night frofty. No water. 


Sth. 
Mounted this morning at eight, courfe E. N. 
-a E. Gx hours, came to Quibaa at two, and 


at thr encamped on the plain about a mile fouth 
tosvn, in which there appears fome ruins: 


I was 
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I was told it is an antient place, but contained fo- 
thing worthy of motice,, therefore not having 
much leifure c: ` č vrit it. 

At tnree, . cazon Jf His, the Englifh refi- 
dent at Bufferan, 2 companied by Mr F. Han- 
mer, furgeon, vilited the caravan, and gave me 
ani 7 2° nto go with thensto Tiffabier; there- 
fore leavin, my things wa charge of kjend, 
mounted on oricback at fopr, courfe Ns, Æ. 2 E. 





“> 
-= 


two hours; w ich ÍI compute equal to threes hours 
ma cass! Came to Iffabier abe at 6x, 
where Ime vir. fTenger, acother Eng! fh gen- 
tleman. 

oth. 


This morning the caravan arrivedeand encamp- 
ed about a mile S. S. E. of the town. : 

iffab:er is a mean Arab town, confifting of ma~ 
ny houtes or rather huts, containing about 4x or 
feven hundred inhabitants, and appears a moft, 
dirty and wretched placc. 


roth. 


Sent my things this - orningon an afs to Bufte- 
‘rah, and after ` t eut two o’clocls, fet 
out for that place, in pany with the before- 
mentioned Eneglifh gentlemen. Arrived at the 
Eneglifh factory at five, our courfe being N. E. 3 


1 


N. three hours march of a caravan: the way was 
belly deep in water, the roads being overflowed. 
Eiere I had the pleafurge of meeting captain John 
Dick, who gave me the news of Bombay, and a 
profpect of procuring a paflage with him to ladia, 








Names 


4° 












































i H. Min. 
6 
From Battan Gufflerah to Bat- : 
tan Amba 
Battan Amabato Battan Arah x 
Battan Arah to Battan Naum 4 
Rattan Naum to Battan, Cz- 7 = 
nagah : 2 
eS Sage to Battar. Sha- j S.E. 7 f 2 
S 5. Bs: 4 
Battan Shagera to @hapda E. S. E32) 3 
Çhapda to Abuan 3 x E z 3° 
Abuan te Indholibie EN. EE 6 
Indholibi © Quibda CIN ESE] © 
Quibda to Iffabier EN.E.ZE.| 3 
Iflabier to Buflerah N. E. 3 N. 3 
Battan Gufferah to Bufferah — 53 29 
Aleppo to Battan G uílerah 14259 25 
Aleppo to Bufferah 318 5 
Lat. by obfervation 20 22 N. 
Bufferah. is fituated in Aleppo 8 6I E. 
Long. a mend. London 46. ti E. 


I find by the coaftiig: p ‘wt, fororiental naviga- 
tion with which captain Dick favoured-me, that 
Bufferah is there laid down more to the eaft than 
I made it; but am perfuacted it is not more from 
the meridian of Aleppo. And if the table of 
longitude in Patoun’s navigation is rigsht in the 
Gruation of Alexandria, shen this account of the 
longitude of Bufferah is perhaps nearer the tract 
than thofe draughts; which I prefume were form- 
(A fm journals to India, by tĦe Cape ofeGood 
Hop The ütuation of Seandafoon, as laid down 
nı e general draught of the coafting pilot, differs 
from that aligned in Patoun; but as my whole 

journal 
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journal was calculated from that table, the fitua- 
tion of Jerufalem fhould be computed by the 
fame. 

The motio f "my camel would not admit of 
that egaćtn I could have wifhed, in eftimating 
@ur courfe by the comspafs. I therefore ufed the 
more attention to correét it by different methods , 

jess L certain thar nfy allowance of {eventy 
miles to à egree is rights; as adjufting the log 
line to that a has never ye? an{werec-at fea. 
it is a pitj} the gentlemen refiding-at Aleppo 
or  ufflerah not endeavoured to cone at this 
trut 3; 0 le] n earth have a better ppportu- 
nity, for near eiti.er of thofe places may. be found 
feveral hundred mit - = almoft as level as the fea, 
where, by means of a theodolite and chain, pro- 
per obfervations might be made for afcertaining 
this very effential propofition. 

Though this paflage proved long, it did not 
fatigue me fo much as I expeéted, and was I t 
undertake it again in the winter, which I mu! 
here obferve is the propereft time, I would bring 
both hotfes and camels, particularly from Aleppo, 
where the former may be bought at fuch price, as 
to be fold to advantage at Rufferah. By which 
convenience, one maw @ceafionally either ride be- 
fore orftay behind the carawan, to view ruins or 
antient buildings; which cannot be done on a ca- 
mel, and half freighr*for whe hatter, would carry 
water, provifions and corn for the horfes. It ts 
mot amifs to caution travellers, that locks and keys 
are extremely neceflarysacainftrhe Arab camellters, 
who have not the greatett tegard for the eighth 
article of the Decaloctue. 

On a returning pafiage from Bufftrah, yet 
there buycamels at about forty rupees per ‘gea 
and they commonly fell at Aleppo foreas ny 
dollars, which yields a profit of near cent. per 

cent. 
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cent. The hire ofa cameller tolook after and drive 
eight or ten of them, ıs only eight or ten dollars 
for the journey. | 
The freightef a camel! loaded with five hundred 
pounds weight of: gods is feven pounds ftterling, 
and the hire of one.to ride upon about half thag 
funm I paid 3l. gs. or twenty-fix piafters, and 
had about two hundred- weight of provifions apd 
effects, | 
“Thi joucney greatly refembles aprons at fea, 
where pogod falt and dried provifio $ are very con- 
venienr, as well as fome ham of European 
iquors’; firing is to be met w jones plenty, 
and wiùn a little mamagement one need not want 
water. If there were a fe “uropeans together 
with good dogs and guns, they might meet with 
plenty of hares, which would afford them excel- 
lent food, and make the journey veryeagcreeable. 
I found the weather not to be complained of, 
and water in plenty, for which reafon, as I before 
gobferved, winter feems to me the beft time for 
erofing the defart. It certainly muft be much 
worfe in fummer, both on account of the icarcity 
of water, and.the exceffive, heats,®which at that 
time, and on thofe dry barren fands, muft be in- 
toletable. 
But any perfon, havi oney and lIeifare, may 
perform this journey much more agreeably; by 
the way of Moffol and Bagdat, where they will 
meet with refrefhments at every ftage, and if cu- 
rious in the furvey of antient buildings, they may 
-hire a burfie boat, aboutethree days journey from 
Aleppo, and come down the Euphrates to Bufle- 
srah in which track they mut undoubtedly find 
‘ noble ruins of antient cities on both fides 
vers. 
Arabs value themfelves highly on being a 
free antl unconquered peeple; a circumftance ea 
= 
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be folely attributed ta thcit poverty, and the fter- 
ril itate of their country. A better fecurity again{t 
the rage of conquerors, than the greateit virtue or 
the moft coniummiate valour. 

They are cgrtainly a bad people, though better 
than the commonality, of Egypt and Turkey 
There is no danget of being ill treated by them 
in the caravan, farther than a few infolent free- 
döms cbhank themielwes juftified in taking, on 
the itreneth being Mahomet’s countrymen, on 
which accoun .they conclude themfelves f1perior 
tothe reftof ankind. 

Btu - ; ed on the fouth fide of å creek, 
running W. 8&8: V from the J£uphrates; the body 
of the city bêing a us two miles from that river. 
Tt is a place of great ade, and the only fea-port 
for Affyria and great part of Arabia; it carries on 
befides a confiderable commerce with Syria, by 
means of caravans, from Aleppo and Damaticus. 

The tide owed here about N. E. by E. and S. 
W. by W. being high water at three quarters after 
three, and riles near five feet perpendicular in the 
creek, whichis frefh water. And if in the hands 
of induftrious people, might be made to convey 
goods to every houfe, by means of canals, this 
would render it both a commodious and agreeable 
place. a 

The country near the-river is extremely fertile 
capable of producing every neceflary in great a 
bundance, were the natives inclined to tillage and 
improvements. But their fcandalcus indolence 
render thefe advantages ufelefs; their whole huí- 
bandry being confined to the planting of dates, 
which requiring but little trouble, they raife in 
great plenty, fo shat provifions in generala ‘ef, 
ry dear ; their wheat and rice being brough ‘ea 
India and Perfia at a vait expence. 7 

This 
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Yhis city was formerly furrounded by a wall, 

which being only clay, is moitly broken- down 
and ruined. The houfes are very moan, being 
generally built of the-fame materials, as they 
have neither wocd or itone, but tis traniported 
from India. 
It is at prefent governed by a Muffulman, ap- 
pointed by the bafhgw of Bagdat, who ıs fubor- 
dinate to the Graad Seagnior, but ħa . ` aade 
hiwaitfe'f almoft independant. The | ıs alfoa cap- 
tain b.\fhaw who commands the marine, confiiting 
of galleys, kept here far the defen :e of the place ; 
I faw one of them which we erv lagge, IN a 
dock? at the captain bafhaw’s houde, about two 
miles below the town, wher: the ereek joins the 
Euphrates, which is there about a mile broad. 

Since 1 have feen Bufferah, I am not fo much 
furprized that the ruiits of Babylon, and fome 
other ancient cities are no where difcovered ; be- 
caufe it is highly probable, they never had a fuf- 
ficiency of wood fit for building, or burning 
“bricks, and in many places a fcarcity of ftone; 
therefore Iim `.  heantients did as the moderns 
now do — 1s, generally build with clay. Should 
any viciffiide of fortune at this time depopulate 
Bufferah, its fituat in afew ages would no where 
be traced ; as its ruin w ld toon be levelled by 

the rain, and covered w..1 fand from the defart, 

which poffibly was the fate of thofe ancient cities 
before mentioned. 

Bufflerah Itake to be the Buxrath mentioned in 
Ifaiah xxxiv. verfe é. Jeremiah xlviii. and xxiv. 
Ifaiah Ixiii. and iv. Genelis xxxvi. verle 23. Jere: 
miah xlix. 18 and 22. A:: o> 1. 12. I do not 
me: the prefent city which is ef later date, or 
-~ “9 one whofe ruins are to bę ften on an ifland 
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S. E. thirty miles hence, from whence the people 
removed for fear of the Portuguefe, who were 
then formidablic. But the province of Bufferah 
and cities already mentioned, which I apprehend 
{ftood hereabou , whofe total demolition accom 
plithed the prediction of the Prophets. 








